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THE PORTEEEVE 



CHAPTER I 

A HAPPY MAN 

^EVON spread her glory to the sun, and^ in vesture of high 
summer, shone like an opal on earth's buxom breast. 
The dme was between the harvests. Pale meadows, whence the 
hay bad vanished, spread for many a mile over hill and valley ; 
ricks rose silvery and sweet of savour in the hot hazes; com 
was kerningp and each glowing hour lessened the green of it and 
added to the gold. Beneath Dartmoor's northern wing, retnoved 
from the central wilderness by some miles of forest, fallow and 
fertile land, a little church-town sunned itself and basked under 
the rare weather. Only in corners unseen sorrow lurked and 
sufering bid its head ; content was at doors and windows ; the 
hollow smiled and chimed with the music of children. Indeed, 
maternity seemed the first business of this nest. Here ripe matroos 
were suckling the race to come, and many a young wife budded 
to motherhood. They congregated where a rivulet, laden with 
sweet water from the Moor, babbled at their cottage doort, 
brought down the first dawn4ight to earthy sparkled at noon, and 
reflected the evening star, A bridge spanned the water, and 
beside it sank steps to stream-side* Here the folk, rrtilnR 
red pitchers, held their talk of home politics and goo»j 
fortune ; here joy leapt in laughter along : ar 
times fell unseen and flowed away lo tbr 

At this morning hour, women mt 
and stood in the shade of treei. T 
day was being borne upon the tan 
scaifold. Men were shining at 
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by the river. There fleeces fell and shorn sheep bleated and 
galloped snow-white on the shorn meadows. Men built with 
brick and stone, where unlovely dwellings rose raw about the 
confines of the hamlet. Beneath, the carpenter's plane whistled 
and the shavings curled sweet and knee-deep at his bench j 
above, the mason's trowel clinked on the brick and hissed into 
the wet mortar. The daily battle waxed under the sun's fire; 
but the camp was left to women and children. Infants and 
kittens played and purred about the hatches of the cottages; 
ancient, wintry men^ bent this way and that by the storm of 
years, crept and buzzed together by the bridge ; droned of the old 
time> and waited, like autumn flies, for the frost to end them, 

Small gardens spread before the cots of Eridgetstowe, and 
its roofs were of weathered slate. The dwellings extended in 
rows slantwise, and woodstacks, barns and trees broke up the 
lines of them* Iron-blue roads dropped into the village from 
north and west and south* In the central spaces extended a sort 
of rialto, or resort, before the door of the '* Royal Oak " ; and 
over against this rallying-point, separated by a low wall from 
the stir and tumult of existence, there lay the sleeping-places 
of the dead. The men and women of Eridgetstowe plunge into 
life's very heart within twenty yards of the dust that bore them. 
They make love and history upon the confines of their own 
graves. The churchyard lies, like a green jewel, in shining 
setting of sun-baked house-roofs; and tower and trees spring 
together therefrom. But their dead do not dominate those who 
dwell here, and the folk take no thought for these camps and 
lodges of the silent people. Empty pewters and loud laughter 
ring at the inn door on one side of the boundaries ; upon the 
other, church bells chime, and jackdaws make music* There 
is no discord, for all are sounds proper to Bridgetstowe's life 
and not one disturbs the green dormitory in the midst. 

Beside the road that enters this village from the neighbouring' 
market-town of Okehampton, a dark-browed cottage shall still be 
seen. Its strip of garden on this summer day was aflame with 
crimson phloxes, and along with them strong clumps of Michael 
mas daisies were preparing future bloom. Over the wicket gate 
a mountain rowan had been trained upon an arch, like a wild 
thing tamed and taught to do a stupid trick. Already its fruk 
reddened to scarlet* 
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Before the door of this little bouse there stood a man. No 
t dewy grave nor dry skeleton threw any shadow on his lifers feast, 
for he wasj at odcCj the serenest and loneliest spirit in his native 
village. But the days of his solitude were numbered, and 
for that reason joy filled him yntil, among many other cheerful 
hearts, his was the gladdest. Because, where happy mothers 
moved and old folk sat in the sun, contentment spread un- 
consciously and the fair weather and good harvest diffused 
an objective and general spirit and scent of hope ; but in the case 
of this man his ecstasy was personal^ he had reached the 
threshold of his fortune, and the future promised nothing but 
prosperity. He was successful ; he was healthy ; a woman 
he dearly loved had just promised to marry him i and this climax 
accrued from his own energy, resource and good sense. 

Dodd Wolferstan was a florid, quick-eyed, quick tempered, 
resolute spirit of one-and-thlrty. His straw-coloured hair sat 
smooth and neat to his head ; his small moustache, which in no 
way concealed a pleasant mouth, had the hue of pale amber. A 
demeanour that almost deserved to be called distinguished 
marked him, A fresh^ cleanly and manly air sat upon him. 
His speech was brisk j the glance of his grey eyes was keen with- 
out boldness, and he possessed a natural delicacy of mind that 
resulted in good manners. The son of peasants and orphaned at 
early youth, he had risen from the atmosphere of a workhouse to 
his present position. Some element of inherited or inherent 
talent so favoured him, that his equals were never jealous, and 
^is superiors found themselves attracted by his just conduct, his 
eUgious conviction and his unfailing courtesy. The mainspring 
of the man was ambition ; and any touch of genius that he might 
be said to posses s^ appeared in the tact with which he kept out of 
sight a trait so apt to be unpleasant. Only one human being had 
ever heard him brag; and she was the woman who meant to 
marry him. To her his high resolves seemed reasonable. Such 
a future as he planned might fairly be predicted from his past — 
Ro Ilet Yelland thought. She believed that every hair of his 
sleek head had virtue in it, and marvelled that he set his aims so 
lowj not that he pitched them so high. Sometimes he chid her 
leal on his account, yet loved her the better for it. 

The present position of the man involved an immense deal of 
.bard work, for he combined a variety of small trades and crafts 
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in his person* When he was twenty*three he had been the best 
thatch er in North Devon, and^ at twenty-fivej he won half a dozen 
first prizes for ploughing. From these successes he rose to a 
bailifiPs place on a large grazing farm and learnt from his master, 
one Alexander Horn, as much as that skilled cattle-breeder could 
teach him. At Bowden Farm he worked for five years, made 
money for the owner, and saved some for himself- Then he 
took three acres of ground at Bridgetstowe and became a success- 
ful market gardener on a small scale- A lofty brick wall, facing 
south, and some fine fruit trees, in pride of bearing, had served 
to win him local fame with pears and apples. He was a scientific 
bee-keeper and lectured for the Association, He took photo- 
graphs, and his pictures of the wilder regions of the Moor won a 
small sale among visitors during summer time in the border 
towns. He was Vicar^s churchwarden and had tried without 
success for a seat on the parish council But office he held, and 
to him belonged the dignity of a post in which the village took 
large pride, Wolferstan was Portreeve of Bridgetstowe — a title 
thought to lend lustre to the hamlet, albeit the real duties proper 
to that position had long been abstracted and bestowed elsewhere. 
In Saxon times this officer was reeve of market towns and 
steward of free men. He stood for the community, controlled 
transactions of sale or barter, and represented power. Not the 
King, not the State, not the lord of the borough elected him. 
He obtained his authority from his equals. He was ** the reeve or 
steward of his town's rights and liberties for his term of office on 
behalf of his fellow citizens/'* The significance of this functionary 
and his old powers were gradually reduced. The lords of boroughs 
began to influence elections, so that the later portreeves sank to 
mere creatures and represented other interests than those of the 
free-holding and rate-paying communities. To-day the free men 
levy rates no more: it is the people's part, and machinery of 
guardians and vestries have swept the portreeve into oblivion. He 
remains a picturesque but futile figure, and Dodd VVolferstan's 
work in this capacity consisted of nominal duties for discharge of 
which other persons were really responsible. The overseership 
of the parish commons^ however, in truth devolved upon him, 
and since that labour put him on horseback and took him for 

* See an admirable paper by Mr. P. F. S. Amery* the antiquary. " Tr&ns- 
acdons of Devotwhire Association," iSSg. 
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man^ a gallop along the fringes of the Moor, he delighted m it. 
As a local man he enjoyed Venville rights and privileges, and 
himself pastured at profit a few sheep and ponies upon the waste. 
He was worth rather more than a hundred and fifty pounds a 
year, and knew that his income steadily increased. Life had left 
little leisure for sentimentj but at this moment love came upper- 
most with him, while his master-passion burnt with banked fires 
[beneath. Ambition to achieve ruled his days. Not seldom he 
ingled piety and aspiration when he visited the church to pray 
id to regard certain cenotaphs therein. His parents slept with- 
t and he had set up a memorial to them with the first ten 
mnds that he saved ; but other and greater Wolferstans slum- 
ired in the vaults beneath St. Bridget's fane. Openly to claim 
lationship at present had been foolish ; though his soul asserted 
in secret ; and he looked forward to a time when this pretension 
ould be recognized and established. 

Tchday Dodd Wolferstan made holiday. He looked up and 
down the road, slapped his neat brown gaiters with a cane, and 
adjusted his hard hat once or twice, for it was new and pinched 
his head a trifle above the ears. His brown tweed suit was also 
new, and he wore a linen shirt. As he stood at his cottage door, 
he seemed outwardly superior to that environment. It was his 
custom to observe the clothes of his betters and imitate them — 
not with vulgar closeness, but at modest distance. His manners 
he modelled after the same method. Thus he had a sort of 
fashion and style of his own — above his station, yet not so much 
above it as to beget either ridicule or jealousy. 

Ilet Yelland was coming to spend the day with her sweetheart, 
and he looked at his watch impatiently. But an hour had yet to 
elapse before she would arrive ; so he started to Sourton village 
that he might meet her on the road* 
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THE CENOTAPHS 

THROUGH deep lanes that wind between Sourton hamlet 
under Dartmoor and the village of Bridgetstowej the 
woman, Ilet Yelland, proceeded to her lover. She walked slowly 
on the shady side of the way, and fanned herself with her band* 
kerchief, so that she might be cool for his kiss. Ilet was twenty- 
three and looked rather more than her age. She was tail and 
slightly built- Her face was darkj but healthy and handsome. 
Her expression indicated character and power of feeling; her 
mouth was steadfast yet full and round of lip; and her brown 
eyes were lighted from the heart rather than the mind. Left 
alone in the world, she had come to live with an aunt at Sourton, 
and to make the acquaintance of other relatives not known to 
her before. 

One of these now walked beside her, and they might have 
been judged brother and sister; but Abel Pierce was Ilet'ii 
cousin. He dwelt with his widowed mother in a lonely cottag< 
on Dartmoor and hved by varied labours — now at oak-rinding iit 
the spring woods, now upon the railway hard by^ and now o; 
the land. 

The young man's face was gloomy and love smouldered in his 
sleepy, sulky eyes as he stared down at his cousin. But shii 
looked forward and, while in her mind there lurked some regret; 
for his grief, her pretty mouth was sunny with smilets and hi 
heart beat for another, 

Abel Pierce stood six feet tall and was a thin but powerful and^ 
wiry man of six-and-twenty years old* His hair was black 
and he wore a beard cut to his chin. On his shoulder hunj 
a frail, which contained bread and meat and a tin can of tea^| 
He was going to join a break-down gang, where a railway trtu 
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, had left the rails and blocked the permanent way near Bridget- 

etowe station ; and he had met his cousin by accident* 

'* What do 'e sec in Wolferstan beyond the prosperity of the 
I man?" he asked suddenly. 

His voice was a deep and harsh basSj and hers, by contrast, 
seemed more than common melodious as she answered. 

"Prosperity's nought Tisn*t part of love* I love him be- 
cause I've got to. I love him for loving roe." 

*' If that was all j Don't I love you ? But Vm a day labourer* 
He's a great man — though he was at the plough-tail not so long 
agone." 
^ '*You don't choose to understand, Abel 'Tisn't that I'm 

I only flattered the likes of him should care for me. How can 
I explain? You know what it is to love." 

Yes, by God!" 

Abel dear,*' she said, '* an' I love you too. You're a good 
chap J an* a good son ; an* happy will be the she that's your wife, 
^ come you take one." 

II " Never I There was only you for me — ay, an' only me for you 
I till master Dodd came along, wi* his flower in his button^hole, 
( an* rosy cheeks, an* yellow leggings, Don*t say *no.* Be love 
I blind? Never; 'tis eyes all oven You was getting to love 
I me fast I Anmu it. By a tender token here an* there — by your 

eyelids — an^ by them lips, cuddling one another till your mouth 
[ was like a strawberry; by this and that and t'other sign that 
I set me in a tremble to keep my arms from going round you ! 
I Why didn't I put 'em round you afore he came — fool that I 

^P " J wish you wouldn't think such things/' 

^^ **I think what I know. An' my mother knowed Often — 
often have I axed her, after us had been to see you, or you 
an* Aunt Susie had corned to drink tea with her— often have 

I I said, * What dost think, mother ? ' An' she have screwed up her 
little eyes, an' smiled down deep in her head, an' the tmile of 
her have wriggled up through all the wrinklet to '^ ' Hkc 

I a fish comes up from deep watt^r to breath*. e 

I peeped at me in her dry» old| wit! 

i — I knaw ihe signs I ' "^ 

'* Not after I met Mr, Wr 

^ '* Muiif" Wolfentaoi 
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She shook her head> 

" You won't understand*" 

•*No, Vm dull — a regular dolt* Vou can't tumble down 
the life I had built up, just at the name of the Portreeve of 
Bridgetstowe, But tell me this. Ban*t much to ax. Cold 
comfort, yet a consolement hke. If he'd never come along ^?*" 

She thought before answering the tote question. Then a brisk 
figure appeared at a bend of the lane ahead, and Wolferstan's 
stick was waved in the air. 

" You ax that, dear Abel ? If you'd listened awhile back, you'd 
have heard me say that I do love you — now, this minute^ — yoa an' 
your mother too— ever since I was orphaned and came to join 
Aunt Susie at Sourton. As to how it might have fallen — *tis 
an idle question. He's here — he's my all, my first hope and 
thought. He's the sun to me to guide my going 'twixt now 
and the end. His hopes and fears and good and evil be mine 
for evermore. All — all Til do for him that a faithful woman can 
do for man. Nothing " 

" Shut your mouth 1 " he said roughly. ** D'you think I don't 
know what I've lost, that you rub it in like this? Don't you know 
'tis gall and hell to me to hear you ? Here's my way. Don't 
fear me, TU be out o* earshot. I've heard enough — an' this 
IVc heard: you can love me too. He's stolen you from me^ 
an', afore the God he makes such a fuss about, he shaU paf 
for it t'^ 

The love-stricken Pierce climbed over a stile as Dodd ap- 
proached. 

" Good morning 1 " shouted the Portreeve, but Abel took 
no notice and went on his way. 

"Sorry," said Wolfeistan as he kissed his swreetheart. **I 
know about it. 'Tis enough to Eiake the world look black for 
him. Maybe a good few more are in the same fix. 1 can't 
believe my luck even yet, Ilet." 

"I hope you'll always call it luck, Dodd." 

'*No,"he answered, "'twas a wrong word and dropped from 
me. Vou'm the gift of Heaven. I can't tell 'e half of the 
thoughts that wake in me of a night over you — after the day*s 
work's done. Thoughts beyond my power of words to handle. 
And the prayers I pray get out of hand also. Too big for words 
they are. 'Tis a queer thing, yet helpful Prayer rolls out sq 
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wordless as the river in flood, or the organs in cburcfa when 
service is done," 

" Maybe God puts the words to it" 

" He do, without a doubt'* 

"I be very thankful for you, dear Dodd. I wish 1 was 
better worth. But 1*11 wear.** 

** Love's nought that won't, I reckon. I axed mysdf last night 
— to try myself — what I'd do if I had to choose between being 
lord of the manor and husband of llet Velland,'* 

** Ah ! How long did it take 'e to answer? " 

"That's the grand wonder— showing what love of woman 
be, I didn't answer. The feeling in me was just pure anger 
that the question had come up ! 1 could have kicked myself for 
the thought. If I might be King of England — ^what's that 
against you? Better have a queen for a wife than be a king 
yourself^eh ? " 

**ril never drag you down^ my dear. I ban't very clever, 
worse lucki but *tis wonderful what reading books can do, an' 
the power over spelling an' such like. Without boastfulnesSj 
I've one useful thing about me: an' that's a power of silence. 
Nought becomes an ignorant woman better. I'll never shame 'e 
in public, Dodd," 

** Like your greatness to think of such things. Shame me I 
LfGt my part be to be worthy of you, llet. I may have come 
from good stock away back, an* right well I know I did ; an' 1*11 
live to show the world so ; but that's good fortune — not to my 
own credit. An* you — you are yourself That's ail I care about. 
An' high as I may go, you'll go higher. I beard my pal, Dicky 
Barkell, say a thing a hit ago that stuck in my mind. He said 
good women was always better than the best men, because they 
don't know so many ways of being bad. A man can't be fto good 
as a woman can," 

•* Richard Barkell's a fool behind all his chatter- I hate a miti 
as talks over your head. Ban't civil." 

"Dick's all right. But I'm going to tafi ^ilw.n* n.w^a WrtlfVr 
Stan to-day an' no other roan. I'"* i 

Lydford Gorge and show 'c Kit*'* r 

spread at the ' Royal Oak,' c 

you in the church to see 

•*Tis all one to me, so i 
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The church was approached through a lofty gateway and by 
avenue of lime trees and many tombs. Near the porch a sexton^ 
tools stood and a grave yawned. 

"*OId Johns will lie there to-morrow,'* said the Portree^ 
**We shall miss him and his opinions. He remembered the* 
ancient times very well. He was one of them old-fashioned nieo, 
who knew what work meant/' 

They entered St. Bridget's and Dodd marched up the I 
transept and pointed to an urn in bas-relief above a little tablet 

"That's to my parents," he said ** I had It put up some 
time ago. They died when I was a boy, ten years old, and 
I was brought up by other people. Mother and father He in 
the churchyard amongst the unknown graves. But this is a 
lasting mark." 

She nodded and read the Inscription : — 

To the memory of Jonathan Dodd Wolfcrstan of ihis 
parish, who departed this life on the 2oth of February t88o. 
Aged $4 years. 

Also to Jemima Wolferstan, his wife, who died on thi 
1 3th of February 1881. Aged 54 years. 

" He first deceased. She for a Uttle tried 
To live without him, liked it not and died." 

This monument to the memory of his loved parents wa 
erected by their son^ Dodd Wolferstan, 



"I got the rhyme off an old tomb. It just suited 'emj' 
the man explained. "When father died, me an' mother had 
to go into the union workhouse, because she was a very weakly 
woman and never got over bringing me into the world in her 
forty-fourth year* So they died within twelve months of each 
other. Now I want you to look at this famous stone to the 
memory of Lady Honor Wolferstan. It's nearly two hundred 
and fifty year old. Sexton and Mrs. Ball, the butt-woman, often 
laugh when they see me reading it over* Let 'em laugh 1 Tij 
will show/' 

He took I let to a memorial that stood within the sanctuai 
upon the left side of the holy table. Above it shone a gilda 
coat of arms with the many quarterings of the Wolfersl 
house* 
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Dodd read the record aloud ; and he spoke in a subdued voice, 
because other persons were inspecting the church * — 

^K To the pious memory of Lady Honor Wolferstan, who 

^H departed this life the 17th day of December 1663. 

■ <'Now 



'* Eight fruilfiil bruiches still are springing soand 
Though here the root lies dead within the ground. 
Two huib&nds in their tombs divided He 
Who both did iti the bed of Honor die. 
But here the King of Terrors, oh unjust, 
At last hath layM their HotJOr in the dusl 
Till that which here is in dishonour sown 
Be raised in Honour to a glorious Throne." 



*^Now I hold 'tis from that great lady I spring,** continued the 
Portreeve, *** Eight fruitful branches' — mark that* She had four 
sons and two daughters by her second husband, and three of 
those four sons married and got families. 'Tis my pastime to 
trace it out> though in honesty I can't say as the links meet yet. 
My grandfather was a humble man.*' 
L '* What does it matter so long as you are you?" 
r "It matters a great deal. When I've got a bit of money to 
spend, I'm going to do more about it. Money's the thing/' 
I " Tis the last matter Vd spend on," she said. 
f "Tis the first that I shall," he answered oilmly. '*You 
haven*t thought about it. When you have, youll feel different. 
Blood's a grand idea. It may have streamed down through a few 
common women here and there ; but that don't signify. Nought 
stamps it out of a man wholly. The Courtenay nose has lasted 
for centuriesj I'm told* Wolferstatis have done good things too, 
Tii a name with a ring to itj in my opinion." 

' Twill ring true enough as long as you bear it.** 

"Please God. But let me only get the weight of the grett 
ehind my back, and see how 'twill pu«h me forward * '' 

** I wonder« with your high notions, you dtdti^f tof ' re 

for a wife," 

*' Why ? A female can^t raiae a mau 
according to the kngtii and bir 
Wolferstan* Where*i betler ? '" 

"The Horns where yoQ u«c< 
house, my aunt tells me" 
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He nodded. 

"True; an' theyVe helped to make history in their way, 
'Twas actually on their land that there feU heavy fighting in the 
wars, when King Charles the First and Oliver Cromwell were at 
death grips. By night in a gale of wind they fought. Miss 
Primrose knowed all about it, for her forbears were there and 
helped the king's men. It shows how time topples things. Now 
Farmer Horn's no better than a red radical, and his daughter 
d0n*t take a pin of pride in her havage." 

" Did you use to see much of her when you was bailiff there ?" 

They moved away from the Wolferstan monument as other 
visitors approached it, led by Mrs, Ball. Then Dodd answered 
Ilet's question, 

** Yes, I saw a lot of her. She was a great study in womai 
hood to roe, always." 

" She's lovely — I know that much," 

" Not a doubt of it ; an* wonderful brave for a woman. Good 
blood there, I'll warrant I I always felt that with her, for all her 
own contempt of it. A strong-minded sort of girl^ — and more 
than kind to me. Twas she h6li>ed me not a Utde to gather 
knowledge of bygone Wolferstans." 

"Belike you was fond of her?" 

** D'you mind what you told me you felt for Abel Pierce^ — your 
cousin? An easy sort of regard as might have borne forcing 
into ripeness if nothing dse had happened. That was your 
frank word." 

** A thought too fiank, perhaps,'* she said, 

*' Not so. I never felt vexed about it. 'Twas pure honesty in 
you to admit it. An* FU be as honest as you. That's how I fell 
to her — to say it in all humbleness. Of course she weren't 
interested in me. Why should she have been? We're very 
good friends now. Fm going there to eat my dinner on Sunday. 
It hasn't been proved Fm her equal ; but she knows it can 
proved*" 

Ilef s eyes clouded, but her tongue gave praise, 

"A lovely thing to see on horseback," 

" She is* She lives for 'em in her queer way — bosses, I mi 
They are her first friends. Yet she's not what the quality call i 
^ horsy woman.' Still, 'tis a pleasure for any sportsman to sei 
her mounted." 
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' I could almost find it In me to hate her for knowing you so 
many years afore I did. The more I think, the more the 
wonder grows how you can love as low as me^ Dodd," 

"Don't say silly things like that; and don*t think them. 
You're as much above me, as 1 am above poor old Crocker, who 
touched his hat to me as we came down the hilL Yet there have 
been Crockers that hob-nobbed with dukes. Time do tumble 
families over and over so. Men are like sand in a spring — churned 
up one minute to go down the next.'' 

" To think of chaps touching their hats to you ! " 
"Well, first time one did it, I went home and pondered for 
an hour. Twas a landmark in life, for you can separate men 
roughly by them as pull their hair and them as don't." 
** Don't you touch yours to your betters, my dear?" 
"Not anyhow^ like I did. There's grades in that business. 
For instance, where I did touch my hat to ladies — now I take it 
off* But, mark you, not like their own men take 'em off; but 
with a difference and a bit of a bow. Their own men bow from 
the neck. I bow from the small of the back. When Fm higher 
lip, I shall bow from the neck too," 

" To think of such niceness ! The difficulty " 

" It sounds more difficuh than it is/' he told her. " There are 
things that seem a lot to tell about, but are nothing to do. 
They come like nature* I salute men just with the amount of 
civility that's doe to 'em. To parson I always cap and always 
shall — to the holy calling as well as to the man. Also, of course, 
to the lord of the manor. My father always touched his hat to 
a pair of horses, whether he knowed the parties or not* Twas a 
umple rule and no harm done to his self-respect — seeing he wai 
but a hedge-tacker/' 

*' You'll never be ashamed of his memory, howerer?" 
"Not I. He was an honest man in all thing*. I'n d 

of nothing belonging to me. I'd speak of pJI 'irt-tif , to 

be clear, there's no need to dwell upon yi in the 



workhouse* I hate the word. ^ 
my own living at thirteen." 

She was leaving the c^»'**^» 

♦'Wait till those I" 
— ju^t a minute. 1 ^ 

\ day V but we hr 



r^»n earning 



'Mm mr, llr-l 
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She put her hand into his where they sat; then, when left 
alone, they prayed for a little while. 

All fell out as Dodd had planned. The day passed joyfully 
for them both, and in the dewy dusk, where a chum-owl made 
his harsh music and dor-beetles set night throbbing, the Portreere 
drove his love home again to Sourton. 



CHAPTER III 



A SUPPER PARTY 



lEL PIERCE and his mother dwelt in a cottage beside West 
Okement, where that river winds beneath the northern 
ramparts of Dartmoor. A rivulet called Fishcombe Head 
Water here joins the parent stream, and at the junction stood 
Pierce's most lonely home under Homerton Hill Enormous 
undulations of the land billowed down to the valley and then 
rolled up again on the other side. They merged their foot- 
hills at this snug and sheltered dingle and hemmed in silence, 
save for the endless music of the riven No storm shook this 
spot; no tempest broke here until itself was broken on the granite 
wilderness above. The Moor might be swept by hurricanes^ 
stabbed by lightning, flogged by hail, but the sequestered coomb 
continued at peace, and the story of the upland chaos only came 
in the roar of the river. Cross eddies of the south-east wind 
raving down by Fishcombe Head Water did indeed invade the 
cottage at times and freeze the milk in the larder; then Henny 
Pierce, Abel's mother, would desert her kitchen and light her 
parlour fire until the wind changed. 

Behind the house a deep dingle sloped upward between the 
hills of Homerton and Longstone to the boggy apron of Black 
for ; and through its midst Fishcombe Head Water tumbled and 
blattered by granite and heather, ferns and grasses, golden rod 
and the purple buttons of the devil's- bit scabious, A great holly 
tree marked its winding way, and not far from the cottage was 
one deep pogl into which glittering mosses dripped crystal. 
Around about primroses and the golden saxifrage glimmered in 
springtime ; and here, on Sunday mornings, Abel Pierce was wont 
to bathe and wash the stain of six days' labour from his body. 

Westerly of the cot sprang- up South Down— a mighty hill 
c 17 
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where the seasons worked their patterns as on a loom. Tangled 
brakes of hawthorn and furze climbed upward to the fringe of 
forestSj and, between them, naked clitters of blue stone shone 
or sulked according to the sky. In June the may lighted thb 
expanse and the greater gorse spread like a running fire ; then, 
with passing of springs the hawthorn faded through phases of 
delicate pink, the gorse perished, and the highest colour-song was 
on the blue-grey shale slopes which thrust themselves in scattered 
debris through the grassy integument of the down. These stones 
faced the east, so that morning touched them as the sun heaved 
above Yes Tor and woke their responsive neutral tints to reflec- 
tion of rose or silver on fair mornings, or the leaden grey of rain 
when day broke darkly. 

Then waxed the heath and later gorse, and anon russet har- 
monies of brake-fern and autumn leaves burnt along the hill, with 
flash of falling foliage and crimson and scarlet and purple fruits 
from the whitethorn and the briony, the blackthorn and the briar. 
Lastly, winter drowned all with torrents of rushing water, or 
dwarfed the hugeness of the place in snow- Then vanished its 
deep concavities and curves, delicate hillocks and dimples, slopes 
and steeps, in one far-flung coverlet of whiteness. 

Hither returned Abel after a heavy day of work ; and twice he 
looked at his watch as he tramped back over Corn Ridge; 
because it happened that on this evening guests were expected at 
Fishcombe Cot, and Pierce desired not to be late for so unusual 
an occasion. 

Old Abner Barkell and his son, Richard, had already arrived 
when their host returned* They dwelt a mile distant in Meldon ' 
valley near the railway bridge, Mr. BarkelFs labours had ceased^ 
and he passed through the latter phases of his existence under 
the shadow of the mighty steel structure he had assisted to build 
It dominated his life, and that fragment of the world's energy 
represented by his working days, was now to some extent em- 
balmed amid the numberless rivets of Meldon Viaduct, He 
had laboured at its construction and, since its completion, had 
been employed to assist in repairing the giant when need 
arose. He knew the bridge as a watchmaker knows a watch or 
an engineer his engine. It was his life, as art is the life of an 
artist, as the oak is the life of her proper hamadryad. Abner'i 
son was also employed by the South Western Railway, and pur- 
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sued his business of signalman in a box beyond the viaduct^ 
where the railroad splits and a branch winds north-west to 
Cornwall. 

In regarding the ancient Barkellj one was conscious rather of ft 
bald neck than head. A small, roond-eyed face peered forward 
on its elongated throat, like a withered flower upon its stalk. He 
was red and wrinkled, cheerful and hopeful He could be merry 
on every subject but that of the viaduct. When speaking of 
this, his voice sank, as a voice sinks if religion is the matter. He 
was nearly bald ; his eyes watered and lacked lashes or brows, 
but merriment as well as rheum shone about them. His round 
nos€ was veined with purple, and he had no hair upon his face, 
save for one wart, under his right ear, from which depended a 
silver thread or two* His voice was weak but echoed laughter* 
Abner's son appeared to be a youthful copy of himself, Richard 
had the same long neck and small, amiable countenance. His 
hair was thin and of a nondescript brown. His forehead was 
belter developed than his parent's, and he possessed more intel- 
ligence. Yet to him also, viewed from an outer standpoint^ life 
was chiefly matter for amusement. He was still young ; he had 
never plunged into the art of living seriously, and never intended 
to do so. Life to the young and old becomes a circumstance 
without overmuch detail. Ignorance and forgetfulness may 
bring the spectator to a like conclusion concerning it. Only in 
the midst of the fight much material for real gravity offers. To 
Abner nothing mattered now but the welfare of Meldon Viaduct ; 
to his son nothing mattered at all. He was no fool, yet often 
seemed so to his neighbours, owing to an accident of character. 
The younger Barkell had no ambition^ and his friends— Dodd 
Wolferstan among the number — presented to him the curious 
spectacle of much trouble being taken upon matters not worthy 
of trouble. His philosophic attitude was unconscious but con- 
stitutional. It tended to utmost simphfication of lifci and its 
selfishness did not specially appear, since its obvious obligations 
were few, He had two elder brothers who were both sailors ; 
and a sister happily married to a small tradesman at Exeter. His 
widowed father sank to old age without more physical discomfort 
than rheumatism and the load of seventy years. The signalman's 
work was child's play to one of his intellect, and gave him leisure 
for his solitary amusement : that of reading. 
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Mr. Barkell wore his Sunday black on the occasion of this 
supper, and Richard, who had come directly from work^ dis- 
played the regulation velveteen suit and scarlet necktie of bii 
Railway. 

"Here us bet'* said Abner, as Fierce entered the kitchoL 
" 'Tis like the goodness of you people to take us, Vm sure. Oui 
kitchen boiler will be mended Monday; then you must come 
over and peck along with us ; though my boy*s cooking at best it 
but a sin and a shame/' 

Abel went into an outhouse to wash ; then he joined the suppei 
party. 

Mr. Barkeirs nose, veined with the delicacy of a flower-pel4 
sniffed the close air. 

"Irish slew— eh? Tis the king of victuals in proper hani 
A free use of onions, I see, Henny Fierce^ — like your big oal 
No mean woman can cook well It calls for a generous spirii 
a light hand and a large heart.'' 

Abel turned down the lamp, which was smoking, 

All ate heartily, but darkness fed with the master of the f< 
and he returned no more than surly grunts and nods to 
speeches, jests and questions of his friends. Richard knew 
trouble and avoided the theme ; but old Abner was ignoranl 
the matter and now unwittingly touched it. When the stew 
finished, Mrs, Pierce rose and cleared the table. Then she 
clean plates and went to the oven* 

" A pudden too 1 Tis a brave spread, an* Vm sure we tl 
you kindly/' declared Mr. Barkell *'I do wish 1 could 
another half*pint, but your brew be a thought stronger'n o\ 
What do *e think, Dicky? Shall I have a dash at it ?" 

"Let your bones answer, Tis they have to pay your 
bill,*' said his son. 

" Then fill my glass I I'm o£f duty to-night, so all's said/' 

It was a fiction with the veteran that he had duty on li ^ 
viaduct. He received a small pension from the Company as 
was permitted to haunt the scene of his former toil. In truth, b 
possessed no responsibility whatever; but he believed the dd 
Otherwise and regarded himself as a sort of prime caretaker 
the vast span above Oke gorge. 

With his mouth full of currant dumpling, Abner now si 
the delicate subject of Ilet Yelland* 
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'* Dish my old wig 1 what changes one hears tell of I So that 
bowerly cousin of youra have took up with the Portreeve to 
Bridgetstowe, A fine couple without a doubt, though us all 
thought you was the chosen/' 

Dicky tried to kick his father under the table j but, instead, 
his heavy boot grazed Pierce's shin. Abel appreciated the situa- 
tion and smiled grimly. 

**Let him talk. Yes — she's took up with Wolferstan. But 
there's many a slip 'twixt the cup an' the lip." 

" She'm a very nayghty girl/* declared Henny* " As good as 
tokened to Abel here; then that rosy youth — so trim an' dapper — 
shakes her out of herself an' darkens her judgment." 

Mr, Barkell spoke, 

" A coorious fashion of man. To think of his father trimming 
hedges, an' that dirt low that he*d run messages for a gipsy t An' 
this chap rising so high in the land." 

"He ain't got but one gift; an' that's the gift of getting 
on/' declared Mrs. Pierce in grudging tones. She smarted for 
er son. 

*Tis hke charity," answered Abner, sucking his cheeks. 
""It covers a multitude, He've the skill to get on the blind 
side of the bettermost. Tis a great accomplishment in him," 

** There's safety in smallness, boweveri" said his son, " — safety 
an' peace." 

** No doubt/' admitted the elder* " A fly can ride on a raging 
great bu!lock*s back quite comfortable ; but you an' me wouldn't 
travel far that way. Tis no real hardship to creep through 
the world on bread an' bacon, when you see what trouble 
overtakes the great." 

**All the same, 'tis a feeble thought," answered Abel; '^I 
"don^t blame the man for aiming at big things. I try even in my 
small way to get above the work Fm called to ] though I don't 
rise, through being one of the unlucky ones. But I blame him 
with all my force for coming between me an' her. I'm among 
friends, and so I say 'twas a damned dirty trick, an' the last 
word's not spoken yet. Ill marry the woman; an' you'll live 
to see it." 

The signalman regarded Pierce with interest. That a man 
should thus start forth deliberately to complicate life was passing 
strange to his mind* 
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" Don't ask me to help— that's all," he said. 

**Youl A cold-blooded toad like you! You that lodkn 
at your fellow-creatures as if we was horsemanship or a show 
at a fair I No, 1 don't want yoyr help» nor any other man's ; 
but I say it here, wi' half a pint of beer in me an* no more, 
that V\l marry the woman from under his nose — by God I will ! " 

His mother regarded her son nervously^ yet not without 
admiration, 

" That*s the sort he is — like his father before him," she said 
to Abner. 

"Yes^I roind the chap very well — a size larger than Abel, 
weren't he? The joke was that they said he carried you about 
in his pocket, ma'am,** 

" Six foot three — an* girth to match it. Always hungry for two 
men*s work.** | 

"Yet Death took him like a fly," murmured the ancient, 

"*Twas steam power killed him,*' she answered proudly. 
" 1 mind how they said that nothing less than a traction engine 
could have done it/* 

The recollection appeared to comfort Henny, She fetched 
spirits from the cupboard and some clean tumblers. All three 
men were now smoking and the little room reeked, Mrs. Pierce 
put another peat on the fire and went into the wash-house. 
From here she joined in the conversation while she cleaned 
the plates. 

" Airs fair in love, according to the old saying," began Abel 
with smouldering eyes. 

"Ban*t a subject as 1 can throw light upon,** confessed the 
signalman. " Females don't touch me ; but you— you was always 
peeping over the wall at the girls, when we went to national 
school and their playground was next to outs" 

'*A oner for women 1 was too," declared Mr. Barkell com- 
placently j ''so be Jack an* Samson, my sailor sons. Tis a 
very common taste in seafaring men. Perhaps *tis knowing 
the ease they can escape by water when the ship sails. But 
Dicky here— 'he'm different ; or if he ban't, then he*m a liar,** 

"You come along an* don*t call me namesj my old dear,**^ 
replied his son, " When I find a woman as tempts me to think 
of matrimony, Til put it in the newspaper. But I don^t reckon 
'twill be very soon*" 
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''Think of your old age, Dicky," shouted Mrs. Pierce irom the 
wash-house. 

'* That's it/' he called back. " My judgment is that widow- 
men have a lot the best of it ; and bachelor-men be better off 
still" 

** How 'bout the childer to keep *e out of the workhouse at 
the end, if you don*t happen to have good luck ? ** 

" Tis the childer take you there so often as not. Vd sooner 
have an annuity than the best childer as ever waited wi' hungry 
eyes for tne to die an^ get out o' the way, I don*t mean to 
be under no obligations to childer. There's nought easier on 
God's earth than not getting a wife an" family, Mrs. Pierce 1 " 

" Go along with you ! " she answered. '* You just wait till 
something in petticoats comes uppermost asUl shake you like 

rush in the wind. The female's bom that will make you look 

fool, Richard Barkell," 

"So I tell him,*' declared Richard's parent; "and for my 
:, the sooner the better. For, to say truth, I miss a woman 
»ut our house cruel, an* all the more after such a supper 

this. Dicky*s a peart chap, but his cooking— a very cut-throat 
lusiness, I assure 'el An\ when I hug my belly, he says, 
* What's the odds after it*s gone down?' Why, 'tis just then 

■that Nature ups and tells you what's the odds! The odds 
between cooking an* messing. But Dick*s got a digestion like 
m dog, and all's one to him. What don't fill fattens, an' what 
don't fatten fills, wi* him," 

Presently father and son prepared to depart, and Abel 
accompanied them for half a mile through the roughest part 
of the road. Then Mr. Barkell released his arm and the 
labourer, with a short * good-bye/ took himself and his sombre 
thoughts back to his mother. 

Abner stood a moment in the dewy valley, to fill his pipe and 

rest awhile before beginning the steep ascent to his home. 

Round about in the mystery of the summer night giant fragments 

i machinery rose stark and silent, and high above, among 

'the stars, a wisp of steel spanned the huge gap where Oke 

left Dartmoor and entered the valleys beneath* Meldon Viaduct 

^^lung like a spider's web spun of silver above the mists of the 

^BS^^^- Arms fell from it to the darkness below, and the whole, 

fraught with night's own magic, possessed a beauty of it^ own — 
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a beauty higher than the inherent beauty of perfect adaptation to 
its purpose. The iron way floated above them, fraii and delicate, 
like some dream-path for spirits. Yet here, transformed by 
that starry hour to mere staple of light against darkness, there 
towered a thousand tons of steel supporting a thoroughfare 
whereon forty thousand human souls sped yearly across the dizzy 
depths below, 

Mr. BarkeO regarded the mighty fabric as though his brain had 
conceived and his hand created it. 

" She'll be wanting a coal of paint come Spring," he remarked. 

Then, out on to the silvery thread, like a lizard with red 
eyes, there crept a flat, dark object and slipped across soundless, 
for the noise of the river prevented any murmui from aloft 

'* There goes the ten-thirty," said Abner* 

"Ves^ate as usual/' answered his son. '* Shell never run 
to table as long as Matthew Wilson drives her. Born late, that 
man, and not catched up his time. Can't make time, seemingly, 
like some clever souls here and there. Look at Ted Wilson 
in Seih Harry*s shop to Okehampton. Own brother to that 
engine-driver ; yet he uses time like a master/' 

Mu Barkell was pleased. 

''True, Richard, and a sharp thing to have marked in a youth 
like you. There's some men can make thirty minutes do the 
work of an hour — ^just like some can make thirty pence do 
the work of a crown. *Tis just a gift of nature.'* 

"Which you and me haven*t got, my old dear." 

Richard's parent stopped to blow. 

'* Very few men have got it/^ he answered, between his gas] 
** Tis mosdy a female's art. Granted they ain*t got our earniiig 
power; but ^tis a butivul arrangement an' makes a happy home 
where a man earns an' a woman saves. I wish you'd find sut 
a one." 

** Better still to do the saving and earning both yourself* 
said Dicky. " Here } take my arm, and don't talk no more till | 
we get home-along," 

He helped his father up the stiff slope where their little hou 
stood, perched high upon the left shoulder of the valley. 
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ON a morning one month after the holiday with her lover, 
Ilet Yelland started early for the Moon Her goal was the 
shaggy slope of Black Tor; and to reach it she passed easterly 
from her home, crossed Oke at a spol known as 'the Island/ 
which lies in the western branch of that river, and toiled onward 
up the opposite hiO. 

Above her stretched a marsh, ruled into black ridges by peat 
catting. The place was approached by a rough track from Fish- 
combe Head Water, and here, sudden ly^ where the girl sat to 
rest awhile, a horse's head bobbed over the heather and a man's 
head followed it, A moment later Abel Pierce stopped his cart 
and stood beside his cousin. Since their parting near Bridget- 
stowe they had not met. 

Pierce hitched his whip over the hames of the horse's collar, 
ben came across to where his cousin sat 

Much had happened in this man*s mind, and he moved by 

nether ways of late. From the standpoint that all was fair under 

present circumstances, he had started and swiftly lost himself in 

arkness. His conscience and his intentions were at war, 

)nce, in confidence, he had spoken to his mother and revealed a 

adow of his purpose. 

'* Twas robbery to come between,'* he said. ** And such as him 
nust be fought with his own weapons. An* one lie's so good as 
aother. A lie is a good tool, mother," 
*^For a rascal," she answered, "not for my son, Abel," 
**I only wanted to see what you'd think. No need to lie, 
truth^s strong enough. Do you mind the tale of Minnie 
sters?" 

* That's long forgot," 
' People believe it yet here and there. I do for one," 
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Henny shook her head and looked very grave. 

** Evil will come of this» Wolferstan made it clear as light 
that that wicked rumour was false. Why, near three years hme 
passed since £he poor creature drownded herself. VouTJ ocvei , 
brmg up that. He might take the law of you/' 

But her son did not answer. It seemed to him that his la 
hope lay here. He knew Ilet and felt a vague belief that if the ] 
breath of this vanished scandal could be revived and reach he 
something might cocoe of it. 

Now he met her, and she rose and smiled and shook handr] 
heartily. 

" Whatever brings you so far, Abel ? ** 

"Vm here for another journey of peat for Bowden," 

He pointed to chocolate -coloured sections of the fuel pill 
close at hand Two and two the scads stood propped in pairs m\ 
dry. They dotted the heather beside the cuttings, like a littl 
camp of fairy tents. 

'*And I've come for berries. The hills be purple with 
and they'm hanging well this year." 

*' All's well with you an' Aunt Susan?" 

"All's well An" with you?" 

** All*s blank* I love you so cruel." 

" Dear Abel-=-an' don't I love you ? '' 

**To be second's to be nought. Vm troubled, an' more 
troubled- But how can I speak if one man's name mustn't bef 
named between us?" 

"Why not ?^' 

" I can't speak of him with kindness, and won't any other wa)! 

"You can't speak of him any other way," she said quick 
" No living man can say a hard word of Dodd Wolferstan/' 

"A dead woman might. But you'm right: no living man 
least of all me— be like to say a harsh syllable. Don't look lOj 
that^so fierce* I don't say as everybody believed it. I'd 
his neck to-morrow— for love of you; but I wouldn't hurt 
feelingSj I'm sure." 

" That won't do for me," she answered slowly, and her tnelld 
voice sank to lower depths* " YouVe said a thing that there'f 
no unsaying. You said it deliberate. You meant to say it" 

"* It jumped out" 

" Well go on. What more's to say ? " 
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" Be I, as blesses yoar shadow, going to drop gall in your cup 
— ^now in your love-time? Vm sorry I spoke. Twas a thing 
blazed about long before ever you came to Sourton. A stupid 
mmour— dead, no doubt, now/' 

** Not dead in your mind." 

*' God curse me 1 '' he burst out. " God strike me dumb. Vm 
never myself along with you, I wish to Christ I'd never seen your 
lovely face* You've ruined my life. Ax the man himself, if you 
care to know any more/* 

'* Likely i As if I'd demean myself. Do I want to hear any- 
^ing he don't please to tell me?*' 

** Then let it drop. I most wonder he didn*t tell the tale after 
be*d got 'e safe. An' yet, I don't ; for why should we cry stinking 
fish to them that love us ? '* 

" Go 1 " she said, " What you've spoke have run through my 
' head like water through a sieve. I laugh at it I scoro it. I 

even forgive you for saying it" 
I '* Well you might, if you knowed all there was in my heart for 

' you. *Twas only a pang brought the word out I dare say 'tis 
a lie. He^s a good man very like, I wish to God I was so 

tgood," 
** I always thought you was good/* 
- " Forget what I said." 
: *' Nothing easier. ^Tis no more to me than last year's bad 
weather. Go about your business now, and let me set on mine.'* 
**Tis my only happiness left that you'm happy/' 
I '*Very well then. Make me happier by getting out of my 
sight/' 

He returned to his cart and began to pack the peat cakes into 
it She sat with her thoughts working, as the storm wind works 
on tiie cloud. In her eyes the Valley of Rocks was mirrored. 
The word uttered had indeed been matter for scorn and laughter; 
but when the laughter ceased and the scoro ttuiied cold, some- 
thing remained. She was a proud woman, and the defects 
common to her qualities she did not lack* In her hot and loving 
heart existed ample room for jealousy. It occurred to her that 
Wolferstan had lived for thirty years before he heard her nam«. 
He was very handsome. He had confessed to friendship with his 
former master's daughter. 
\ The day smiled clear and cool, touched with haxe^ of c» 
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wind, that tempered the sunlight but cast no shadow, This^ 
aeriad condition brought the huge composition of nature together, 
in a translucent and lilac light that leavened, without altering, 
the proper colours here harmoniously mingled The brooding 
eyes of the woman saw Oke plunge through a glen beneath and 
part into twin cascades that foamed away to right and left of an 
island. Set in a ring of broken and dancing water, this islet 
shone. Trees, shrubs ^ grasses, ferns and plu tonic rocks were 
cast together here in the lap of the hills, like a single jewel of 
many verdant hues— of sallow silvery and glittering birch, of 
golden green rowan and glaucous fern already touched to sudden 
gold in splashes. The grey boulders shone between ; thdr 
granite ruled the living things, spread in tables, jutted in peaks, 
and finally massed into a tumult and riot of lovely rock forms, 
where the river joined her arms again, and peeped and twinkled 
amid mighty stones, with spout and thread and glassy convexity 
of prisoned light. Below were pools, little beaches of sand, and 
bogs dripping to the edge of the river, all lighted by the lamps of 
the asphodel j brightened by the red rosettes of the sundew, and 
the tiny butterwoit's livid leaves; made beautiful by the pimpernel 
and the least bell-Sower where they twined their pink and azure 
together. The water-ousel bobbed beside the river and, aloft, 
the ring-ousel uttered a note like the striking of flints, and 
showed his sooty plumage and the white half-moon upon his 
neck. Far distant on steep places, many rivulets flashed sun- 
messages as they leapt downwards to join the river. Their 
glint and movement added life to the texture of the mountain- 
side; while branches also waved, dead grasses shivered in paly 
sheets of light upon the open spaces; and brake-fern threw a 
slow movement of brightness over the hollows. Seen close, their 
spring and motion were very manifest, Every tall stem swayed 
an inch or two, carrying the waves of light as corn carries them ; 
and each upspringing frond had worn a hole in the herbage under 
pressure of varying winds, 

A faint and faded radiance still spread upon the western 
hills, where the ling now died ; and above them, in shapes 
uncouth and monstrous, here huddled close, here scattered wide, 
like a herd of feeding dinosaurs or dragons from the earth^s 
morning, there towered the hooded battlements and masses oC 
Shilstone Tor- With tumultuous outUnes it broke the sky, and 
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behind it, higher still, in shape of greater simplicity, the bosom 

of Corn Ridge flung its huge curve* Wrapped rn a ojilky lustre 

.as of pearl, it ascended and sank from south to north, and only 

ane dim detail crowned the summit, where stood the tumulus of 

I stone man's grave. 

Now all this gathered ripeness and fruition waited, in the brief 

plendour of autumn, for the rain to drown it and the frost to 
destroy. The pageant waxed as the year waned. Soaking deso- 
itlon was near that would end all; winds were waking that 
ffould tear their gold from birch and ash, and send it whirling, 
pn a thousand eddies of air and water, hurled by the elements 

ack to the elements again, 

Ilet stared at the Island of Rocks, but saw nothing. She was not 
tune with Nature's mood, and neither perceived nor shared it, 

. great dragon-fly hawking beside her, startled her out of thought 
by the sudden rustle of its gauzes ; then she sank hack into her 

lind again* For once the waters that ran among the hills had 

'no voice for her, no power to sweeten the corners of her thought. 

This crude poison stole into her crude spirit, and her unsophisti- 

ated heart began to suffer. The simplest, primal emotions 
awoke. Contagion worked swiftly in this pure environment, as 
the evil germ fastens first on a healthy subject brought within its 

k reach* Great love will always smother weak principles, and now, 
gll unused to man's way, Ilet writhed at this sudden shadow 
from her sweetheart*s past, but did not yield to it. Finally she 
Hung the thought from her with resolution, and rose to go about 
her business. 

She picked at the whortleberries for some brief while, then 
ave it up and sat down again. Presently Abel Pierce returned 
her before he started with a full cart* 

** Vou*m not working," he said. " Don't sit here so glum and 

rretched. No man's all a loving woman thinks him* I didn't 

aean more than that^^ — not much more* At least look at it from 

tmy side too. I knowed that when I spoke I must anger you ; 

but rd rather do even that than see your life ruined." 

She stared in front of her and made no answer. So he left her 

land she heard his cart creak and jolt away. Then she began to 

pick the wild fruits again. But the monotony of this task was 

more than her mind could endure. She emptied her can of its 

arple, took her basket and started to tramp home. 
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Far off, unseen, Abel saw her go, and understood. She was a 
woman with a large heart — built in one chamber. Room there 
was for a single mastering interest, but her mind lacked machinery 
to weigh, to contrast, or to calculate. If he could separate her 
from Dodd Wolferstan, she would nbt go back to him. Half 
idly, half deliberately, half with intention and half by the accident 
of the opportunity, Pierce had called up a legend long dead. 
It was a lie and never had received much attention, save from 
the baser sort who love to smear dirt across a good name. But 
a thing ridiculed at the time might be revived to some purpose 
now. The mother of the girl who had drowned herself in Bude 
Canal still lived, and still swore that Wolferstan was the seducer. 
As for Abel, he felt no shame in reviving the falsehood. He 
very easily made himself believe it, and so justified his conduct 
to his conscience. He pretended with himself that he was doing 
right ; and secretly the animal in him hoped that as a result of 
that bad day's work, there might fall blows between himself and 
the wronged man. He itched to deliver them, to fight for the 
woman and make good his claim, as the hart wins the hind. A 
subtler course, however, awaited him. Days were at hand that 
would see him suffer blows, not strike them, and reach his object 
by submission rather than assault 
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HE farm of Bowden was situated on lofty ground near 
the Moor edge .; and South Down, the hill that rose before 
Pierce*s cottage by Oke, formed its northern boundary* Beyond 
certain woods that crowned this height, the farmhouse itself stood 
and looked due west over Tamar to the high lands of ComwalL 

Now, oD a Sunday morning, the daughter of the house made 
a special toilet at an hour but little earlier than noon. Her 
parents were worshipping in Bridgetstowe; the dwelling-place 
was silent and the hour was stilL Sunshine streamed into 
Primrose's bedroom where she sat in a pale blue dressing-gown, 
doing her hatr. On the table in front of her lay a fashion-plate, 
showing some new mode of coiffure; and she had arranged 
looking-glasses so that she might appreciate the effect she was 
crating. Her hands were lifted above her head ; in her mouth 
w^ a thick lock of hair, and her teeth showed over it. Her 
beautiful neck bent towards the left-hand glass and her eyes 
were turned to another. Presently she lowered one hand very 
carefully to pick up a hairpin; but the mouod of hair, like 
a little, shining barley-mow^ fell suddenly in a great tumbled 
mass shot with sunshine. The work of five minutes was spoiled 
and her bright tresses dropped in a flood around her* 

** Devil take the thing," she said out loud. Then she shook 
her eyes clear and began to study the picture again. While she 

:rused the subtleties of an ugly head-dress, her fingeri played 

th the hairpin she had picked up and twisted it this way 
and that, until it broke. 

Primrose was eight-and-twenty, but the fact did not appear, 
and she carefully concealed it. She belonged to the blonde type 
of women who are lovely as 6owers in their June» yet Time 
too often is hard with them afterwards. Alexander Horn was 
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exceedingly stout, but salvation for his daughter came through 
her mother's blood. Mrs. Horn lacked any figure worthy of the 
name and wore well 

Primrose was superbly fashioned and her athletic life kept her 
within the magic of absolute loveliness* Still, she looked 
ahead anxiously. Her face was a little worn with the physical 
exercise she took. She was rathtr under the middle height, and 
her soft, rich contours concealed small bones, but surprisingly 
hard muscles. Only herself and her horse knew the physical 
strength in her arms. She had seen men do things and, in 
secret, surprised herself to find their exploits not beyond he 
own power. 

She was all woman, loved admiration, loved ease, and love 
praise. With the successes of a country girl she had been long 
familiar. Her courage, her skill in horsemanship and her know* 
ledge of the country enabled her to achieve great sporting 
triumphs. She had hunted since the fearless age of childhood^ 
and, with years^ her nerve never faltered. Yet behind it lay self- 
control and judgment. She took no needless risks. 

This woman's beauty was arrestive. Her face had small 
features, but the grey eyes were large and lustrous. Her mouth 
was frankly Greek and of an unusual brilliance* Her gaze could 
be subdued to bewitching softness and her voice possessed none 
of that hard intonation common in the out-of-door girl. There 
was nothing about her that aped the male. No sequestered houri 
ever cooed more gently. She even sounded a note of helpless- 
ness sometimes, and it made strangers seek occasion to aid her* 
Young men often struggled to give her a lead ; and the spectacle 
brought much amusement to those who knew Primrose In 
the hunting field. It was a favourite story that she had once 
shown the Master of the North Devon Foxhounds over a Dart- 
moor river. His name was Orlando Slanning — a noisy youth 
with more money than brains, and more good looks than either* 
But the sportsman quickly forgave Primrose and was now atDong 
her admirers. 

Next to riding and driving. Miss Horn best liked the exercise 
of walking. She was a good Moor-woman, and enjoyed the life 
she had led ; but her enthusiasm for it diminished as she grew 
olden Her days were uneventful Sometimes she said that 
a row of cinnamon brushes with white tips represented the 
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best the world had given her. Certaiii minor romances had 
lightened her existence^ but only one — with a fair and comely 
young doctor — personally interested Primrose. He had broken 
his neck on Dartmoor during the year that Dodd Wolferstan 
came to Bowden as baiUH^. 

She liked good looks in the malej and amused herself with 
ideas about men. Now certain matters were afoot^ and she in- 
tended to marry. This morning she tired her bair for two visitors 
who were coming to midday dinner. One her heart hungered for 
and had long desired ; the other desired her. 

Much common sense and the sportswoman's gift of patience 
belonged to her. She had also strength and intensity of purpose. 
The woman pretended to no social ambitions and kept within her 
class J albeit she might have ascended out of it. Certain younger 
sons had made frantic overtures on more than one occasion, 
but they were snubbed. She had a knack of appearing at meet 
just as hounds went to cover, and vanishing with the end of the 
sport. 

Of the two men now approaching Bowden, one chanced to be 
that Orlando Slanning already mentioned; the other was the 
Portreeve of Bridgetstowe. 

No emotional passage had been exchanged between Alexander 
Horn's daughter and either of these men. In the matter of 
Slanning, the love was all on his side, and he bad been twice 
rejected ; in Wolferstan's case the tenderness rested with her, and, 
though the veil was gently lifted once or twice before he left 
Bowden, his steadfast eyes, set on other things, bad failed to 
understand her meaning, or guess her regard. She was not angry 
with him, for he had not slighted hen He had merely missed 
the possibility she indicated. There was no immedi^r 
Such sensuous love as she could feel went out to Dod-- r- 

Stan. She liked the clean, brisk, handsome body of hiir 
high colour of him ; the voice of him ; his coi^r**" *^ 
even his religious faith in the principlcH an 
church on which he trusted. She knew he had 
and would dominate- The belief that he must !>«• 
to control her held some fascination in it Slie J* 
man who could be trusted to do so. Hit btt 
interested her. His dignity and sdf^^kpeodcfic 
able in a workhouse boy. He bid confidec 
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hopes and aspirations ; but his ambition of ancestors she held i 
weakness — almost his only one. 

Her life was unsettled and not happy since be had laft 
Bowden, She pictured herself his wife presently, and sometimes 
she pretended with herself that he was watting to wio a positioQ 
that would warrant a proposal. But common sense laughed at 
this conceit. She knew in reality that he loved her not at all j 
yet, since he loved nobody else, she supposed he might be 
brotight finally to love her if she played her part. Upon this 
conviction there bad come the startling news that Dodd was 
engaged to an extremely humble girl at Sourton. Only love 
could have led him into such an error — and a very gigantic love 
—because Wolferstan had often spoken in the past of marriage 
and the vital factor a wife must be in the existence of any strug- 
gling, rising man. Primrose remembered the occasion of that 
sentiment and the tremor that had come to her while he spoke. 
But his bright, loveless eyes always acted like ice on her own 
secret heat Now she wondered if their expression had changed 
and he had looked softly upon this maiden. She had considered 
the situation in all its bearings and taken the trouble to glean 
particulars concerning Ilet. The matter filled her life. She felt 
no sympathy for any but herself, and hope was not dead when 
she considered the mean nature of this engagement She imagined 
possibilities, remembered the old rumour concerning Minnie 
Masters ; knew that it was a lie ; wished that it had been true ; 
dotibted whether it would influence a sane woman in any case. 
When Dodd left Bowden, she had determined to keep in touch 
with him and never let him quite stray beyond the influence of 
the farm and those therein. She had expected that as years 
passed and Wolferstan began to consider the importance of a 
wife, he would probably look upon her in a new light. Now, 
however, he had both sought and found elsewhere. It might 
already be too late to turn him. As Abel Pierce reflected upon the 
woman, so now Primrose considered the man. Wolferstan had 
already been engaged for two months, and it was not through 
him but another that she learned the news. She held this a good 
rather than a bad sign* It argued a tittle uneasiness in his mind, 
a possible sub-consciousness that he had not acted wisely. But 
again her common sense tore to tatters this flimsy fancy, for the 
fact that he had not mentioned his engagement showed t1 
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jEceedingly slight significance in bis own opinion of his friend- 
"ship with Bowden. 

To-day, however, he was coming to dinner, and the matter of 
his engagement must be touched upon. His happiness did not 
enter into her calculations ; only her own concerned her. Him 
she could not force into matrimony; but at the bottom of her 
hot heart was a chilly resolution as yet scarcely revealed to'berselt 
Primrose meant that if she did not marry him, no other woman 
should. 

In this frame of mind she dressed her wonderful hair and put 
on her Sunday gown. 

She was in the parlour five minutes before Mr, and Mrs, Horn 
drove home from Biidgetstowe, and noted that Dodd Wolferstan 
sat in the back of tlic Bowden vehicle. Her parents had picked 
him up after church. The other visitor was also of the company. 
Young Slanningj who came on horseback, had overtaken the 
dogcart returning* Orlando was a rich miller's son and dwelt at 
his home near B ridge tsto we. Of late life took a serious turn 
with him, for his father was dying of cancer. Soon he must beajr 
on his own shoulders the burden of * Slanning's,' as the mill was 
called. 

The horseman rode a neat cob and looked exceedingly well 
iipon it. He was handsome, after an obvious fashion, with large 
regular features, fine eyes, curling black hair, neat moustache and 
big rosy mouth that seldom lacked a cigar in the comer of it. 
Primrose rather admired him ; his abundant energy interested her 
and his vanity caused her amusement But while Wolferstan 
poured out his strength and manhood in self advancement and 
the proper work of the world, young Slanning lived only for 
pleasure and to spend a better man's money. His father had 
spoiled him since his childhood, and now reaped the leward in 
mental anxiety which added a gloom to his death-bed. Orlando, 
having tried a merchant's office for one year and declare 
his health could not stand the direful strain of L« 
abandoned business and turned to a sportsman's * 
possessed no talent, and least of aJl the talent f 
He was wax in the hand of any man or woman c 
entertaiaed a lively conceit of himself, and hi 
that few young fellows of six-and-twenty h^ 
itistence more handsomely. He pitfomxec 
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Alexander Horn ; but the stout, taciturn farmer, in that he was 
father of Primrose, always won a civility absurdly obvious by 
comparison with Slaiining's usual cubbish manners. As Master 
of the North Devon Foxhounds, he had annoyed most men with* 
out humour, amused those who possessed it, and won the 
indifferent contempt of both classes. Yet he possessed virtues. 
He was generous, and good-tempered save where his vanity 
happened to be threatened* He sought a new thing hourly, and 
for the moment found himself keenly attracted by the operations 
of the local yeomanry* He had secured a commission in this 
force and now went under the delusion that he was a militaiy 
man* He spoke of " the service " and affected the company dt 
soldiers* 

Primrose greeted both guests and shook hands with them. 
She observed that Mr. Slanning bad taken to an eyeglass since 
their last meeting. He fought with this from time to time, and 
held it in his right eye after a fashion that he believed to be 
martial* 

" Morning, Miss Horn, Tve got a big crow to pick with you,' 
he began. '* Yes— really. Never once— never once did y< 
come to the camp when we were under canvas at Hey Tor.'* 

"Tis such a way. But I thought of you and was glad yod 
had fine weather*" 

"By Jove— wet or fine, it's all one in camp, 1 can tell you. 
Work — ^nothing but work from rmeiik to dark. And night 
attacks too 1 " 

" What a hero 1 " she said, then turned to Wolferstan. 

Slanning took his horse to the stable, and Primrose was left for 
a moment with the Portreeve. 

" But this is great news * Why ever didn't you tell 
Dodd?" she began at once. 

"I ought to have. Fm much to blame. I was going to tCK 
day*" 

"We have only heard the bare fact. What is her name? 
Where does she live? Is she very pretty? Do I know her?" 

" She's called Ilet— Ilet Yelland — and she lives with her ai 
at Sourton/' 

" Old Susan Yelland 1 She used to work at— I know whi 
you mean." 

" And she is pretty — very — at least, 1 think so ; and you doi 
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know her, but I hope you soon will. Now all your questions are 
answered." 

" I've fifty more. Dark or fair ? " 

"Dark." 

" May I ask her age ? " 

"Twenty-three." 

She shook his hand warmly and pressed it. 

" I hope you'll be very, very happy, Dodd." 

"Thank you very much. Primrose. But I must be. I can't 
realize my wonderful fortune yet." 

Suddenly Miss Horn gave a gasp. She produced a hand- 
kerchief, put it to her eyes and rushed away from him into the 
house. 

He stared uneasily and was glad that nobody had seen her. 
At dinner she appeared calm, smiling, bright as usual. 

Mr. Horn carved the beef. He was a blonde, fat man of sixty, 
and his daughter had received her wide grey eyes from him. As 
a cattle-breeder the farmer claimed an honourable position in the 
West Country and beyond it. His name was responsible for 
many stupid jests among those familiar with the matter of short 
horns and long horns. Mr. Horn ate beef as he bred it : with 
judgment. He spoke not a word until the sirloin, Yorkshire 
pudding and vegetables had gone. Then he picked his teeth 
with a gold pin which he kept stuck in the lappet of his waistcoat 
for that purpose, nodded to himself once or twice, and poured 
out a glass of ale. 

His wife was not a great talker, but far less silent than her 
husband. Orlando Slanning, however, enjoyed the company of 
silent people, since, after hounds, his own voice was the music 
that he best loved. He prattled now of the yeomanry, now of 
manoeuvres, now of what would happen to the War Department 
if he was made head of it. He appeared recently to have itodied 
printed pages— a very unusual performance with^lum. 

" I do believe you've read a book 1 " cried Primrbi 
Mr. Slanning's read a book ! " 

" Why not ? " asked the farmer. 

" Of course — that's why you bought the eyc| 

Orlando smiled at her question. 

" I say, that's too bad — really." 

" I'm sure I hope your sight isn't giving ya 
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Mrs. Horn kindly. She was a faded^ brown, thin woman, with 
gentle eyes. By some trick of atavism she had developed a 
strong sentimentality and an immature feeling for art. These 
peculiarities she kept to herself. They took the humble form of 
admiring flowers or sunsets, and reading such scraps of poetiy 
as occurred in the local journal They also appeared in the 
exceedingly inappropriate name that she had given to her 
daughter. She went and came like a shadow, and dominated 
the scene no more than some faint, ever-present picture hung 
upon the waU- 

" Nothing serious— really. Just to help me to see what 
fellows are doing sometimes on field days." 

" VoQ manage it capitally,'' said Primrose. *' I should like t? 
have a photograph of you with that in your eye," 

*^ I say I would you? Then you shall^the very next time Vm 
in Plymouth- In my mess jacket — eh ? It*s rather " 

" Eat your pudden,'^ said Mr. Horn, *'else leave it We've all 
done." 

The farmer and his wife respected Dodd Wolferstan and Mm 
Horn knew that Primrose did more than respect him* At one 
time, before their bailiff left them, the parents had discussed him 
as a possible husband for their only child. But Dodd departed 
to pursue his life's story elsewhere, and the persistent Slanning 
became more and more apparent* Like the rest of the worlds 
Alexander Horn perceived that he was but a slight man ; never- 
theless, he now wanted Orlando for his daughter and was doing 
what he could to help the match. He knew the young miller's 
weakness, but he also knew his own child*s strength , and felt 
satisfied that, once married. Primrose would take the whip hand 
as a matter of course. Orlando was the sort of youth (so the 
farmer believed) whose career depended more upon his wife's 
character than his own. He was weak, not in the least wicked 
Moreover, he must soon be very comfortably off. 

After dinner the men walked in the garden and Primrose went 
with them ; but Mrs* Horn stayed indoors, put up her feet and 
read Keble. 

Dodd was called to leave Bowden in a short while, that he 
might get back to Bridgetstowe for his class. After noon on 
Sundays he gathered a company of lads about him and taught 
them what he knew concerning conduct and rehgion. He 
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instilled much of his own enthusiastic and devout faith into the 
hearts of younger men ; and he enjoyed the work. 

Primrose Horn walked with the Portreeve as far as Bowden 
gate; and while they were absent Mr. Slanning talked to the 
farmer. They sat together in a little summer-house, and Orlando 
did the conversation. 

" Awfully lovely she is. The belle of the countryside easily. 
Not a girl within miles of her. And such a seat! I've heard 
experienced men from the shires say they never saw a woman 
quite so absolutely perfect on horseback — really. And her 
pluck! But I needn't tell you these things, because if you 
don't know 'em, who should ? But, all the same, I don't think 
you and Mrs. Horn quite realize what a wonder she is. And how 
good ! — her goodness is terrific. But you live with her and have 
got accustomed to it. But the rest of the world is awfully keen 
about it. I wish to God she'd take a fancy to me — to God 
I wish it!" 

" Why not ?" asked Mr. Horn. 

Then Orlando rolled on again. He chattered without inter- 
mission for five minutes, and as his remarks were now transferred 
from Primrose, and occupied with his own ambitions for the 
future and achievements in the past, the young man's tongue 
flew swiftly and his statements increased in splendour. He 
surprised himself with the brilliant case he put; and he only 
ceased speaking when a gentle, inarticulate sound revealed 
the fact that Alexander Horn had gone to sleep. The farmer's 
hands were folded over his stomach; his legs were extended 
before him ; the lower buttons of his waistcoat were unfastened. 

Orlando, muttering a word expressive of annoyance, jumped up 
and went to meet Primrose, who was now returning. Reduced 
to a speck, Wolferstan strode along the way westerly. 

"Good, worthy chap, that," said Slanning, who suspected 
Miss Horn's weakness. "What a glutton for work! And 
anxious to do good in his parochial way. Really a very decenit 
fellow — considering how he's raised himself." 

" I'm glad you admire him," she said. 

" Rather — we're very good friends." 

" He would like to hear your opinion, I think. It mi 
his own view." 

" He's a humble beggar — eh ? " 
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" His own view of you, I mean ; not his view of himself/' 

** His view of me ! " exclaimed Orlando, shaken from com- 
placency. " Has he got a view of me ? Rather cheek— don't 
you think?" 

" A cat may look at a king ; a Portreeve may form an opinion 
of a miller's son." 

" I Aafg you to call me a miller's son ! " 

"Why?" 

" Oh, I don't know : it sounds so feeble." 

" It's true — as true as that I'm a farmer's daughter. I suppose 
you'll be a full-blown miller yourself presently, when your father 
dies." 

" Worse luck ! But what did young Wolferstan say of me ? " 

" * Young Wolferstan ! ' He's years older than you are." 

"To my wider experience of life he seems young — almost 
a boy." 

" We can't all have your immense advantages. As you ask, I may 
tell you that, when mentioning you, he said ' poor Slanning '." 

Orlando stared with real astonishment. 

"Not even 'mister'?" 

"No; just 'poor Slanning', in a particularly kind tone of 
voice." 

" ' Poor Slanning ' ! * Poor Slanning ' ! What the deuce did 
he mean ? I could buy him up a hundred times over." 

" Of course you could." 

"Then what ?" 

" Don't ask me, my dear man." 

" ' Poor Slanning'. The fellow's a fool ! " 

"He couldn't mean money. He knows that you are rich — 
for a miller's son." 

" If he didn't mean money, what did he mean ? " 

She abstained from enlightening him. 

" I'm not pleased," continued Orlando. " I shan't forgive 
that in a hurry. You oughtn't to be so jolly friendly with these 
low people." 

" I don't think I ought — really," she answered, mimicking him 
to his face. Then she wakened Mr. Horn by kissing her parent's 
pendulous cheek. 

Slanning turned away both puzzled and annoyed. 

" Damn the man ! " he thought. 



CHAPTER VI 
LINTS TOR 

THREE days later chance sent Miss Horn to Okehampton. 
She drove a dogcart and was alone save for the company 
of two young children. She had overtaken the little things on 
their way to school and, since the morning was wet and their 
struggles with an old umbrella unavailing, had stopped and 
picked up the boy and girl, who were known to her. 

As they proceeded at an increased pace, they came suddenly 
within sight of a traction-engine which travelled toward them ; 
but the driver, concerned with his own affairs, did not see that 
Primrose had held up her hand. Her young horse was timid 
and now he flinched, broke out of his trot, and became un- 
manageable at the sound of the snorting engine. Miss Horn 
cried to a man who was leaning over a gate by the way, and, 
turning, he hastened into the road and shouted to the driver of 
the locomotive. A moment later it stopped and after much per- 
suasion and patience. Primrose, with the help of Abel Pierce, 
succeeded in getting her steed past the engine and the trucks 
behind it. A hot puff of oily air came from this monster, and 
the horse shivered and snorted until he was clear of it. 

** Lucky I met you. Pierce," said Primrose, who knew the 
labourer as an occasional worker at Bowden. " Who's that fool 
on the engine ? He ought to lose his job." 

"'Tis Sam Brown, miss* Thereli be ao acddait some day. 
He's a sorrowful man, an* always brooding, an' ain't got very good 
sight neither. They dear little childer too ! " 

" Well, I'm much obliged to yoii.^ 

" An' welcome, miss/' 

Something about the labourer mtpc^ She had 

known him for a cheerful man : but li u%4tty and 

his voice inert 
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" Are you out of work ? " she asked. 

He shook his head. 

" Plenty doing, miss, but " 

" You were standing looking over that gate — luckily for me." 

" I be a thought down-daunted along of a thing or two. I'm 
taking a holiday. But please don't tell nobody. I didn't ought 
to be." 

She wondered at what might induce a spirit of depression in 
this man. Labouring people did not win her sympathy. She 
regarded them as necessary, but not more interesting than a 
steam plough or mechanical seed drill. That such a man as 
Pierce could be either much uplifted, or downcast, seemed 
absurd to her. 

" What's the matter with you ? " she asked. 

"Don't tell none I be loafing," he repeated. "Least of all 
Mr. Horn — such a towser for work as him. 'Tis only to-day." 

"I'm sorry you are troubled," she said, and Abel looked 
surprised, for he knew well enough that the farmer's daughter 
was considered a hard woman. Remembering the past position 
of Wolferstan at Bowden, he pondered with himself. He 
recollected how rumour had once linked the Portreeve's name 
with Miss Horn's. While he thought, his eyes unconsciously 
brightened, because they rested on the two little children. Them 
he loved. It was an inner part and characteristic of Pierce 
to do so, and children always found him willing and gentle. He 
smiled now at a small, yellow-haired girl, and put up his hand 
to feel her cheek. 

" 'Tis hard to be happy, miss," he said, " hard to be happy 
when you'm growed to the thinking age. I be disappointed 
of a great hope." 

" Ah 1 — you're not the only man in the world in that fix." 

Something urged him to speak openly. 

"Do 'e chance to know a maiden by name of Ilet Yelland?" 
he asked. 

Her lips tightened, but she did not change colour. 

" Some tale that Mr. Wolferstan " she said. 

" More'n a tale Ah, Daisy," — he broke off and spoke to 

the little girl. " You mind, Daisy, my pretty, never you let two 
men love 'e to once when you grow wife-old. 'Tis — 'tis hell for 
one of 'em." 
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The woman grew interested Her horse was impatient, but 
she quieted it with a word. Then she turned to Abel. 

** More than a tale ! How do you know ? " 

" For a very good reason. I'd thought that Ilet Yelland would 
have married me. I'm her cousin." 

'^What! He's marrying a woman who might have married 
you?" 

" Ess fey ! Or a crowned king. There's no other such she — 

I But what's this to you ? I'm so full of it, that 'twill out, 

miss." 

" Had she promised you ? " 

" Not that, but so good as. I'd come to feel 'twas to be — so 
had my mother. 'Twas clea: like without words. If I'd but 
spoken afore she seed him, she would have said * yes '. But, like 
a daft fool, I drifted on contented." 

" You men are sheep in such matters." 

** He wasn't. He courted her like a fire courts an old straw 
rick. I was working to Tavistock for a week, an' when I comed 
home they was tokened. An' she loving me very well all the 
time, for she said so." 

" But him better — naturally." 

Abel dropped his head and felt the sting. 

" Naturally — no doubt — such a fine, church-going, well-thought- 
on man." 

The little boy in the dogcart here ventured to speak. He was 
waiting uneasily for Primrose to drive on, and he and his sister 
had whispered together once or twice. 

" Please, miss — if us may get down an' travel ? Us shall be 
cruel late an' get into trouble, if you please." 

" I'll drive you to the school-house door," she answered ; then 
spoke to Pierce. 

"You are a good deal interested in this affair, of course — 
if, as you say, you were practically engaged to your cousin ? " 

The labourer was playing with Daisy again, and looking into 
the innocent, staring eyes of the child. They were like the white 
of the plover's egg : just touched with faintest pearly azure, and 
in them the iris rested deliciously blue. Her little hands hek* 
Abel's whiskers. 

" Give me a kiss an' I'll give 'e a halfpenny," he said. 

Daisy obeyed at once, and he held her head to his ched 
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her lips might stay on it. Primrose saw fleeting happiness pass 
over his face at the touch. 

" YouVe fond of children ? " 

"More than that, miss, somehow. IVe got a queer feeling 
for 'em." 

'*I like them till they grow old enough to lie an' whisper 
against us. Then I hate them. What you have said has rather 
surprised me — for a private reason." 

" Knowing one of the parties so well, I dare say it might" 

She regarded him sharply and divined at least a part of his 
meaning. 

" Where are you working to-morrow ? " 

*' At a job a thought out of the common. There was a man 
died to Okehampton last year, and now his wife wants a bit 
of moor-stone to set unwrought upon his grave. I know just 
such a piece, and I be going to show it to Joshua Bloom from 
Arscott's granite works at Belstone to-morrow." 

"Where is it?" 

" Away up over, 'twixt Lints an' Dinger. They'll fetch a cart 
by New Bridge on Blackavon." 

" When will you be there ? " 

" Late afternoon, miss." 

" I'll ride that way between four and five. Keep your eye on 
Lints Tor, and, when you see me there, come across. I've got 
something to say to you." 

" I'll come, miss." 

"But don't mention who 'tis when you see me; and don't name 
the matter to anybody." 

Leaving him to reflect on this strange appointment, and rich 
with ample matter for her own thoughts, the woman started her 
steed into a swift trot. Daisy crowed with delight and clung to 
her brother's arm. Primrose, well used to the flying wind against 
her face, narrowed her eyes a little and put the whip in its socket. 

When she returned that way, two hours later. Pierce was gone, 
but he had only just departed. For many minutes he stood, 
leaning over the gate, with his mind full of this remarkable 
experience. Of a superstitious spirit, he felt strongly how greater 
powers than his own were taking up the thread of his enterprise 
and about to weave their proper pattern into it. The object of 
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Primrose he already suspected. Even sis he in secret had cast 
about for some stout aid against his rivalj so it seemed that 
she too had similarly sought And she had found him. He 
stared out at the chance which had brought them together* as 
though it was a physical object and could be seen. He knew 
perfectly well what Miss Horn would have to say. It struck him 
that he might meet her half way and surprise her at the amount 
of his wits. But already he perceived that her part would be 
very secret and very difficult. He guessed that she must also be 
using her brains assiduously just then ; and he was right While 
he debated slowly and solidly, Miss Horn^s swifter intelligence 
covered wide countries and attacked the problem from a hundred 
separate standpoints. She was alive to the exceeding danger 
of the thing she had suddenly planned ; but therein lay its salt. 
Keen spice to life offered before the spectacle of the love-lorn 
Pierce, The game was worth the candle, for possible success 
would justify the risk of possible failure. At best a bold move 
might win Wolferstan ; at worst she could only stand with 
respect to him where now she stood. Failing actual possession 
of him» nothing mattered. His opinion of her signified not at 
all — excepting in the event of marriage. In any other relation 
hate was as welcome to her as indifference. There must, how- 
ever, be no danger of truth escaping to poison success after 
the eventj if success came. Therefore her first determination 
was better to study Pierce when next they met, and learn whether 
indeed he might be found trustworthy and meet for such a task* 
To the tryst she came riding, and from the low hill of Lints 
surveyed a scene of huge and simple planes subtending the 
river at her feet and rising round about her, Oke wound 
hither and thither — ^a glittering thread from its confines in Cran- 
mere. It passed under Fordsland Ledge upon the one hand 
and the boggy desolation of Amicombc Hill upon the other* 
Mighty ravines haunted by shadowa and falling waters faced 
northerly^ and to the south the slopet of High Willhayes made 
a theatre for the display of complete cloud shadows. Their 
masses marked the ridges and threw hiibcki and stones into 
relief; their outlines ei^er changiiig, &ver moving, now tran? 
formed the stiver of waten into lead^ now imposed a tone of • 
purple cpon the jade-grccn of the wftitie, Scotch cattle- 
duo — roamed in scattered herd 
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that rose between her standpomt and the rocks of Dinger Tor, 
Primrose marked men with a horse and cart standing beside 
them. Here certain labourers struggled at a great stone ; and 
just as it lay, crusted with lichens and rich in green pads of moss 
tucked within its crannies^ they heaved it from its situation and 
slowly dragged it up into their cart. 

Primrose waited and watched the operation. Then a figure 
separated itself from the group^ sank down over the hill and 
crawled like a fly toward her. In reality, however, Pierce 
advanced with speed After ten minutes he stood beside her 
and touched his hat. 

" I'm feared Pve kept 'e, miss." 

" No matter. The stone served ? " 

" It done very well, old BLoora said." 

** And now, Abel Pierce, tell me " 

She made a long pause and then broke off. 

" Sit down on the turf and listen carefully." 

" Thank you, miss ; Pil bide where I be," 

** I was going to say, tell me why you're so fond of children." 

He stared at the unexpected question, grinned and scratched 
his head. Having done so, he let his hat lie upon the ground 
and brushed the moisture from his forehead. 

Primrose had never seen him uncovered, and now observed that 
his dark face was handsome as well as mournfulj and that his eyes 
were not only restless, but also intelligent. Her hopes increased. 

^'Childer?" he asked. *' How can 1 say? Why do you like 
bosses P " ^m 

"They don't change. They are honest beasts." ^| 

**So*s the childer Honesty's their strong part. 'Tis strange, 
but there^s that in 'em always touches me same as church -going 
touches some folk. To pat their little heads and hear their 
moosic ! So full of gert to-morrows they be ! Such hope an' 
trust to 'em ! They shame grown-ups — at least ^* 

But she had not come to proceed upon this sentimental line^ 
and now she interrupted him. ^ 

" Youll be a happy father yourself some day, perhaps," ■ 

" By God — if " The softness faded out of his eyes. They 

glowed at her and his voice echoed harshly. ''All of yoU|" he i 
continued roughly. **Tis the best we can say of all of you — ^or^ 
any — that you may be mothers," 
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"You mean that evidently. Now you're waking up. Then, 
if you feel so, it seems a pity that the woman you love and who 
loved you " 

" I know," he broke in. " List to me, please, first I'm quite 
clear why we're here together, and a word from me will save your 
time. No need to wind into this business cautious and careful 
after the usual woman's way. I ban't shamed at the hot, naked 
thing in my heart, whatever else I'm shamed of. I'd give my 
eternal soul ten thousand times over to be the father of childer 
by that woman — that's how I stand." 

Primrose drew in her breath sharply. Terrific vigour marked 
his grating, longing accents. Like the gigantic breath of an 
ocean wind they came and smote the listener. The very spirit 
of truth inspired his passionate speech. 

"That's love," she said. "I'm glad you spoke like that. 
You're a man. We've reached the heart of this matter by a 
short cut. You must have what you want, and I'll help you to 
get it." 

"Can you?" 

" Yes, I believe so. We're merely male and female over this 
business. You, who know what you feel, can probably guess 
why I'm here and why I speak so plainly." 

"Yes, I know." 

" Say it then. Say it in words," she answered. " I like the 
way you tore that thing out of your heart and showed it to me 
raw. I want to hear you say what's in my bosom, as you said 
what was in your own. Don't be frightened of plain words. 
Talk to me as if you were talking about me behind my back — 
not with a woman, but with another man. I love plain speaking 
— sometimes." 

But that he would not do, though he understood her. He 
shook his head and did not answer. 

" At any rate you know ? " she aske 

"I suppose you want the man— onfy within the bounds 
of " 

"Without boundsp*' she mid, "Since Uy, V\l say iti 

'Tis interesting to meet a man like ytr- vou are a 

man, for that matter, but just a 0ne h^ legs. I 

want Wolferstan every bit &» much m r ' aaru" 

" You ban't afeared of words eillict 
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" How far would you go to stop this marriage?" 

" I've told you : I'd go to raging hell to stop it." 

" What did you mean to do about it before I met you ? " 

He looked doubtful. 

" All be fair in love, according to the old " 

" Don't twaddle," she said impatiently. " We've got beyond 
that. This thing is your life. It isn't my life, but it's the salt of 
my life. I can live without Wolferstan, but to have him would 
make my life a great deal better worth living. You understand 
that?" 

He nodded. 

" What sort of a woman is this Ilet Yelland ? " 

"A truth-loving, fierce sort of woman — a woman as can 
only do one thing at a time, and see one thing, and love one 
thing at a time. I've dropped one drop of poison, for that 
matter." 

"Tell me." 

"You mind the story of Minnie Masters — her that drowned 
herself and her child in Bude Canal ? " 

" Nobody ever believed that." 

" I did— always. And a good few other neighbours. How if 
'twas true?" 

" He's not that sort of man." 

" Every man's that sort of man, come time and chance and his 
fire up. The woman's mother believed it, for she cussed 
Wolferstan in the public street the day her darter was buried ; 
and the old soul had to be locked up for a while, because parson 
wouldn't read the burial service over Minnie, but only a bit of it 
And she said she'd cut his cowardly tongue out. Well, that 
woman's alive." 

" You want to get Ilet Yelland to believe this ? " 

"Twould shake her if I could." 

" It's strong enough ? " 

" For her, yes, I reckon so. You mean it wouldn't be strong 
enough for you, miss ? " 

"That's no matter. Supposing you're wrong and she lau^ 
at it?" 

"She did laugh at it — coming from me; but 'twas a left- 
handed laugh. I know her every sound." 

" If he had done it and confe^ed it, that wouldn't make her 
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give him up; but if he denied it, and she was positive he 
lied " 

She was silent, and then continued. 

"The thing must be proved to her mind — thrust into it — 
stamped into it. Try and make other people believe it too. If 
she finds a dozen to do so, she will begin to doubt Then she 
taxes him " 

"And he denies it,'' said Pierce. 

"That's what I know and you don't," answered Primrose. 
"'Tis odds but he might not deny it. If the thing fell like 
a thunderbolt and he was in his angry vein, he wouldn't deny it. 
He'd flash into fury that anybody alive could dare even to raise 
the question." 

"Whafstodothen?" 

" Evidence. Suppose this old woman was able to say that her 
daughter accused Wolferstan with her last breath and then went 
out to the canal. Very likely that is what happened." 

Pierce looked at her face. It was beautiful beyond belief and 
flushed with excitement. 

" You'm the axe for this tree, sure enough," he said. " The 
old woman would swear anything, no doubt." 

" Or you might remind him that he confessed to you that he 
ruined the girl after it happened. One man's word is as good 
as another." 

"No, no, it ban't. You're out there. His word's better than 
mine— every day of the week — as much better as his position and 
eggication." 

" Tell the girl's people — the dead girl, I mean — that 'tis well 
known Wolferstan ruined her and sent her to her grave. Tell 
everybody. It should be known. There's to be a colt drift 
at Halstock Pound next week. Can you be there ? " 

" I've got to be there, to help with the work." 

" He will be among the men driving in the ponin T am 

going to ride over too. A crowd always 
chance for the first shot." 

" Us must get Ilet there," he said. 

"She is to be there. He is going to 
A great chance to strike the first blow." 

" Before company ? " 

" The more the merrier." 
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** 1 be going to do the work, then ? *' 

'* Your share — yes. You ought to be proud of it, and proud 
to tbink how I trust you. But I shan't shirk my part. I'U 
console him in secret. Fll believe nothing against him. I may 
even lose ray temper and beat you across the face before every- 
body. Don't be surprised if I do/' 

*' Lord, what a light you throw upon this job ! " 

** Repeat the old rumour openly at the drift and see what may 
come of it*" 

"His whip-lash will come of it. There won't be no call for 
you to use yours." 

** So much the better. A few bruises don't matter if there's 
Ilet to kiss them well. Wolferstan's an exceedingly Chnstiao sort 
of man, but he's got a temper. He may be patient, or he may 
take the law into his own hands. And you might remind him 
that he did confess the truth to you. Stick to that through thick 
and thin ; and invent the details, and stick to them too, A lie is 
often just as hard to disprove as the truth is to establish. Let a 
thing be repeated often enough and people must begin to believc_ 
it and make others believe it." 

She turned to her horse. 

" Give me a hand/' she said- 
He held his palm for her ; her foot touched it and she was 
the saddle. 

" Don't waste time/^ she concluded. ** This siUy love between 
them— -what is it ? Only a few months old at best. Loose the 
whirlwind and scorch it up. Our powder and shot is rather 
scanty. We mustn't throw any away. Keep off love with Ilet 
Yelland. Be cold and indifferent there. *Twould be better for 
your future chances if any but you could separate them ; but 
there*s nobody else to do it.*' 

He nodded and she rode away, crossed the river and vanished 
westerly. 

'* Let what will come, there's amusement in it," she reflected. 
*"Tis hunting of a sort. Fox-hunting — man-hunting — what 
more has life for me?" 

Abel too moved homeward. He did not anticipate overmuch 
amusement from his future* In his shadowed mind dwelt dark- 
ness deeper than the oncoming gloom, where night shouldered 
day and rolled up from the centra! Loneliness of the Moor in a 
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cloud of rain. He feh that the woman was far too clever for 
him, that he was to be her tool rather than her accomplice in 
this infamy. Yet he perceived that she had put herself into his 
power. 

" If I go down on it, she does too," he thought ; and the deter- 
mination calmed him. 

Black fleeces ridge on ridge rose from the edge of the earth 
and drove gloomily forward. Night in a storm-cloud swept out 
of the East, and the familiar crying of the wind on the stone 
awoke. From that hour it rained without intermission for three 
days, and through many weeks no human soul again stood where 
these two had met and brought forth evil Only the fox dragged 
his brush through the mire, and the wild cattle snorted at the 
hole whence a gravestone had been dragged — snorted and 
stamped uneasily, scenting man. 
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A FTER centuries of roaming, the Dartmoor pony has attain 
Xlu to the dignity of a legal institution^ and among those sur- 
vivals of ancient custom still exercised by the Duchy of Cornwall^ 
is the colt-drift^ a ceremony in which these little beasts are 
principal performers. The secret of the appointed day is kept as 
close as possible, in order that 'foreigners' who can claim no 
venville rights of pasturci may be caught and their owners fined 
In olden days this numbering of the pony people was a matter 
involving some state and solemnity; now the rite is robbed of 
its more picturesque array. 

On an autumn morning men and women, some riding and 
some afoot, proceeded in irregular lines across the Moor, and 
converged upon Halstock Pound nigh the farm of that name on 
Halstock Hilh The drift was in the north quarter of the Forest, 
and those Moor*men responsible for this great tract had chaige of 
the operations. Already a few ponies were enclosed, and from 
time to time, over the heather ridges southerly, trotting droves, 
with manes and tails flying and little foals galloping among them, 
would appear and be rounded up into the pound by busy dogs 
and shouting men. 

From Belstone and Okehampton, the people came to see the 
sight. Those officially engaged were already riding far away on 
the waste and bringing up the colts from their favourite 'strolls* 
and hauQts in the lonely places. Oat of Meldon vall^ old 
Abner Barkell and a friend or two trudged together. Behind 
them came Ilet Yelland and her cousin, Abel Pierce* She went 
to meet Wolferstanj he came to work. Elsewhere, on horse* 
back, trotted Primrose Horn, escorted by Orlando Slanning and a 
few other young sportsmen, 
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' A man who looked eighty years oldj but was in reality some 
ten years less, discoursed with Abner Barkell upon the event of 
the day. He was a shepherd and had lived on Dartmoor all his 
life. 

" Not what it did use to be," he said. '*The vaitue have gone 
out of it an' the secret of the day's not kept same as once. I 
mind when we never knowed till the very morn, an' then horns 
blowed upon the mountain-tops, as sudden as the crack of doom 
will be out of the angels' trumpets. Many a bold feller, who had 
his ponies running unbeknownst, was catched out in them days 
an' fined five shilling in the face of the nation. But Duchy *s not 
what it was, though never a thing to be proud of. The law's 
gone weak --along of Beaconsfield, I suppose ; though God for- 
bid as I should heave a stone at the dead/' 

Mr, Barkell nodded approval, and a farmer, who had joined 
them, spoke. 

" Every word true, Ned Ferryman/* he said. ** Duchy be no 
more*n a big name for a very onrighteous contrivance. It laughs 
at the weak an* lets out our birthright to anybody as offers cash* 
Money's the Ducby^s god, to be plain." 

" There ain't many on Dartmoor has a good word for it, seem* 
ingly," declared Abnen **A11 the same, you'll do well to be 
careful what you say, for there's all sorts about this morning. If 
his honour the Prince of Wales heard you '^ 

'* I wish he could," burst out Mr. Ferryman. ** /fe don't know 
nought about it. When royal princes go abroad, the truth's 
always hidden behind flags an' banners, an' drowned wi' brass 
moosic. Look at it ! What reward do me an' the likes of me 
get for keeping up wi' the times? Let Duchy find that us can 
add a room to our cottages, or sweeten a bit of the fen an' build 
a tidy wall round it, what do it do? Pat us on the back an* 
reward us ? No, by Gor 1 Down comes — you know who — like 
a raven, an' sticks another pound on the rent. 'Tis worte tliatj 
infidel Turks an' a crying outrage on Christianity." 

The shepherd's voice rose and his black eyes 6ashed. H 
believed, not without reason, that he had suffered Crom pc 
injustice for half a century. 

His grand-daughter Jane, a tall, hard-faced and apgular y 
woman, walked beside him* 

** Hush, my dear," she said. " Us aU know you (or 
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radical old man and very valiant also ; but 'tis vain to grow hot. 
Us can*t mend it*" I 

"Justice never do come out top, Jane, onless by chance 'tis 
stronger than t'other, which seldom happen s»-- remarked Mr 
Earkel]* "You Moor folk whine about in public- ho uses," he 
continued, "but what's the good o' that? If you want to be 
heard) you must do what other people do an* shout together. 
That's how us railway men get on in the wodd. An' if you 
can't shout loud enough^ owing to ignorance, you ought to scrape 
up a bit of money an' pay a lawyer chap to shout for *e/' 

" So I always have said," replied Ferryman. " The thing did 
ought to be laid afore Parliament, an* when our side gets in 
again, I hope it will be, We'm the lawful citizens up here, an* 
Duchy's a law-breaker. The very place we be walking now is 
sold over oui heads to the military^ for them to bang their 
blasted cannons an' rob us of our grazing rights for miles an' 
miles." 

Not far off Pierce walked beside Ilet Yelland ; but they said 
very little, for the shadow cast at their meeting above the Island 
of Rocks had deepened Ilet suffered at the insinuation against 
her betrothed^ and was hurt to the heart that Abel could have 
made it. He had been content to let the idea fester for a time ; 
and now, in light of what was to come, he approached the sub- 
ject abruptly as they neared Halstock Pound. 

" I spoke for your good and nought else,*' he said, " I must 
suffer, it seems ; but you'll be sorry some day ; for nobody sticks 
up for truth like you do, I know what I said be gospel ; but I 
shouldn't have said it out unless your life had depended on it. 
Now I'll say it out again ; an' if I can only save you, I don't care 
what happens to me.'' 

" Not one word will 1 believe against him. If there was any* 
thing— but 'tis a mad thought. Open as the morning sun, an' as 
honest. His face is enough,'^ 

" Faces I Ban't every muscle of a man's face trained to hide I 
his meaning ? Plaven't you larned not to show what you feel an' 
think ? 'Tis the first thing everybody lams. Do you let your 
mind look out of your eyes ? Not you ! The man's cruel as the 
grave an' hard as a stone, behind that straight glance. He ruined 
Minnie Masters ; an' I know it ; an' now you know it. Ax him 
an' look close when he answers/' 
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** I'd mther die than ax him/' 

'* You'll do wiser to, all the same/^ 

"If he heard thisj he'd break every bone in your bodyj Abel'* 

"He might, an' welcome, if he could disprove it," 

" Right well you tnow *tis a lie." 

*'Ax him/* repeated the other. "Let him only prove that 
dead woman went to her grave with a falsehood on her lips, and 
ru be best man at his wedding, if he likes. Till then I say he's 
an evil liver and a double-dealing, cruel devil. There's the man I 
And to his face Fll say what I have said to you/' 

Behind five-and-thirty ponies galloped Wolferstan and another 
rider. Three sheep-dogs assisted them. The cavalcade swept 
past and Dodd turned in his saddle and shouted> 

** See you later 1 " 

Then a hollow hid them from view. 

Ilet said but one word more. To her it seemed that honesty 
and truth incarnate had ridden past in the person of the Port- 
reeve. 

*' 'Tis an insult to him to listen to you^ and I'll not do it. My 
heart's not sad for myself— not sad nor distrustful neither. I be 
only sad for you^ that you can think so foul j an' for my man, 
that heVe got such an enemy. But yesterday he told me he 
hadn't one enemy in the world." 

"Another lie. He knows better/* 

They were now among the scattered folk who approached 
Halstock Pound, and the stone walls of the inclosure appeared* 

Men crowded at the gate, and the drove that Wolferstan 
had brought up now trotted in to join the rest. Spectators stood 
round with heads and shoulders above the dry-built barriers ; and 
some sat upon the wails to watch the moving mass of little horses 
within. 

Like beads scattered irregularly the ponies came streaming 
along with blowing hair and tossing heads. They bustled and 
jostled, turned and twisted ; but evasion was vain and all 
presently fomid themselves impounded. Here gr^^y and * 
iron-grey, bay and black assembled in a growing en* 
every sort and shape of moorland steed wai here— ^f^ 
bellied, cow-hocked, ancient mare, as familiar with 
Moor-men themselves, to the little, frightened fod, ? 

tie small, woolly things ran about on their spii 
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uttated frantic expressions of dismay if swept for a moment kom 
their mothers' sides* One tiny golden chestnut, like a ray of 
sunlighti flashed and scampered about among the darker coltSj 
half in fear, half in fun. The air was full of neighiiigs and 
whinnyings^ now thin and shrill, now frantic, now inquiring, now 
protesting, now sinking upon a guttural note of recognition^ or 
rising into a scream of temper. The ponies were never sOeot 
and never motionless. They chartered in their own langu^e 
without intermission; and they swept round and round, this 
way and that, untii the eye was dazzled by this kaleidoscopic 
maze of horsy colours* A running fire of noise and shifting 
field of hue they presented. Fresh arrivals were met with a 
chorus of questions ; then they answered and lifted their voices 
with the rest and joined the increasing throng. Now little 
separate stampedes occurred ; now sudden explosions of sound 
as a dozen wide* red nostrils simultaneously snorted and quivered* 
Squeals of rage punctuated the din, and, under all, was the| 
throb and thud of smallj unshod hoofs that never stilled and 
swiftly trampled the pound to mire. Sometimes a pair of heels 
came with a bang into a neighbour's ribs ; sometimes white teeth 
flashed and the little beasts reared to bite each other. Duns, 
and browns and dirty whites were woven into this pattern ofl 
moving pony backs. It was touched with the darkness of 
manes and tails, brightened with shining noses, alive and alert 
with pricking ears and glittering eyes. Dartmoor and Exmoor 
mingled here, and experts pointed the difference; men moved 
fearlessly amid the mass; a hot equine smell rose dense in 
the air — the atmosphere proper to a drift. All the ponies were 
marked, with a plait in the tail or a string in the ear, and now 
the new-born foals received some sort of sign by which they 
should be known. The little, bright chestnut fought valiantly, 
and it took Abel Pierce and another to hold him by nose 
and tail, while a third, with a pair of shears, clipped a letter on 
his infant coat. Then into a corner the small thing stole trem- 
bling and sweating from this, his first battle with his master. 

Typical as the rough ponies were those who strode among 
them. Here were the brown-faced, grey-haired Moor-men ; here 
labourers and yelling boys ; here farmers, owners, sportsmen, and 
a dapper and prosperous spirit or two, with some smattering of 
science and an inter^t in improving the breed. These autbori* 
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lies talked learnedly; while labourers captured the new-bora 
horses and let the Allies, mares, and geldings go free again. 
The liberated colts kicked up their heels, squealed joy fully, and 
galloped off with sheep-dogs, like their lupine ancestors, yelping 
and snapping in a pack behind them. 

The crowd increased. Young Slanning discoursed with his 
friends on pony-rearing j Pierce, forgetting the first business that 
brought him, worked hard with the ponies and yet found time to 
help half a dozen little children on to the pound wall ; old Ned 
Ferryman stood lowering from under white eyebrows at the 
Bailiff of the Duchy, who had just arrived. To Ned's eye this 
inoffensive person represented the darkest force in his life. 
Mr. Barkell helped to tap a barrel of beer; I lei and Dodd 
watched the ponies; and Primrose Horn watched them from 
horseback at hand. 

The Bailiff of the Duehy drank no beer. When time for 
refreshment came, he was content with a bottle of lemonade. 
Many regarded his impassive brown face and dark eyes; none 
knew what opinions the man might be entertaining or what pro- 
jects took shape within the hidden places of his mind Silence 
was his secret of power. He rarely committed himself to any 
expression of opinion or definite promise^ 

There were no fines to be levied on the occasion of this drift, 
and the business, so to call it, quickly ended. Then horn mugs 
appeared and the company congregated in hale comradeship and 
good humour. Wolferstan was popular and received many 
friendly greetings. As Portreeve of the Bridgetstowe Commons, 
he played his part The Bailiff shook his hand and saw in him 
a fellow-official. 

Then stood up Abel Pierce^ grim tnd dogged, beside the beer 
barrel and waited for a chance to speak. Ilet Yelknd was some- 
thing of a heroine on this occasion, and but for the cloud at her 
heart, had felt a proud woman* For Dodd introduced her to 
certain farmers' wives and to various smart farmers' daughters 
on horseback, including Miss Horn, Primro* mds 

genially and spoke softly, while she benl *« 

horse's oeck and fixed her fearless grey < 
of Ilet Without appearing so to do, sh 
and perfection of the other** mind an. 
brown, bright face, listened to the slow ♦ 
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vocabulary and saw a woman of one idea— fervent, humble, 
noble, and probably narrow. The scrutiny helped her on her 
way- They went aside together^ and Primrose praised Wolferstao 
delicately. For some time they conversed, but were just about 
to part, when a noise of anger at the beer-barrel turned tbeir eyes 
in that direction, 

Pierce's opportunity had come. His enemy was drinking and 
had clinked his horn mug with many friends. Now he saw Abel 
and, exhibiting just a shadow of patronage, held out his half- 
empty horn. 

"No, thank you," said the other, loud and clear, "I ban' 
drinking with you. Portreeve. I ain't forgot Minnie Masters 
yet.'' 

Dodd's face blazed into hot crimson, hut he spoke quietly. 

*^Have you been asleep then? That lie's laid this two year 
an' more. All the world knowed 'twas false — all but you, seem- 
ingly. Be careful of your speech, my son, else youll get into 
trouble," 

" I ban't your son* Your son was drawed out of Bude CanaJ 
along with his mother. An' you can take back your lie, for I tell 
truth and many honest folk know 'tis truth ! " 

There was a murmur and some men intervened. Old Ferryman 
spoke to Pierce. 

"You drunken fool I What spleen be this? Go away and 
blush for yourself — to bring up that story.'* 

" Let the man stop," cried Wolferstan. " Let him stop — drui 
or sober — till he's called back afore this company what he's said 
afore it ! That dirty, wicked scandal never was believed by my 
living soul who knew me." 

**A11 the same, where there's smoke there's fire," said a big 
voice from horseback. 

Wolferstan turned and saw Slanning close at hand. He and 
one or two other young men were smiling together, and the Port- 
reeve looked upon them with astonishment. His self-control 
disappeared and he began to grow excited. Round him were 
many faces^ some amused, some merely interested, some angry on 
his behalf. Voices broke out, but he could not listen. Standing 
apart, he saw Ilet beside Primrose Horn. 

*' No smoke without fire — ^no smoke without fire i '* shoute4 
Slanning again ; then he laughed mightily. 
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"And no lie without an evil heart behind it," answered 
Wolferstan. "This man brings a charge that is dead and 
buried." 

"The woman and her child are dead and buried — ^not the 
charge apparently," said a horseman. He was a stranger to all 
parties present, and was merely amused at the quarrel 

" Tis a lie," answered the Portreeve — "a black, damnable lie, 
and I'll leave it at that None on God's earth can whisper one 
foul word against me, or my dealings with man or woman ; and 
for this cur — ^why he's done it I don't know; but the answer I 
do know." 

Dodd walked up to Pierce and those who stood between them 
fell away. It was a personal difference and nobody felt any 
obligation seriously to interfere. 

Abel did not flinch and did not rage ; he stood looking squarely 
at the angry man, and kept his hands in his pockets. 

"Why for shouldn't I give you a hiding, you evil-speaking 
toad? To stand here afore this rally of neighbours and spit out 
this lie " 

" If 'tis a lie. 111 let you flay the skin off my bones," said 
Pierce calmly. " I ban't feared of your noise. Truth's truth, an* 
truth will come to light. Who ruined Minnie Masters, if you 
didn't ? If 'tis a lie, then she went to face her God wi' a lie on 
her lips, for her old mother will swear that she accused you the 
night afore she drowned herself. Bluster an' swear and swing 
your whip, an' thrust yourself among your betters. But prove 
I'm a liar — ^that's what you've got to do. Then smite — not 
sooner." 

Wolferstan stared almost helplessly round about him. 

" Who believes this ? '* he cr^ 

"I don't!" .. 

The Bailiff of the Duchy spoke in tones deliberate and calm. 

" I do ! " said Orlando. " The tnan^s guilty— look at him ! '" 

Men growled and argued and took sid--, upon it. Abel 
Pierce still stood with his handx in ^i I his eyes on 

Wolferstan's agitated counteimnce* '1... - vement in 

the crowd where people pressed to the Cff»* ^cnt. 

One heavy thought struck the V, ■: • votidered why 

Ilet stood aloof. At thi» cruel cr- i^ie; Anger 

broke looee in him—wrath at thi: um^ ' ^nde him. 
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llet was now approaching as swiftly as she could make waj 

through the crowd, but he did not know it, 

"Believe it the cowards and curs who will I*' he shouted. 
Then he turned on Pierce. 

** There's my payment for your villainy — the only payment it' 
worthy you foul-minded wretch ! " 

His hunting-crop screeched and the heavy cane struck Abel 
across the cheek. 

The sufferer gloried in this sudden, burning pang. For biro 
no shame came with it He put his hands to bis face, and two 
man sprang forward and kept Dodd from repeating the blow. 

A babel broke out among the spectators. The horses had 
scarcely made more noise, M 

Sianning roared the rest down, \ 

" Guilty ! Guilty ! You with the raw face there, why doo't you 
hit him back ? " 

The Duchy Bailiff had elbowed his way to Wolferstan*s side 
and now spoke in a voice that was almost a command. 

** Get on your horse and ride away — quick ! Tis ill answering 
lies with blows, but you*ve done it now," 

**An' right to do it," cried another, **So would 1, or ani 
man." 

*' Blows ban't proof of innocence, nevertheless,*' argued a third" 

llet had reached her lover^s side, but he pushed her away with 
the rest and got quickly to his horse* Many voices babbled; 
many differences of opinion were expressed ; a farmer uttered I 
general decision. 

** 'Tis for this chap to prove Portreeve guilty, if he can, not \ 
Portreeve to trouble about it," he said. *' Let him as brings this 
charge make it good, an* be damned to him ! " 

A policeman appeared and took Wolferstan's name and address. 
Then the parties broke away into two camps^ and some stood 
round Pierce, and some followed Dodd to his horse. A dozen 
minor quarrels sprang up, and two men came to blows on tbdi 
own account in the corner of the pound. Primrose insulted Mr- 
Sianning when he returned to her side, and the youth rode 
wretchedly home alone; for she refused his escort, called him 
*a noisy coward^ in the hearing of half a dozen soldiers horn 
the artillery camp, and then turned her back on him. 

Two hours later she met the wounded Pierce on Fordslaml 
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Ledge in secret. A deep purple wale, fading to livid white, scored 
his cheek, and he knew that it was payment well earned ; but she 
encouraged him stoutly. 

" 'Tis very well, but shell never forgive me," he said " I saw 
her face as I came away. There was everiasting hate on it.'' 

" Rubbish ! Only in your eyes it looked so. Nothing's ever- 
lasting. You did splendidly. What's a bruise to winning her? 
She's the sort to stick in one place only. Get her away, and the 
rest will be easy. The countryside is full of this now. She'll 
have to ask him if 'tis true." 

" The old woman's ready to swear against him that his name 
was the last on her daughter's lips." 

" The seed's sown then. Let it take root and sprout. You'll 
marry her, if you play your cards right. As for him " 

She broke off and rode away. 

And elsewhere, stunned by the event of the morning, Wolfer- 
stan, for the first time in his life, felt what it was to have 
enemies. 

Bitterly he mourned the day's doings ; bitterly he resented the 
evil fable now revived against his good name; but, before all else, 
he deplored two things : that Ibt had not hastened to his side 
and held his hand against Pierce, and that he had lost his temper, 
fallen into a rage and put himself in the wrong by a brutal blow 
on a man unarmed. He had never dreamed of this possibility 
in himself — this unreasoning, headlong rage. But the tempta- 
tion to assault a fellow-man had not offered until that moment. 
For a time Wolferstan despaired of himself; then calmer thoughts 
came, and he braced his mind to action. Yet chaos rode home- 
ward with him. The word 'enemies' filled bis brain. He con- 
sidered what course to take and whtrc to ntit^k counsel His first 
idea was to rush to Ilet. But shame of himseif and som^^thing 
very like impatience with her uppamnt passivity, turned bis ideas 
into another channel Next he cast about for a rruud tvIm^ m»ght 
teach him how to proceed in the difficulty thue Urust 

upon him. Once he thought of going to see : iorrt, 

and once he was in a mind to ip^ to fv >■, , - iq. 

tendon turned to the vicar of the poti«^*^ ► 
tended not that way. Finally he detcrM 
who had some credit for sense, 
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Until the night came he sat listlessly alone in his house, or 
moved about in his garden. Every window that looked down 
upon it seemed to his imagination shining with censorious eyes. 
Into the dark he went at last, and night came as a friend. 

" Enemies — enemies," he said again and again to himself as he 
moved along. 




OEiAPTEB Vin 
ADVICE 

MANY people in nuuiy places held animated convene over 
the stiile between Pierce and Wolferstan; and those most 
vitally involved both erred in their conduct upon the night follow- 
ing the ponynliift Bat it was the mistake of one that led to Ihe 
error of the other. Ilet expected Wolferstan, and even went 
a little way towards his home to meet him. He did not come, 
and she turned restlessly away to the Moor. Anon, she found 
herself in Oke valley, and then, pushed by some sudden impulse, 
stopped at Fishcombe Cottage and spoke with her Aunt Henny. 
Abel Pierce left his home and set out for Okehampton as she 
approached Ilet saw him go; otherwise she had not entered. 

Elsewhere the Portreeve dimbed to the dwelling of his friend, 
Dicky Barkell, in hope that the signalman mig^t prove a valuable 
counsellor. 

Richard and his father were at their supper before he came, 
and old Abner had detailed the catastrophe at Halstock Pound 
with his usual picturesque but scanty vocabulary. Dicky declared 
the incident unfortunate but not surprising. 

" Always the way if a man gets his head over the crowd,'' 
he said. ** Rise up above your fellows by the height of an eye- 
brow, and theyll be like so many wolves to tear you down again. 
Once down, they'll be friendty ; and once up beyond their reach, 
theyll be quite content to licit your boots ; but 'tis while you'm 
fighting to rise. Let one big-souled, generous man give you 
a pat on the back, and therell spring tip a do^ert envious tittle 
curs to say you haven't earned it, Tff the last snap of their 
teeth afore you get beyond the ma. i for ever. Then 

theyll creep back to kennel, und •*- ..; » of *^^ ^m 

fawn on you. I've waited to ^ nies show 

themselves. Twas time they ^i " t« get in 

front, he muttt temember the *i. Tm one 
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who wouldn't think the game worth the candle myself. Better 
to keep below every man's envy^ and not let 'cm know you'it 
worth envying— same as you an^ me," 

" Just what yoti can't do when courting's the matter/' declared 
Abner. " That is, unless you choose a very homely piece without 
a market. But a splendid maiden like Ilet Yelland — wonder 
is there wasn't more after hen There was bound to be a roir 
when she cooled off to Pierce." ■ 

Dicky nodded and lighted his pipe, f 

** Amazing to me : to fight to get married ! Fd fight to escape 
from it," he said. 

'* Beauty's a bar to a female in my opinion/' continued Abner. 
"When 1 was looking round, I turned from the bowerly girb; 
because they pretty women always think that to be pretty is 
enough," 

** So it is — up to the point of catching a husband," dec] 
the signalman. 

" Ess fay—but the others look deeper. Tis generally allow* 
by sensible females, that more goes to marriage than a man* Tbe 
plain girls know they must make up for a round shape and red lips 
an' gert eyes; an' the wise ones can do it by use of the intellects. 

** I've marked that myself," said Dicky, 

" It is so. Your mother — to say it lovingly— was not a woi 
as anybody looked round after ; but what a masterpiece in i 
kitchen ! I shall always mourn your dear mother — as long as you 
do the cooking, Richard* As for Wolferstan— these here perfect 
chaps — I don't mean I Miftf^ it^ — yet — when you get men as teads 
in the Sunday-school and go from strength to strength by day, 
there's often a night side to *em." 

** Vm surprised at you i After a good supper, too, to speak so 
uncharitable," said Dicky. "Keep out of it," he continue 
"same as I mean to do." 

"Portreeve will have to prove Pierce be a liar, accordii^ 
Farmer Hext an' a few other men; while aceording to 
Perrymani an* the Bailiff, an* old Westaway^ 'tis for Pii 
make good his charge if he can. So it lies," ex:ptatn< 
Barkell; then he suddenly exploded in a weak and ri 
chuckle. "Lord! to see the way Miss Horn frc 
jumped on Miller Slanning's son! He was againi^ 
she called him a noisy coward and turned her bac 
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He stood gladog out at the world like a pig just stuck ; but he 
held his glass in his eye firmly through it all" 

Dicty smiled. *' I can see him/' he said. 

" Ail the women will be against VVolferstan as a general thing," 
continued Abner. 

'^ Not they 1 " answered his son. '* They pull faces in company ; 
but if you could see in their hearts^ you'd find 'em perfectly 
contented. The rain of one woman's a left-handed compliment 
to 'em all Childer got wrong side the blanket are a walking, 
living advertisement to their power over us* Wherever was the 
fiensible woman as wouidn^t- marry a proper man because her sex 
had been too much for him afore he met her? Ban't likely. 
There's dozens of well-though t-upon, worthy people as would 
have ten wives to-morrow if the law allowed it. An* 'tis the men 
as make the laws, mind, an' always will ; so, with that amorous 
spirit in the land^ the women " 

" Stop I " said Abner, lifting up his long clay pipe in a threaten- 
ing attitude* *^ Where you get your loose opinions, dash my wig 
if I know. 'Tis certain they never corned from me, an* I won't 
hear 'em* A joke's a Joke, but when you talk of ten wiv^, 
you'ro breaking all bounds of decency. There's some women 
yet in the land as would rather bide maids than marry a bad 
chap; an' Ilet Yelland's one of 'em. I had speech with her 
back-along after the pony-drift. An' she was in a very poor way. 
It knocked the heart out of her when Dodd lost his temper and 
scat t'other across the face. "Twas not like the Portreeve to 
do it', she said." 

** Not like one side of the man she knows ; but 'twas perfectly 
like another side of him— must have been, else he couldn't have 
done it." 

'*0f course she don't believe it — not if angels said it she 
wouldn't do so," continued the old man. 

r" Was she in a great flare with Abel Pierce ? " 
I **She was not," admitted Mr. Barkell, ** Women's that in- 
teresting and astonishing. To my surprise, she was not. She 
reckons there's another in this and that Pierce has been told 
a lie and deceived." 
I The man in their thoughts knocked at the door, and Abner 

opened to him. Old Barkell, seeing the visitor, let Dodd in and 
then walked out himself. He guessed that Wolferstan had come 
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to visit Richard, and so, mumbling something about the viadii< 
got his hat and went into the air. 

The Portreeve came swiftly to his business. 

** You*U guess why Vm here/' he said 

^' I'm terrible sorry to hear what happened. Light your pipe 
an* take a chair/' 

** Will you deny I had every provocation? As a man suddenly 
faced with a wicked lie — afore the world assembled, so to say* 
What would you have done ? " 

Dicky mended the fire and decided not to answer the question. 

" Vm rather sorry you looked me up to-night, and TH tell you 
why," he said " You understand my way. This is a bad busi- 
ness, but it*s not my business ; an* not by one word am I going 
to make it so, I know you both and you're both my friends." 

*' No friend of his can be mine^ — not after this morning/' 

" There it is ! I'm sorry to the heart for the day's work* But 
not a word more than that shall I say to either of you. As to 
advice — Fve never known a friendship bettered by giving it, and 
no man I care about ever had mine, or ever wilL When you an' 
me want to quarrel^ then PU begin offering advice — ^not sooner/ 

'* No man can believe Pierce and remain my friend." 

" If that's so, you're answered, for I am your friend, and 1 
always hope to be/' 

Wolferstan now sat down and stared into the fire. 

" You're different to most— that's why I came to you,'' he sail 
" You never get hot over aoythingi and don't take sides* All thi 
same, ban't what I call friendship." 

"* Tis the best I can do, as the crab-apple said when the 
bit it and made a face/' 

"A crab you are : sharp, but sound at the core, I suppose, 
least advise me this — where to go for wisdom. I'm at a ticl 
pass for the minute. I never knowed I should ever come to 
an opinion outside myself so much as I do this night." 

Richard smoked quietly. 

" Tis breaking my own rule to say it. Still, since you ask. 
If I was m your fix, I'd go to Ilet YelJand afore anybody else io 
the world'' \ 

"What's the sense of that? My good's her good; tuy evil'* 

* her evil The part can't heal the whoJe. How can she h^o! 

I bad thought to find her at my side when that knave 
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voice against me and the world turned upside down. Her place 
was surely there ; but she kept away for some r^uroiL" 

"Father says she tried to come at you, but couldn't for 
the crowd that hemmed you round* Besides, bow could you 
expect a maiden to push forward among all they men ? If she'd 

»took your whip, I lay you'd have used your fijst." 
I "That's not the least part of my trouble—that I lost my 
temper — I that thought I'd tamed my temper to stand anything, 
like a man trains a dog/' 

** Temper's a cat, not a dog* 'Tia never broke in really. They 
tiger-tamers generally get unpleasantly surprised sooner or late 
an' so do you hopeful chaps that think youVe got yourselves in 
hand. Let the right moment come and the beait will out," 
*' I wish to God she'd not gone to the drift." 
*'So do she. My father walked back with her. You go to her, old 
Eihap; tell her the — ; but here am I doing just what I swore not to !" 
" *Tell her the truth ', you were going to say. And don't she 
[low the truth? Don't she know me to my heart? If not — 
^hen 'tis a poor case/* 

'* Don't lose your nerve about it." 

"Til go to no man, not woman neither, Dick: 111 go to my 
jOd with this, and only Him." 

' I should try her first," said Richard dryly, " Ban't the time 
||o keep away from her." 

*' Thank you — you mean well in a worldly sense. But I ought 
I have looked to my conscience sooner^ — then I shouldn't hive 
come here. I must make no mistake now, I must ask where 
berets an answer ready for all that ask." 
*' So you beheve, I know. Perhaps 'twill be the same answer 
I have given you/' 

The men rose and went to the door, It was at such momenta 

bat Wolferstan found his friend uniatisfying, for Barkell belonged 

^o a growing order and stood for tl - 'Uf tt>*iit now awake 

[id alive in his dassi, thanlcs to f < ^innings 

^f scientific training. He i «ii J order 

ad resented all intcrfcrcnL- J^ 

Outside, old Barkell smoked I aI the 

riaductf where it loomed huge acr 

** Good nighty father," said Dodd. «ig 

tie worse ol me for what happoiod t 
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"I hope not; I hope I'm a man with large opinionSi Port- 
reeve. This here gert bridge, which be roy special care an' 
which Fve seen grow to fulness, like a father sees his child 
— it do teach a maa to take large opinions an' throws light 
on life. *Tis almost a religious thing in its way, I do assure 'e.^ 

**'Ti5 a faithful things faithfully put together, no doubt/' 

** More than that ! When I see them three mighty piers of 
steel springing aloft, I do think of Father, Sod an' Ghost — Three 
in One, an' One in Three. For what would one be without 
toothers? But together they hold up the Bridge of Life^ same as 
these here hold up the railway." 

**A proper thought. All parts of ooe great contrivance^" 
admitted Wolferstan. ** A man must take 'em all in all to get the 
full blessing of 'em.'' 

" All— or none/' answered the younger Barkell. ** But there's 
more railroads than one to Plymouth ; an' more highroads tl 
one to goodness." 

** You'll live to speak otherwise/' answered the Portri 
shortly. ** There's only one true way that leads thereu" 

Then he left them and set off homewards. 

The road he took led beside Oke, andj at Fishcombe Cottage, 
he hesitated and looked at the lonely light in the valley. But he 
went upon his way, and presently, above Sourton village, saw 
the colony of earth-born stars that twinkled there and indicated 
the hamlet. He thought of BarkeU's advice and his own resolve 
Then he walked forward along the Moor edge and commum 
with religious thoughts. 

The nightly darkness of Dartmoor swelled southward and 
in featureless ridges of gloom : while above it the sky preseni 
another space of profound obscurity ; but between the two 
light where a waning moon sailed low above the horizon and fretted 
the clouds around her. The wind blew strongly and the plaoet 
seemed to plunge through the midst of a driving sea of ebony an^ 
silver mingled. Ragged vapoursj touched with pearly spindrift^ 
rolled about her ; and now tbey gulped the semicircle of cold light, 
and now they scattered before it, as the foam before the prof 
Then a cloud-rift widened and the hills and valleys of the sky were 
touched to their depths with radiance ; but those of earth reroaioe^ 
darkling. 
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CHAPTER IX 



*ASK PIERCE^ 



T LET YELL AND won small comfort from her cooversation 
± with Abel's mother. The old woman was in a rage, and her 
bitterness had obscured her judgment. Her son's raw face had 
entirely altered her opinion. She felt astonished to see her 
niece, but welcomed the opportunity and lost no time in forward- 
ing the interest of Abel. 

" Poor chap— if he don't lose his eye ^twill be by the mercy of 
God. A guilty conscience often wakes the devil where you*d 
never think he was sleeping; an' so k did do this day.'* 

'* He's not gtiilty," said Ilet, "an' well Abel knows it/' 

" I'd have said the same, an' did say the same a while agone. 
1 believed in the man till this* But now^ — no* Take care you 
never put yourself under his heel, or 'twill be the worse for you, 
Abel's right, an' he've only voiced what others think — voiced it 
out of love for you— -to save you. He's took his poor face to 
the chemist — though I doubt his eye's touched — a cruel sight 
—as if a tiger had clawed him/' 

'* What could a man do, suddenly faced with this wicked lie? 
Abefs ears have been abused. I'Ll never forgive him, for he 
knew Doddt an' well he knew Dodd couldn't have done it. Who 
knows the truth of Wolferstan like what I do? '' 

h" I tell you he did do it — else he'd never have answered it so/* 
***Tis just how your son would have answered it himself, I 
reckon ; or any other man worth calling a man. Dodd ! Why, 
he's told me all about himself — all — all from the day he went 
frightening crows. All — all his hopes and fears and deeds, past 
and future* Was there any room in his life for ruining a woman ? 
No, I tell you — ^nought but hard work from morning till night — 
alwayi— Sunday too. Never such a man for work. Pure as mc, 
I'll take my oath of it!" 
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One of Henny^s slow smiles worked up to her face. 

** Youll know more about 'em one day, There^s some sort of ' 
work they'm never too busy for. Told all! So we think— 
generation after generation of us ; an^ they laugh. As likely we 
thould tell 'em our maiden thoughts, as they should let out their 
bachelor deeds. Ban*t nature* You take a larger view of men 
folk, Ilet, an' let him see you have. If you must have him— 
more fool you^be sensible, an' don't let him laugh at your 
blindness. Take him with your eyes open — not shut. Then 
he^ll respect you and look to leading a dean life. Yes, I believe 
it now ; an' other neighbours too. I could say more when my 
heart thinks on my son. The patience of him — to suffer that 
bad man^s scourge for you." ^ 

'* 'Twas not my fault,'' she said sulkily, f 

'* Nor yet his. Truth's truth ; an' for love of you he told it- 
had to tell it— not for hate of the man. He's no hate against 
Wolferstan : but your happiness be all the world to him* He'd 
die for 'e." 

** Abel's put himself in reach of the law, they say at Soujton." 

" Very like. Ban*t law-breaking to ruin a fool of a girl, if sbe*s 
wife-old ; but *tis law-breaking to throw it in the face of a rascal 
afterwards. My son's not afeared. He hopes an^ prays that Port* 
reeve wi/i have the law of him. Two can play at that." 

" I'll never believe it — never. If Wolferstan said 'twas true, 
rd not believe it" 

**Well, you're a pattern of woman different to me. When 
female takes a man with her eyes shut, 'tis a sort of marriage 
breeds more'n children. Ruin your life, if you like/' 

*' I'm a growed woman — not a girl. I can judge as well as ; 
or anybody else/' she answered with temper, 

** I wish you could, Ilet," said Mrs. Pierce. " For your own sake 
I wish you could see that this hookem-snivey man, with his &ir 
face an' dark story, ban't worthy to hold a candle to my Abel, 
with his dark face an' honest heart. Better go now, for us shan't 
get to see alike to-night* We've been good friends since yoti 
corned amongst us ; an' long may we bide so. Vm sorry to 
innermost core for 'e ; an' I'll say no more." 

"You needn't be that/' answered the other stoutly. **A1| 
long, truth will out^ an' you'll know I'm rights and your 
wickedly wrong." 
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* 'Tis only wasting words to hope so. Good night, my dear." 

And while Dodd Wolferstan walked on the Moor and made 
a long round to Bndgetstowe ; Ilet, not a mile distant, returned 
dispirited and weary homeward. 

She asked whether her lover had been to see her, heard that 
he had not, and then went to her room. Through sleepless 
hours the charge against Wolferstan sank into a lesser thing than 
his absence after it. Time magnified this into a mountain of 
wrong. By what possible right had he kept away? For what 
possible reason ? If he called for comfort, who had such power 
to bestow it and pour it upon him as she ? And if he stood in 
need of no gentle voice to come between him and the memory 
of Abel Pierce's hard one, then, surely, he might have thought 
for her and all that this incident must mean from her point 
of view. 

It had not, indeed, burst upon Ilet with the horror of complete 
surprise ; but Dodd was unaware of that, since she had never 
breathed a word of Abel's dark hints. So far, therefore, as 
Wolferstan could know, she had heard the charge against him 
for the first time that day. How had he met it ? Very properly 
by chastising the liar before those who had heard him lie. P'or 
that she did not blame him. And then he had pushed her away 
when she approached, and disappeared. This action she found 
it impossible to forgive. His absence now did much to unsettle 
her, because she could not understand it and had no suspicion 
that he too felt a grievance. Between snatches of sleep, she 
lived again through the scene of the pony-drift, heard the 
laughter of men, and neighing of horses, the uplifted voice and 
the thud of the blow on her cousin's cheek. 

She rose very early and tdd henelf that she would not 
see Wolferstan for a week, until In « were orderly and her 

mind dear. Then she changed 1 > and decided to see 

him at the earliest poMible Oppot was glad to plunge 

into the business of anotfaflr dsf bim and trusted 

him, and doubted not that ha ' e all plain. 

They met indeed, even m oped: but the 

interview fell out at a place an different from 

her expectation. 

It happened that Mn. H of a Sourton 

girl new to service, and oS' intelligencer 
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of the district, had beeo appealed to. But Mr^. YeUand 
was no penman, and now sent a message to Bowden by her 
niece. Thus it happened that chance took Ilet to the farm 
at an unfortunate moment, and the accident, better than a month 
of plotting, fell in with the plans of Primrose and advanced her 
intrigue. 

The first person whom Ilet met as she walked up the drive 
to Bowden, was Abel Pierce. He worked on a field that 
sprmd to the right of the way, and was engaged in scattering 
manure upon the grass-lands. A long strip of plaster stretched 
down the side of his face. The man took no notice of her, but 
she stopped and accosted hira. 

" Be your eye darkened ? " she asked. 

'*Tis nought," he answered " I don*t care if it goes, so long 
as you are all right. Let him prove I'm a liar, and be can put 
his foot on my neck if he pleases*" 

" It was an evil thing to tell it out afore the world — a cruel, 
wicked thing. If he hadn't struck you, I should have, if I could 
have got to you/* 

"Twas to save you." 

" I'll never forgive you, Abel" 

** Vd never want you to if I lied; but if 'tis truth^ — what then? 
What has he said to you ? How has he proved he was innocent? 
Tell me that." 

** 1 haven't seen him since," 

" Haven't seen him I " 

** An* shan't mention the subject when I do, I feel as I felt 
when first you spoke against him, I scorn it/' 

" Haven^t seen him 1 Well, go up to the house, an' you wiU 
see him/^ 

"Is he there?" 

** Talking to Miss Horn at the door. Maybe she can give him 
wiser advice at this pinch than you can/' 

" What's his business here ? " 

" Better ax him. They've been telling together half an houft 
anyway^ for I watched *em from t'other end of the field,'^ 

She went on her way. Then, before this new seed couid 
germinate, Wolferstan appeared^ riding briskly along the road. 

*'I was coming to you now/' he said, as though divining he 
thought. 
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*'Why for didn't you come yesternight?" 

He disTBDunied and stood beside her with his horsa*s bridle 
rein through his arm. 

*' I was ashamed to, Ilet dearest,^' he said quietly* His voice 
sounded softer than hers, which was high-pitched, 

*' Shamed of what then ? " 

"Ashamed of losing my temper afore the world — and you*" 

She stared. 

"There be times when a tnan ought to lose his temper, I 
should think. You might have been ashamed if you hadn't," 

He shook his head* 

"That's ail wrong. Fm a Christian man, and I'm playing a 
big game in the world* Religion and sense both were against 
me* If I can*t govern myself better than that, how be I going to 
get to the top ? " 

His propriety irritated Ilet more than anger could have done. 
She kept a moody silence and stood with her eyes on him* 

" Vou don't want my pity then," she said, 

" I want your forgiveness, Fve had your pity^ — I know that*" 

'^You want me to forgive you for thrashing a man as told a 
wicked lie against you?^* 

'' That's not the way to put it Be fair, Ilet. My thorn*s my 
temper, and I thought Fd got it under. It's hurt me cruel to 
find what I am — after all." 

**I wouldn't have forgived you if you hadn't beaten him. 
Twas the right thing to do/' 

** You must feel different to that, if we are to get on in the 
world* All high doing be built on self-control in the doer* 
'Tis out of sight; but you'll find it at the foundation of every 
big man." 

** I wonder you don't go across to that chap spreading muck in 
the field, and tell him you*re sorry then.'' 

^*No need to sneer at me, Ilet* Very likely I shall tell him 
so. It's clear his ear's abused* He's heard this thing aD** 
jumped at it to gain his own ends.'' 

" Like a lot more seemingly* Tis for you to make V 
to your feet, not to go whimpering to theirs, surely/' 

"Very high-spirited of you; but there's a right 
wrong. VVe must be parient/* 

" You choose a queer time for patience^ i( you a< 
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He suppressed a fiash of annoyance. 

"You're angry I didn't come to you yesterday; and to tell 
truth* I was a thought angry you didn't come to me at the drift'* 

** I did— an^ you pushed me away as if I was dirt" 

** I hoped you would have come quicker ; but of course you 
couldn't— not through that crowd. So let that pass. I ought to 
have come to you last night, and you're right to be vexed with 
rae for not coming/' 

"But you can come here. Yesterday my heart was aching 
for you. I wanted to be standing up for you and taking my 
share of the trouble as became me. Didn't I smart too? Didn't 
I feel every word he spoke? Did I sleep easy last night? 
Didn't I roam half way to Bridgetstowe counting to see you at 
every step? You shut me out of your life last night — ^at the 
most terrible moment you've ever faced. That's what I can't 
forget. And now you're up here," 

*^ We're coming to the truth at last," he answered. " I made 
a mistake — granted. All the same, you ought to have knowaj 
me well enough to have trusted me through it." 

** What do I know, an' what don't I know ? I know this : that ' 
you was coming to me after talking for an hour with another^ 
woman," 

He started in astonishment. 

** Clouds — clouds blowing up from all four quarters at once,^ 
he said, half to himself. ***Let him that thinketh he standeth' 
take heed lest he fall' What of that ? What of Miss Horn ? I . 
came on business to her father and he was out ; so she saw \ 
instead. Tou to say such things 1 " 

** You've been axing her how to get out of this mes«, 1 suppose 
— her an* not me?" 

The man flushed up, remembered bis recent resalutioiis, 
cooled and sighed. 

**This is worse — far worse than yesterday," he answered 
sorrowfully. "D'you want me to wish I'd never seen you, Ilet?" 

"Better for me, perhaps. Anyway, hear this: you told me 1 
was half yourself, and I'm content with no less than that. The 
man I marry shan't lead a life 1 don't share. I'll have all of 
him, or none. If there's another woman that he can go to in the 
first fix — let him ; an' let him stop with her/' 

** You can say these things ?" 
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"Who wouldn't? To come to me from her! She's told 'e 
to be patient and forgive everybody and ax everybody to forgive 
you. What for? For Christianity, no doubt. An' I — ^an' I 
tell you to " 

" Don't," he said. " I'm no coward, if that's what you mean, 
and well you know it." 

" The religion's a coward that makes you beg pardon of liars. 
An' I won't marry a man who's gwaine to cringe to the world an' 
climb by crawling." 

'' You're not asked to plan my life, Ilet ; you're asked to share 
it." 

"I won't share it if I despise it You may have all the 

vartues in the Bible, but you've none for me if And the 

high place you'll get to I've no wish to share, if 'tis to be reached 
by licking people's boots an' taking the opinion of rich farmers' 
darters ! " 

'^ You'll do well to mind your own business, and let me mind 
mine, I think." 

"You say that — a dirty thing like that to the woman you want 
to marry ! Ban't your business mine ? Am I the sort to sit out- 
side my man's life, an' be no more part of it than the post of his 
garden gate?" 

" I don't know what you are," he said, his own temper waver- 
ing, as the light in his eye revealed. " You're a very unreasonable 
sort seemingly." 

A pause fell between them and in the interval came great 
cawing of rooks where they lumbered about in the mess that 
Pierce was scattering upon the meadow. 

Suddenly Ilet spoke and poured her anger into one bitter 
question. Her temper had got beyond control and she clenched 
her fist like a man. 

"Be it true or ban't it — what Abel Pierce said? Perhaps, 
though so unreasonable, I'm in reason to ax that" 

Then real anger woke in him also. 

"You raise that evil question — you can dare? 
trusted me like the sun to light to-morrow—or " 
You, that have talked nought but pure love t 
— out on you, Ilet ! " 

She remembered all that Henny had ip 

"You're only a man, I suppose— not 
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have ruined women, I believe^ an' kept their mouths shut about it, 
I only want you to understand Tm si growcd woroaoj not a know- 
nought fool to take on trust all a man in love may say in a hot 
minute* Anyway V\l thank you to answer" 

*'I'll not answer! If you can ask, FU not answer! I've 
answered the world that asked. Those that knew me never did 
— ^my betters— parson— gentlefolk— a score. They never asked, 
because they knew the answer. Those mean hearts that ask ban't 
worth answering/' 

She flamed under her brown skin and was a little frightened at 
his furious face. 

"Think what you're doing," she said. ■ 

*' Ban^t worth answering," he repeated, and his voice throbbed ^ 
with passion. " You met me in an hour when I was contrite for 
sin; when I was looking to my God to help me; when I was 
feeling a hard, cruel, unmerited disgrace; an' — ^an' you ask me 
this. Ask Abel Pierce for your answer. IVe done with you 1 " fl 

He mounted immediately and galloped off, while she stood and 
stared after him* Her errand was absolutely forgotten, and now^ 
suddenly turning hack, Ilet went slowly homeward. 



CHAPIES X 
THE COMFOBTER 

NIGHT and prayer had brought peace to the Portreeve^ and 
with momiiig there had come stout reserves to do his duty. 
It was not by intentioii that he met aixi spoke with Miss Hom. 
Business took him to Bowden, and he arrived thore to find 
Alexander Horn had broken an aq)pointment owing to the sudden 
arrival by post of affiurs more pressing. The fiurmer was gone to 
Exeter, and his daughter carried messages to Wolferstan when 
he arrived. 

But, their business over, Primrose knew how to keep him. 
For a few moments conversation turned to private matters, and, 
seeing at a glance Dodd's attitude to his wrongs, she tuned her- 
self to the same note. He was in a patient juid religious frame 
of mind ; and she pretended to the like. She bitterly scorned 
the accusation, but affected no astonishment, and told him, 
as Barkell had already told him, that enemies were a part oif 
man's inevitable lot. She congratulated him on his regrets and 
restored self-control, and said that it was religion made alive. Upon 
this highly correct attitude Ilet's more defiant and natural mien 
had come with painful force. At another time her just wrath 
had possibly comforted Wolferstan not a little; but, for the 
present, a rather unctuous patience ruled him. His own lou of 
temper begot this frame of mind, and it was perfectly genuif 

The comment of the world assisted to compoio hie 
could discuss with patience the old charge revived ; an<l 
came from a rejected suitor, the folly and falsity alike Wil^ 
ated. Keen expression of regret and sympathy gretl 
yet even in his satisfaction at this widespread commifi 
Portreeve felt some measure of concern, for the m 
was so universal. The scene at the drift had hm 
reported. All men appeared to have heard of it ; ir 
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a few were actively angry for Wolferstan, he knew not what larger 
number might be indifferent, or how many others held an opinion 
adverse from him. 

Upon this situation had come the rupture with Ilet, and his 
misery increased from day to day. Twice he called to see het 
and twice she refused to see him. A week passed ; then, between 
intervals of work, he went up to Bowden again, and again saw the 
daughter of the house. 

To his surprise she was able to tell him more about his sweet- 
heart than he had learned elsewhere ; but Ilet did not come first 
in their discourse. Primrose was full of congratulations, because 
his honey had taken a county prize at Plymouth, and a mare, 
with foal at foot, exhibited at the local agricultural show, had also 
won first honours, 

**I scored a triumph, too,*' she said. "My dear old 'Childe 
the Hunter * won again in his class,*^ 

" Did you ride him yourself? " 

" Of course 1 D'you think Vd let anybody else ? " 

" I've been so occupied " 

" We all wished that you had showed yourself as well as your 
mare. You ought to have been in the ring, It is a mistake to let 
people think you care a button for this business.'* 

'* It's not the lie— it's my girl*' 

" Ilet — if I may call her so. Ilet Yelland ? But surely ! You 
mean she is feeling this bitterly and doesn't like you to be away 
from her ? " 

Dodd reflected. He perceived that under the present delicate 
conditions, it might be well to say as little as possible to anybody 
and keep his tribulations to himself. Moreover^ the man in him 
indicated such a course. But Primrose was not like a stranger. 
He kept silent now and the woman spoke again, softly and 
warmly. | 

" Dear Mr, Wolferstan, she mustn't be down-hearted. Let her 
take a lesson from me, if she will. I've never lost an opportunity to 
kill this lie* IVe killed It with laughter and scorn. Can those who 
know you for one instant believe folly so transparently wicked ? 
Your life is the answer. She must champion you with laughter. 
She must not hide herself and her tears. She must be with you 
always. It was to separate her from your side that this thing was 
done. Can't she see that? There's nothing to cry about* 'To 
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cry about ' J Rather let her thank God on her kpces for such 
a man I And let her be thankful, too, that she has a chance 
to show the stuff she's made of/' 

Her voice shook a little, and Wolferstan gazed at the hand she 
had laid impulsively on his sleeve- 

'' Thank you/' he said. '' I wish Ilet *' 

" Tell her from me to be brave, and remember that all the world 
thinks as she thinks in this matter. It always makes us brave 
when we have the world on our side* But I think I should 
be braver still myself if I had the world against me," 

The man could not be blind to her enthusiasm. 
& ** Few women are so plucky as you* You're like your father, 
bought shakes you, if you honour a man by thinking well of him* 
My Ilet haven^t known me so long as you have. Her own cousin 
says thisj and there's more behind, if we could only find what. 
Pierce has given out that that poor dead girl's mother will swear 
she accused me the very day she drowned herself," 

*' The graver the charge^ the prouder she must be to sweep it 
away— Ilet" 

'* Trust you to know a woman i At any rate a good one. Til 
wager that 'tis even thus my Ilet's thinking and doing. I must 
see her — and yet, you see^ I must be Just This has come 
as a terrible shock upon her. Her mind moves slower than 
yours, because, of course, she^s not had the advantages of educa- 
tion that you have." 

Primrose nodded thonghtfully. Then she risked a bold 
sentiment. 

^'Sometimes I wish you'd not married out of your own station, 
Dodd/' 

The subtlety of the compliment pleased him unconsciously. 
"Not that She's far above me — such steadfastness and 
humbleness— such a one-thoughted woman as she is." 

"But there's a danger with one-thougi^^'=^ i-.^^opip, i\^ voy call 
them. They see a thing clear eoougi sec it 

whole*-like we see the moon. V ' ilmi 

way is wise enough over this wu - te* 

thoughted in this." 

*' I'll see Ilet to-night,*' be answered w 
i* I'll put it before her as you see it* N* 
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**Not with me. Speak generally. Treat the thiog lightly. 
Beg her not to be too serious* Why, what madness and moon- 
shine—worse than Jack o^ Lantern in a bog 1 You to dishonour 
any man or woman either ! '* 

" She'll think the like for certain/* 

** Of course she will — she must. Why not go to her at once? 
You can. Ilet I mean. She's here this morning with a message 
for my mother/' 

The Portreeve started and grew very red* He tugged his 
moustache and stared uneasily rounds as though he expected 
actually to see his sweetheart. He exhibited this uneasiness, 
because he believed that if Ilet saw him talking with Miss Horn, 
she would probably pass by without acknowledging his existence. 
The position was delicate, for he had naturally been loyal to his 
betrothed and given Primrose no hint that relations were strained 
between them* 

While he hesitated she spoke again, 

"I'll see her if you like. That's a generous offer — mori 
generous than you can guess.'* 

She laughed lightly, that the words should carry just thei 
proper significance and no more. 

"It is good of you to suggest it," he said ; " but no— out of the 
question* Fll speak about it to-night — not now. In fact, I must 
hurry up at once. IVe business in Okehampton to-day/* 

They stood near Bowden gate ; and now, looking up the long 
drive. Primrose saw Ilet Yelland returning from the house. The 
message that she had forgotten some days before was just de- 
livered in response to a second letter from Mrs* Horn, ■ 

Dodd prepared to depart. ^ 

"To-night," he repeated; "not before. Don't say youVe been 
talking to me, if you please. She's in a very excited and agitated 
frame of mind, naturally enough, and not quite herself. Thank 
you for all youVe said to me, I value it. Good-bye/' 

His leave-taking was extremely hurried, and without difficulty 
the woman perceived that Dodd had no wish to meet his sweet- 
heart then or there. 

"Tell her to keep a brave heart and be worthy of you 1" she 
cried after him ; and presently she turned to meet Ilet. 

Wolferstan had expressly asked her not to mention him.. 
Therefore she designed to make the advancing woman take the 
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initiative if possible. She hoped that Ilet had seen her lover 
depart, but this was not the case. 

The younger gave a slight gesture of recognition and was 
hastening by, when Primrose came to her side and extended her 
hand quickly. She smiled and did not speak until a warm pres- 
sure had been planted on Ilet's palm. 

*' Vm so glad to meet yon. Miss Yelland. I've wanted to see 
you again ever since we first met. I don't really think yotiVe 
been out of my thoughts once/' 

She angled to ascertain how Ilet stood to the tragedy, because 
a vagueness in the Portreeve's voice and words had convinced 
her that he was evading the truth, As for the younger woman, a 
strong dislike towards Primrose had ruled her mind; but it was 
based on nothing substantial Her jealousy had cooled, for, 
with thought, came the conviction that it was folly* A sense of 
indifference and loneliness ftUed her life* She only waited for 
Wolferstan to come again to see her. At this moment she felt 
too forlorn to fight. 

*' Thank you, Vm sure — you m^n the trouble at the drift 
Twill come right/' 
^—^ "Men are what we make them, Ilet^f I may call you * Ilet\" 
^B The sentiment had no apparent point, but was spoken with an 
^object, 

I '*I suppose they are, miss— unless men are what they make 
f themselves. Anyway 'tis so with my man. *My man' I say, 

ut '' 

*'Very, very few people believe it. It will be forgotten in a 
ionth or two. The trial is really a blessing in disguise for you, 
use men who love us like to see if we are strong enough to 
stick to them in trouble as well as prosperity/' 
Tis a very serious matter/' 

You think that because you have seen so little of the world 
yet. In such a man as Mr. Wolferstan it is nothing at all If it 
was even true, a real woman's love wouldn't flicker at it— at any 
mte not a wise woman*s/' 
"'True'?" 

^*Men are what we make them,'^ said Primrose again* "If 

girl's a fool, there's always a man in reach to prove her one. 

en are silly children where we are concerned. If we offer 

sugar-plums to children, do we blame them for pickin|^ tt^^t^ 
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up? What should we think of a child that didn't — or a cnan ' 
that didn't ? YouVe not going to marry a sanctimonious prig^ 
and I don*t suppose you want to. Don't let this incident 
waste a moment of your thoughts. You couldn^t if you really 
loved him." 

***Tis because I really love him that it do." 

"He's denied it, hasnH he? Then surely there's an end 
of the matter." 

A searching and intense look came into Ilet*s eyes, She 
was wondering whether she could trust this woman, and feeling 
with all her heart that she could not. She yearned indeed for 
a confidante ; she stood in need of advice ; the folly of her 
denial of Wolferstan was not hidden from her ; yet she had so 
far miserably persisted. Now there came a sudden longing to see 
him. 

The unhappy lover in her desired to confess to Primrose and 
hear the other chide her folly ; but the woman in her kept her 
dumb. Soon she felt thankful that she had not spoken; for 
Miss Horn now tried another line by which, if possible, to learn 
a little more. 

" Your silence shows me that you are not quite satisfied with 
his denial," she said, meeting Ilet's straight glance with one 
as steady. ** That's madness^ Ilet — it is indeed. Listen to me — 
I who have known him so much — not better — but so much 
longer than you have. Don't be too hard on him, whatever 
you think. To doubt his word^I tell yon again it is madness. 
Whether he speaks the truth or not, his word must always he 
the trumpet of truth to you — if you want to live a happy woman." 

*^What advice be that! So well tell me to put out my eyes^ 
that I may see nought ugly no more, or stop my ears — or- 
I'm not a fool *Tis only right an* just that he should *' 

She broke off again, suddenly overcome by caution- 

"I know you mean kindly to me, and I thank you, missf 
'twill come right, no doubt." 

"There's every doubt, my dear Ilet. I can see the doubt 
in your eyes and hear it in your voice. You have made me very 
sad— sad, because Pm so powerless. You're such a fortunate 
girl, if you could only see it/' 

The other bristled with suspicion instantly, 

" Has he asked you to speak to me ?'' 
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''No; indeed he asked me not to do so. But I do believe 
he's very miserable." 

"Not my fault." 

"I'm sure of it. Tis his own sensitive nature. He didn't 
tell me that you were — what I find. YouVe told me that your- 
self. That's why I'm sad. If you can't fight the world for him 
and help to roll away these dark clouds that are crowding down 
upon him and — and — ^so on, who can ? " 

"What can I do?" 

" Well, in the first place, be a little selfish and see how silly you 
are, fi'om the standpoint of your own prosperity. Think of being 
his wife — the social meaning of it alone." 

"Don't say things like that! What d'you think I be made 

of? Do trash like that count against ? There, I'll go; we'm 

long ways off from thinking alike, if you can speak so foolish 
as that" 

" I merely wanted to remind you of what you've utterly for- 
gotten: that you're a very fortunate woman." 

Primrose harped on this, finding that no argument could better 
answer her purpose, and worse meet Ilet's case. 

"Why, you'll rise — Heaven knows how high. To sulk over 
this, like a child ! For it is childish — and dangerous too. The 
man's not made of patience — no man is. Take my advice: 
forget Minnie Masters, and go to him as his future wife should 
do, and ask him to forgive you for not coming quicker. Do that ; 
or I shall seriously doubt if you are quite worthy of him." 

Ilet stared at this startling counsel. 

"What's this you be saying to me? "she asked aln>. t help- 
lessly. " You — you 1 Who are you to say such things— uj 
bide and listen to 'em ? How can the likes of you- - 

"I'm interested." 

" So I see. Interested to do what ? " 

"To make you friends again, I imagine. Whut u 
can I possibly have? D'you doubt me too? I 
comfort you." 

The other gasped. 

" I be going daft, I think," she said* ** Beti- 
advice anjrway, and not spoke to me." 

"That's true — if I haven't made you s thou^.* 
Yet, think quietly and calmly of what Tve hJh 
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how well meant was every word. Fm a little older than you and 
better know the dangers and temptations of the world. Try and 
be wise ; that's all ; try very hard to be wise, Ilet Yelland, before 
it's too late." 

Primrose turned away a few paces ; then she stopped and came 
back again. 

" Remember I am not prejudiced— only deeply interested in 
the future of Mr. Wolferstan^as so many are. If I can believe 
him — surely you — good-bye ! " 

She broke off and went homeward ; while Ilet, with a sort of 
congested pressure of brain, stood for the moment powerless to 
formulate a clear pathway through this thicket of ideas now 
spread before her. One obvious fact at least appeared: the 
Portreeve had again seen and spoken with Miss Horn. 

That night Wolferstan called once more upon his sweetheart : 
and he was very urgent, because business immediately took him 
away to North Devon. But she refused to see him. 



CHAPTER XI 

TWO LETTERS 

ABEL PIERCE was working at the great stone quarry that 
/~\^ gApes in the hill near Meldon Viaduct, and it happened 
that, returning to Okehampton on a mineral wagon, he met 
Dicky Barkell, who had seized the opportunity to travel to the 
station in the same manner. Pierce, though he held the signal- 
man's opinions of little practical value in the affairs of life, yet 
respected his wits and now asked him a question or two. 

" I know you try to be friends with all," he said ; " so I suppose 
you know Ilet Ydland have thrown Wolferstan over? At least 
I fancy so." 

''Better leave that You've fancied a good deal too much 
lately." 

''There's no fancy about one thing. The man ruined that 
poor damned girl ; an' now " 

" Drop it. I won't hear. You come very badly out of this." 

" What do I care so long as I get her ? " 

" He's a long way straighter man than you, and you know it." 

"Straight or crooked — ^wait till you're after a woman." 

Dicky, with his usual love for generalities and his unmoral 
indifference to actions, began to speculate. 

"We'm compounded — Hke doctor's caucheries," * he said. 
" I mean our characters. Love of females is in you ; an' love of 
childer ; but love of plain dealing ban't. You was bound to do 
a bit of harm if the world crossed you." 

"Words do fall out of you like feathers off a goose ! " 

"That's my nature — that's how Tm compounded," said the 
other. " I love to read wisdom and spit it out again." 

* CaucA^ries— medicine. 

8s 
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^*Thc question in my mind — but there, why should I tell 
you? But this 111 tell you — Dodd Wolferstao won't have her 
now,'^ 

"Maybe she weren't worth having. He*d make a better 
husband than ever you would.'* 

" You think so." 

** I know so. That man's idea of love would be a comfortable 
house wi' a tweeny-maid to help his wife, and smart clothes for 
her. Yours would be to make her the mother of an army of 
children and chance the rest.** 

" You preach like a Gospeller." 

**Not me — too large-minded, I hope* 1 wouldn't like to make 
my living dnviog souls. All for liberty of mind I am. I want 
to live in a world where there^s nought to stop men doing good 
and everything to stop 'em doing eviL That's not the church 
people's way, worse luck. They are trying to hide the truth, like 
sailors pour out oil to still the sea. Truth's too rough for their 
leaky tub. In my world, you and such as you wouldn^b be able 
to carry on with your lies a week," 

** YouH be so like to go to hell for your devilish opinions as 
me for my deeds. Only you'll have had nought for 'em ; I shall 
get my reward where I want it— in this world. Next don't 
matter." 

"They'm throwing hell over now, so Wolferstan tells me," 
answered Barkell.* *' Though 'tis an ungrateful part in the 
parsons. Hell have been a very good friend to them — madej 
*em, you might say." 

'* Like a newspaper 'tis to hark to you. An' here's a bit 
of news for yours. Twas that I meant to tell you. There's no 
call to pity Wolferstan no more. He's not sorry for this at 
heart. He don't want her now—not since he's had such a deal 
of comfort to Bowden. Ilet's seen that clear enough, whatever 
else she didn't see. Wonder was she didn't sooner. That 
farmer's darter be fifty times more to him than ever llet was. 
Portreeve's gone away now, to let the thing cool off, no doubt.'* 

''You're a venomous toad, Pierce," said Dicky without 
emotion* "A very dangerous, headlong man. You'd better 
have a care — else you'll end your days in cHnk yet. Talk abotit 
conscience I " 

"I'll live my life out anyhow. Td sooner be a maggot 
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a pear than yon. Ait the same, maggots often h^ve t rough 
awakening. You may find eTerjthmg worth anfthing in the 
world rolled up in one woman's clothes yourself some day." 

** 'TwoiUd be a rough awakening, certainly/' admitted Dicky ; 
then the truck stood still and they parted. 

The next morning, while Pierce continued to wonder whether 
the hour was ripe for approaching Ilet, there came to nim a 
letter ; and by the same post she also received one. They were 
from the man who filled both their minds. 

Wolferstan was glad to escape for a moment from the imme- 
diate atmosphere of his home. He had entered on a little tour 
in Nortii Cornwall for the Beekeepers' Association ; and while by 
day he visited hives and improved the local knowledge of scien- 
tific apiary^ he had much leisure at night to consider his own 
atifairs. 

After Ilet's third refusal, the Portreeve fell back upon himself 
and fought his battle alone. It was not true that he had again 
gone to Bowden ; but Pierce only obeyed orders when he spoke 
vaguely of repeated visits there. \Volferstan had sought and 
gleaned help at the highest source he knew. He had taken his 
faith and his trusting heart to his God, and found an answer 
there. To him, at this stage of his career, reUgion was a large 
part of life — no mere outward adornment to be paraded in 
public, with a view to increasing credit in pious circles — but 
a live, necessary and precious thing- It belonged to him ai an 
intrinsic ingredient of character ; and whether experience of life 
would shake it, or lessen its vitality, only life could show. The 
real beauty and the real power proper to faith were a little under- 
stood and a great deal unconsciously displayed in practice 
by him. The mauj in no vain phrase, was a servant of his 
Master — ^a working Christian and a believer in the dogmas and 
I directions of his creed The Protestant Church owned no spirit 
f more steadfast ; could boast no disciple who trusted and obeyed 
her more thoroughly than Dodd Wolferstan. To waver or seek a 
new thing had never occurred to him. Dicky Barkeirs sceptic 
attitude was not understood by him, and he felt no sympathv 
with it The circumstance sometimes puzzled him, somettt 
angered him* They rarely argued, since the Portreeve h 
logic. He merely lived in hope respecting his friend, m 
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the earnest Christian's familiar formula when faced witb an 
infidel but otherwise respectable fellow-being* 

He often said— 

** You will know better some day*" 

Whereupon the railway-man always made one answer— 

'*I want nothing better than to know better/' 

The Portreeve's love increased rather than waned under his 
denial. One thing at least he learned during these days: that to 
live without Uet would be a hard and a cruel matter. He 
suffered much and deeply, while she continued to pay his uncon- 
scious errors by refusal to see him. Her attitude was now largely 
the result of misrepresentation. His anger and refusal to answer 
the charge against him were as nothing ; for that rebuke she 
knew she had deserved ; but now she believed that he was 
constantly at Bowden, and the fact had gone far honestly to 
lessen ber devotion. So long as he visited Primrose Horn at i 
noon, she was determined that he should not see her at night, fl 

Then there came to Wolferstan, as he imagined, an answer to 
his prayers for guidance ; and it entered his mind to write letters 
both to Ilet and to Pierce. 

These words reached the woman, and^ after hesitation, she 
read them:— 

" Stratton, 

" N. Cornwall. 
** My dear Ilet, 

"As you won't see me, 1 can only hope you will be gentler' 
with a letter and at least read it, I have had little on my mind 
since that sad day when we quarrelled but sorrow for my wrong- 
doing* Things had fretted me badly and, somehow^ when I 
found you could ask me in cold blood if I*d ruined a woman, it 
made me rage. But I was very wrong not to keep my temper 
and answer you quietly* I ask you to forgive me for saying harsh 
and unkind things to you, and I swear before God my Maker 
that I never touched that poor girl, Minnie Masters. I only 
knew her to give her 'good day' when we met; and long, long 
ago when an evil rumour joined my name to hers after her death, 
I showed in the light to all men that the thmg was impossible. 
All who knew me, knew it was impossible without my showing. 
I say to you, Ilet^ that if this was the last word 1 should ever 
write, I am innocent before God and man both. And if I'd bad 
ten thousand more temptations than ever I did have, they would 
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have been nothing to a man like me* Would any naan with my 

opimons and hopes for the future go out of his way 10 wreck 
eveiyihing at the start by fouling his good name and ruining hifi 
career that way ? 

'*I can't say no more except that without you, my life wiJl be 
a half-finished thing and a sad business at best. Don't let thetr 
evil speaking keep you away frona me, dear Ilet, If th€r«'i 
anything still said against me that I don't know about, tcU ml 
what it is, and III explain everything and never blame you again 
for asking; 

"1 have written to AbeJ Piercej and I know by now youVe 
[ c hanged your mind about wanting me to be angry with him any 
^Bione, What^s the good of that? 1 want to help the man to be 
^Hriser. You can see my letter to him if you like. 
f "If you won't marry me, Ilet, I must live my Ufc without you ; 
but I can't think 'tis so bad as that between us. But if you will, 
and if you have forgiven me, please to meet me on Saturday next 
up to Yes Tor, Fve a feeling to meet you there, where first 
I I asked you to take me, and where you said * yes ' so tweet, with 
I nought between us and heaven. If the day's fair Til be up there 
by noon. Come, Ilet, for my days are empty and my heart ti 
very heavy. 
[ii " Your own a/fectionate lover, 

^K ** DODD WOLF£E£TAN." 



To Abel Pierce the Portreeve wrote thui :— 



"Strattdn, 

**n. coknwai 
**D£AR Mr, Pierce, 

'*This comes to tell you that 1 am very ' . ' '^ 

before the people at Halsiock Pound a whil' 
you'll forgive my foolish anger and passion, 
that you have found out that the thing you ^ 

oldt false fable with no shadow of tr ' 
irere wickedly misinformed, and that thi ^ 
informed you ought not to be trusted in .. 

** Knowing what love of woman »s, I e. 
beUeved this lie you were tempted to usr 
you even believed it yourself, berr-t^e ^r., 
it was an evil weapon to use ^■ 
trouble and mischief you've madt wm lh 

•* IVe wrote to Ilet and asked her to 1.1 
for though the lie was a cruel one» yet I 
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temper and fall into a rage with her or with you. I won't believe 
you brought this up against me single-handed, but if you did, 
I pray to God your heart will be touched to confess it to Him, 
and to ask Him to pardon you. And if I've got any other 
unknown enemy that helped you out of his evil heart against me 
and tried to ruin me with Ilet and with the world, then you may 
tell him what I tell you : that I forgive him for his wickedness, as 
I hope to be forgiven myself. 

** If my girl comes to me, as full sure I think she will, that 
ends it ; if she does not, then the crime is on your shoulders, 
and you'll suffer your reward as sure as there's a just and watchful 
God in Heaven. 

" Good-bye, and again I ask your pardon for losing my self- 
control against you, and if I can do you good at any time to 
show I'm a contrite man, I will do it. 

" Yours faithfully, 

" DODD WOLFERSTAN." 

In neither letter did he make any allusion to Primrose Horn, 
for he had not the least notion that her name and his were being 
echoed together in abused ears. 
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ABEL^S COURAGE IS REVIVED 



THE effect of Wolferatao^s letter on Abel Pierce was very 
marked. The labourer felt staggered for a moment by 
these simple sentences and the straightforward allusions to higher 
powers. He found himself puzzled and almost weak, First he 
^thought of showing his mother the letter i but he hesitated. 
^pShame kept him wakings then he turned from it as a slight to 
Ilet and his love for hen 

During several days he did nothing, and hoped that time 
would deaden his emotions. He wondered how Ilet felt to- 
wards her letter, and became troubled because she had not 
mentioned it to him. Mrs. Pierce, however, spoke of it, and, 

•indeed, had seen it. But he would not hear of the matter from 
her, until one evening when she made him discuss the subject 
and told him her own opinions. Henny had not named the 
—^Portreeve out of loyalty to her son, but of late many had men- 
Ktioned him to her, and Dodd's letter to Ilet was the last and 
■^strongest argument in his favour. The old woman now knew 
Vthat Abel had terribly erred ; and fearlessly she taxed him with 
his error. 

** Light your pipe and bide at home to-night and listen to me," 
she said. '* Abel, my dear, you can't do no more in this. He*s 
honest. He's called God A'mighty to witness it.'^ 

" What then ? So do every rogue. When they'm in a corner, 
they call that Witness— because they know He won't answer the 

** His letter is a Christian's letter. There's a great power of 
Ipatience in it. He's cruel sorry he lost his temper against you, 
[But he's wrote to you too— though you never told me he had, 
[Abel, you most meet the man and own to your mistake." 

" Easy to say that. Why d'you believe him so sudden?'* 
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** Let me see your letter." 

"Tis like the rest of him — smug and false, oo doubt. All 
pBXt of his game/' 

" Let me see it then. You needn't fear me. You know ymu 
good be my life. He*s nought to me; but right is everything. 
Tis for your good Pm thinking. YouVe hearkened to a lie Mid 
you must hearken no more. The man's innocent.*' 

" Because he says so.'* 

'* Because no guilty man could have wrote as he done to lleL" 

Abel produced the letter from his breast pocket* It was 
ahready much worn at the folds. 

** Yon*ve read it often enoughi I see,*' said his mother 

'* I know it by heart, for that matter," 

Henny put on her spectacles and slowly studied Wolferstan's 
communication, while her son stared darkly into the fire, ' 

"No man ever wrote fairer words to his fellow -man than 
that,'* said Mrs. Pierce presently. Then she folded up the letter 
quietly and returned it, — 

** He*ve won you over with all his psalm-smiting/* B 

"And you loo. Don't deny it. Don't I know your every 
look an' turn? Ban't you miserable to the heart's core? An' 
ban't you right to be? We mustn't fight against the Lord, 
You*ve got to lose her an' come back to peace gradual If you 
take her now, there'll be no more peace, an' the hand of Heaven 
lifted against you. This letter — there's truth in it — every word ; 
and you know it, else you wouldn't have read it again and again 
till 'twas in tatters/' 

" Go on— go on ! I'm to throw up my life's hope for a letter 
an' believe my enemy's pen an' ink stufif against my own know* 
ledge? Never, I won't!" 

** Don*t roar, my dear. Tis no argument to shout. You km^w 
Vm righi j an' he's right. What you've got against him be a 
flimsy falsehood in the honest light of day." 

** You've been listening to other people — instead of ma** 

** I've beard others tell about it. They marvel to hear such 
things vomited up against the man, I took your side while 
I could do it. But now I know 'twas a terrible mistake] and 
Ilet or no Ilet, 'tis your duty to your soul to confess it.'' 

" My soul's nought to me, nor my body neither, without her/' 

*' Don't say that. Life with a female's only a matter of years. 
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Vcrar soars a matter of eternity. There*s no husbands an' wivei 
m Heaven. Tbey'm an earthly contrivance. Tis the A! mighty 'it 
waf to let lofve of women breed agony here for His own wise 
ends* Think of the happiness of Heaven* If us can be sure 
of happiness there *' 

*' Eternity without her 1 What's that but hell ? *' 

^I can*t argue with you, my dear* But I can only ax God 
on nay knees to show you where you'm so terrible wrong. An* 
as for her an' Portreeve, it's got to be, whether you will or 
not. for he's axed her to meet him up *pon top o' Yes Tor, 
Saturday noon,*' 

**An'her?'^ 
She's going, I believe," 
AlFs up, then/' 
'TIS the triumph of right**' 

I don't want to hear none of that rot* 'Tis only your view 
of right, anyhow ; an- you*m so often wrong as anybody else." 

Yet, despite his harsh words, he was at that moment nearest 
yielding. Another idea occurred to him* 

•* What about the man's goings-on with Primrose Horn?" 

"That's the only thing between them now, I believe* She 
means to ax him to explain all about that*" 

**AnMf he can't do?' 

"Maybe there's nothing to say. Him an* Miss Horn was 
always friends in seemly bounds, and Ilet knowed it.'* 

The matter dropped. The man mumbled a regret that ^*-^ H? ' 
spoken unkindly, and his mother kissed him. Then he ^ 
his bed and thought of what to do. More from the diUiLulty 
of proceeding than from the right and justice of not doiiiiF •* * 
came reluctantly to feel that he would take no fun 
Then Primrose Horn occurred to him, and he aiskcd h- 
she was likely to view this determination* He felt th» 
know it; and, even while he decided to tell her, 
in his mind a half hope that she might turn him 
trust in her increased as the night waned. Houtt 
day near Bridgetstowet and he knew where he mi 
on the road. 

He left his home at dawn before his mother f 
duly feU in with Primrose Horn where he &tf 
She rode alone and, seeing him, stopped^ 
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'I must 



you,, 



** Things have happened/' he said 
please, miss. I won't keep you long*" 

On the right of the path were fir-woods and the trees hung ' 
over the way, where red-barked stems towered above a soft 
carpet o( dead foliage. 

Miss Horn turned off here and walked beside him, invisible 
from the high road. Then, where undergrowth of laurel and 
Pontic rhododendron grew, she dismounted. 

'* What has happened ? '' she asked calmly, 

"Wolferstanisback." 

" 1 know that* He dines at Bowden on Sunday." 

"Tis what he'll do on Saturday. He've writ long letters 1 
to me an' Ilet, My mother have heard his letter to her, an* he*ve 
told her to meet him come midday Saturday on Yes Tor. Here's 
his letter to me. Tis strong. The people are on his side too* 
I don't see what good it is my going on— unless. Ban't no use 
fighting the world so well as the man. So Vm in a mind to 
throw up the sponge— or else lie behind a hedge for the man and 
finish him. But I reckon that wouldn't suit you/' 

She was reading Dodd^s letter and not listening to Pierce 
Now; still reading, she held up her hand for silence. 

*'Walk *Childe' about in the hollow out of sight from the 
road," she said. ** Leave me alone for a bit." 

Abel obeyed and tramped backwards and forwards with he 
horse, while she perused the letter. For nearly twenty minutes 
afterwards she remained sitting on a tree-stump without speaking 
or looking off the ground. Then she rose, hitched up her habit 
and beckoned to Pierce. j 

*' What have you got to answer to this stuff? " she asked. ( 

"What can I answer? People believe him. The thing has 
failed. I must chuck it upj I suppose." 

" * Chuck it up ' — just as the woman's going to give in to you." 

**Not at aU. I told you half an hour agone she's going up 
to meet him Saturday. Hell soon come round her again now 
she*s promised to see him." J 

Primrose thoughtfully stroked her horse's nose. " 

" IVe made enough enemies as it is," he continued. " Whaf s 
the good of falling out with the world, if I can't have her?" 

" You don't deserve the woman — though she was almost ready 
' arms* It*s got to be now, whether 



your 'i 



you 
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not. Other people are interested as well as you. What's the 
sense of showing the white feather now ? That's the way to make 
people see you're a rascal." 

" She's going to meet him on Yes Tor on Saturday anyhow." 

** My name has not been mentioned ? " 

" Not by him. Ilet's full enough of it, for that matter. She's 
going to ask him straight why for he went to you in his trouble 
instead of to her." 

"I shall ride and see Mr. Wolferstan this minute. Let Ilet 
know we've met again." 

" She'll see him if she's said so. Fate's against us." 

" Fates aren't ready-made, you silly fooL We make our own. 
Your fate is to marry Ilet Yelland. We've got to do a few 
rather abrupt things, and that ends it. How does Ilet stand to 
you?" 

" She's terrible miserable." 

" Suppose she waits hour after hour up there and he does not 
come?" 

"HewiUcome." 

"Not if I say 'no'." 

" You ! You're not strong enough for that." 

"What I do will prevent it — not what I say. If you were 
to go to Ilet Yelland instead of him, and tell her that he was 
not coming, and that you had seen him going the other way 
with me." 

" I've lied enough, I tell you." 

•' You'll not lie. D'you think I've been with him fifty times 
and left him the same man to her ? I know him better far than 
he knows himself — if you can understand that. Take the horse 
again and let me think." 

For nearly half an hour he walked the hunter up and down. 
Then she called him to her. 

"I can stop this," she said. "He'll go up by the Moor gate 
nigh Bridgetstowe station. She'll be on foot, so he'll walk too— 
thaf s certain." 

"No doubt at all." 

She stroked the horse's nose again and the beast bared its teeth 
and lovingly nibbled at her little hand. Sunlight came through 
the trees, and beech leaves, still clinging, made a flame of red 
colour behind her where she stood. 
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"You know the road that Uirng up under the railway aich ?^' 
** Yes ; that'll be his way/' 
"There's a hedge to the left where a i 

Thaes all 
what you will see, you can go 



might lie and watch 



you 



to do. Then, 



to Ilet and tell 



the road and anything on it 
when youVe seen 
her — part of it." 

'^Youll be there then?*' 

**Yes. All youVe got to do is to go up to Ilet and tell her 
that you've seen Wolferstan with his arms round me. That'll be 
true enough, anyway/' 

*'ByGodi You'd let him!" 

She laughed* 

" His humanity I count upon^ not his^ . Go to the bridge 

now, ril show you the ground. There will be a catastrophe 
of some sort, and hell come in the nick of time to — do some- 
thing/' 

** What's the good of that ? Even if you stop him going to 
her, he'll explain it afterwards*" 

She showed impatience. 

" What a poor thing you are t Can*t you see the rest remains 
with you ? If you were worth your salt, you'd take very good care 
that it was too late to explain it afterwards. Isn't she sick already 
of his explanations and all the rest of it ? If we could change 
places and I was you, I'd have my banns up next Sunday. Cany 
her by storm 1 Let yourself go ! What the deuce are you 
frightened of? What is your life good for without^lier ? Tell 
her the thing is in your hands^ and that he's faithless, and that 
she shall many you. Master her I '* ^ 

He nodded and took a long breath* ^ 

" Be foolish for yourself, if you like, but you've got to be wise 
far me first. Perhaps when you meet her, after she's waited there 
for the man two or three hours, shell think better of it and find 
hei-self ready to listen* Any fool could do your part ; the bard 
part is mine." 

** If a woman can do such things for a man, I suppose a 
man ?'^ 

" Could do as much for a woman* I should think so — if he 
was a man. That letter ! To let that shake you ! Why, he's 
playing with you — laughing at you. At the bottom of his heart 
he wants me. At the top of his heart he thinks he wants Ilet. 
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But it's all folly. There must come some definite thing Uj open 
his eyes. And so there shall After Saturday hell know he 
loves me — as well as I know it already. But that's all too deep 
for you. Now get across to the railway bridge as quick as you 
can, and I'll wait for you there. Go to the gate and sec there's 
nobody in the road before I ride out of this wood/' 

An hour later they met at a spot where a track climbed up out 
of the country beneath, passed under the railway and ascended 
into the Moor. It branched at this point, and one arm bent 
leftward to the Sourton Tors, while the other proceeded to the 
south. 

Abel studied the part he was to play and discovered a hiding- 
place in the hedge from which he might see without licing seen. 

"You've only got to think of something that would bring you 
here natiually on Saturday and the rest is straightforward,'' she 
said ; " now Fm going to call on Mr. Wolferstan at Bridgetstowe." 

Into her quick mind had entered a project. It was violent, Init 
she did not shrink from it. She was far less positive of her [xMition 
than she had led her accomplice to suppose ; but love of incident 
as much as love of the man tempted her forward. She had 
thought of a way to stop him on his road to the Moor, and the 
means to carry out her intention had dimly flashed upon her. 

Presently she saw Wolferstan for a few moments at his door, 
and found him cheerful and hopeful. But he did not s^ieak of 
his forthcoming meeting with Ilet. Indeed, he avoided personal 
matters. 

As for Pierce, Miss Horn's words had answered their purpose 
with him. His ferocity awoke. A great indifference as to the 
future made him better able to play his part in the present. He 
called upon his aunt, Susan Yelland, that night, and contrived to 
let Ilet know that the Portreeve's first act on returning home had 
been to visit Bowden. 



CHAPTER Xiri 



DEATH OF 'BROWN BOY" 



PRIMROSE HORN was acutely alive to the fact that no 
small thing would keep Wolferstan from his tryst on Yes 
Tor. When they met at Bridgetstowe he had been full of 
apparent contentment and she had guessed the reason why. 
She enveloped him, as usual, in the gentle and genial atmosphere 
of her own great regard for him ; and this atmosphere with 
customary skill she regulated; made more dense when he was 
preoccupied, and lightened when he had mast leisure of mind 
to perceive it. I 

Two days remained in which to make her preparations* She ■ 
understood that a wide patience must mark her future attitude ; 
but the immediate problem was simple : to keep Wolferstan and 
Ilet apart until the latter's patience became exhausted and she 
found herself without courage to fight Abel Pierce further* Let 
her be removed safely out of his life, and Primrose felt confident 
that time would bring Wolferstan to her* But it might be 
a considerable time. For the moment it was necessary to 
prevent the Portreeve from going to Yes Tor at the appointed 
hour* The crude outline of her action had presented itself 
in the wood while she spoke with Abel Pierce. Now she set 
to work to fill in the details. The main scheme was simple 
enough in its reckless violence, though some subtleties branched 
from it. Primrose wondered if she could with safety speak 
to Uet before the meeting on the Moor, but she abandoned 
the idea^ and it was accident not design that actually brought 
them together on the day. 

The morning dawned too bright, and the south already spoke 
of rain, while the sky was clear and the earth brilliant with_ 
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low sunshine and a glitter of frost, Two men and two women 
regarded that uncertain dawn with intereit, and all four under- 
stood how largely the day must bulk upon their lives. Two were 
working together ; two acted independently and expected presently 
to meet on the secret mountain-top of Yes Tor, hidden from 
every eye but that of the winter sun. 

Primrose Horn left her home soon after ten o'clock. She 
drove an old trap and an old pony, and her object as understood 
at Bowden was one of charity. A venerable couple lived on the 
Moor edge five miles from Bridgetstowe railway station. The 
man had worked at Bowden in bygone days, and hearing now 
that these people were suifering under the pinch of the season, 
Miss Horn decided to comfort them. She set forth with a basket 
of good things, some woollen garments from her mother, and 
from her father a half-crown piece. The road was rough and 
in parts scarcely defined. Therefore she took a worthless 
vehicle. The aged pony that drew it had also seen his best days 
and was seldom put to work. Primrose, however, preserved hira 
out of consideration for his honourable and extended career* 
She always hated to destroy a horse, 

**Tis a risk," said the stableman at Bowden. **The axle's 
very near through. You didn't ought to drive it, miss^ 
specially up over,^' 

But Primrose knew all about the axle and went her way* 

The road led through Sourton and, just beyond that village, 
the pony overtook Ilet, and its driver stopped, bent down and 
shook hands effusively* 

"Good morning 1'' she said, *' I'm so glad it's fine. And 
Vm glad to meet you- Are you going my way, or do you turn off 
at * Twin Tree ' stile to the Moor? But I know you do ! " 

The other's dark face, placid till then, clouded as she met the 
smiling woman's eyes. 

llet was clad in home-wrought garments of a brown fabric ; 
Primrose wore a tailor-made costume of green cloth, and she had 
a boa round her neck of lights bright fur, that was only a little 
darker than her hair. 

The walker carried a stout stick and a basket which con- 
tained food. She was taking some luncheon for Dodd also— 
a large, savoury pasty which she had herself cooked for him. 
Now she became painfully conscious that Primrose smiled at her 
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preparations. She moved her basket nervously from hand 
hand while the other spoke to her 

" I do hope it*s going to be fine. You are off to Yes Tor — Sii 
I right?" 

The other's face burned. For one moment a flood of passion- 
ate words leapt to her throat and nearly choked her. Then sh 
partly mastered herself. 

** Go — go away — and keep away if you can/^ she burst out 

'^ Why — whatever^ 1 '* cried the charioteer. 

But she spoke to air, for llet Yelland had turned back. Nc^ 
until Primrose, with a world of wonder on her lovely face, trotted 
forward again, did Dodd's sweetheart pursue her own road. Then, 
over the stile called * Twin Tree,' she climbed and set her face to 
the Moon 

She was desperate and sore driven, After having speech with 
Primrose, Abel gave his cousin but little peace. Especially he 
had made her understand that Wolferslan and Miss Horn were 
meeting constantly since the Portreeve's return home. Her heart 
grew very cold before this news, and more than once she deter- 
mined with herself not to climb Yes Tor at his call. Yet, after 
much fret of spirit, she decided to do so. The end she knew 
not ; she only knew that she had forgiven him entirely the lesser 
matter of his anger, and that with her whole soul she beUeved 
him guiltl^s of the deed imputed to him ; but a mightier diffi- 
culty stood between them now* After long battles with her 
jealousy she conquered it to the extent of keeping the appoint- 
ment that he had made for her* Then, as unkind chance 
decreed, even upon the way to him, Primrose had appeared. It 
was not the meeting that now darkened Ilet's spirit, but the vile 
fact that the other knew all about her business and the rendezvous 
with Dodd. This, naturally, she had set to his account, and it 
terribly hurt her. She herself had shown Wolferstan's letter to 
her aunts and taken their opinion upon it ; but she found it hard 
to forgive him for mentioning his proposition to others; and 
Primrose Horn last of all Once or twice reason struggled with 
her and she remembered her aunt^s opinion ; that probably Dodd 
regarded Primrose as a sister in this matter. But the idea 
brought no comfort to her, and in sorrow and distress of soul 
she climbed to the heights. As she tramped over sombre miles 
of the country moor, she rehearsed speeches and questions that 
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'should strike at this problem from divers points of view and set 
it at rest for ever. 

She looked at a little watch that he had given her and believed 
that within an hour they most meet. Then she reflected that 
Primrose might very possibly fall in with the Portreeve upon his 
way. From that to the conviction that she designed to do so was 
but a step, 

"Afore God 'tis the last chance as Til give him/' she thought 
with suffering. " Vm here at bis will, an* if he don't come to me 
with a clean breast from all these dealings with that grinning 
devil, ril drop him for evermore/' 

And while she tramped upon her way, the tenderness in her 
stricken harshly by this meeting, Primrose, well pleased at such 
an unescpected incident, went forward until she reached the lonely 
junction of roads where her part was to be played. She passed 
under the railway bridge, satisfied herself that no eye was upon 
her, and made swift preparations. One thing only remained to 
do, and she waited for Abel Pierce to do it. He arrived 
pr^cntly and then, taking a file from the trap, she showed him 
where to work. In two minutes, with a few touches, he had 
reduced the cracked axle to a dangerous pitch. Now it needed 
only another jolt to break it altogether. The lady then directed 
Abel to get out of sight and keep out of sight. 

** Something is going to happen as soon as he comes," she said 
calmly, as she flung the file away into a ditch by the roadside. 
** All you've got to do is to witness it. Then go straight to Yes 
*or and, after I let Yelland is weary of wailing, you can approach 
her and tell her — not the truth altogether, but a part of it. I 
should think she'll be satisfied if you say you came round the 
corner of that bridge and saw me in his arms. What really 
happens we must try and keep from her for a time Be a man 
for once and have the baons up on Sunday/' 

Pierce now dimly suspected what was coming, 

"Don*t kill yourself, that's all," he said 

** Whatever happens, you need not come to help him. See 
what you Ve bidden to see: only that ; then go unseen yourself/' 

He disappeared into hiding and she waited with glances cast 
behind her. 

Twenty minutes passed. A train tan by^ but Primrose drove 
under the railway bridge so that no passenger might chance lo 
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observe her. The old pony strained forward to drag a mouthful 
from the hedge* Then Wolferstan approached swiftly. Miss 
Horn saw him, leapt into her vehicle, whipped up * Brown Boy,' 
took him round the corner, and sent him straight over the edge 
of the road into a water-table that extended beside it. The fall 
was a foot, and the concussion broke the axle, brought down the 
pony and threw Primrose on top of him. She had partly 
jumped, partly fallen forward, and as she came down^ a buckle 
cut her chin to the bone- She felt the hot blood and smiled. 

When Wolferstan turned the corner thirty seconds later, he 
found the trap smashed, the pony screaming with a broken fore- 
leg, and the woman face down in the ditch bleeding freely from 
her face and apparently dead. 

He was swift and resolute. For a moment, indeed^ despair 
touched him when he recollected how far he stood from every 
sort of help, but he set to work with a will, drew Primrose from 
the wrecki propped her against a bank and attempted to restore 
her. 

She fell forward in a limp, unconscious heap, and the Port- 
reeve's arm went round her. Then the unseen watcher under- 
stood and went his way. It would now be exceedingly easy for 
him to lie like truth* 

As for Primrose Horn, the glory of the moment fired her and 
she played her part as well as it could be played. She was 
proud, even at that moment, of her acting, and sorry none would 
ever know and admire such skill But the world is full of high 
histrionism known only to the performers — ^the superb art that 
conceals art from all but the artist. 

Yet, while never losing touch of the impersonation, she rose 
somewhat above theatricals also ; for the blood on her face, bis 
arm round her, and the shrill agony of the pony, wrought upon 
her ; and nature, in shape of a shadowed hysteria, crowned the 
masterpiece. She was never really unconscious, but simulated 
that state until the man began to fear for her life. He knew 
nothing as to what he should do. Once or twice he ran a little 
way. Then he came back, soaked his handkerchief in the ditch 
and held it to her forehead. When he left her side, she rolled 
inert ; therefore he kept his arm round her. 

At last she let herself open ber eyes, but suffered no specula- 
tion to light them. She had decided exactly what words to sa] 
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at this pointy and now, in a voice as fiunt as the last whisper 
of the dying, she ^x>ke, but showed no sign that she knew 
whether man or woman attended her. 

"All's dark! Open my dress. ... I can't breathe !" 

The words came like a sigh of wind along some winter heath. 
They were fsdnt and dear. Then her consciousness appeared to 
flutter out again, and her head fell forward. 

With clumsy fingers he obeyed her; and his common sense 
proceeded to do more. Her stays were tight, but Dodd had 
heard of laces being cut at such times, and now, finding that he 
could not get to the sufferer's back, proceeded to unfasten her 
corset without hesitation. Then he looked anxiously to see 
if any good came of it 

She seemed to breathe more easily, and he felt her limpness 
slowly stiffening. Again her grey eyes opened; but the lids 
lifted only a fraction over them. 

" My heart — feel my heart ! It's stopping ! " she said in 
stronger tones. Then she drooped again. 

He was flustered now, and, forgetting her pulse, obeyed 
literally. He felt the round, warm globe of her left breast under 
his hand ; and he felt her heart beating hard. 

•»« Thank God! Thank God!" he said. "You're better. 
Primrose. It's all right. Your heart is going like mad ! " 

" It's Dodd— dear Dodd I " she cried, and her eyes opened 
widely with a sudden flood of returned consciousness and recog- 
nition. He was drawing his hand away, but she put both hers 
over it and held it tightly. 

" Don't move yet ! Don't move ! You've saved my life." 

Her emotion continued to help her art. She abandoned her- 
self to a great outburst of tears, let herself go utterly, clung to 
him, kissed his sleeve, and saw the blood from her chin dabble 
his coat and waistcoat. The man — now satisfied that she was 
not fatally hurt — began to grow embarrassed. 

" Cheer up, cheer up!" he said. " Don't cry any more. Twill 
only weaken you. Let me stanch this blood. It's a properly 
bad cut ; but it'll be all right. Are you hurt anywhere ? Can 
you move ? " 

Still cHnging to him, she attempted to rise. Then she fell 
back with a little scream. 

" My ankle ! " she said. 
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Her bosom rose and fell afier the storm. He saw her suddenly 
appear to realize the disorder of her dress and try in vain with 
shaking fingers to fasten it. Then he moved a little from her 
side and made attempt to calm her mind, 

** Don*t go away ! Don*t go away ! '^ she cried to him. 

**No, no, Vm not going, Pll jnst leave you to. . . . Your 
poor pony— poor old * Brown Boy.* He's done for He must be 
shot* His right fore4eg's horribly smashed." 

She wept anew to hear this sorrowful tale, and it was long 
before she would suffer him to leave her or go for necessary help. 
At last he prevailed upon her, but promised, on his word of honour, 
that he would not be gone more than forty minutes. While he 
was absent, she composed herself Two ideas filled her mind ; 
the thought of his hand on her breast and the torture of the 
injured pony, * Brown Boy* had made a good end for a good 
cause. He had served her for many years and never better than 
to-day* She went to his head where he lay flat, and watched hisfl 
nostrils working. Then she grew angry at the delay, but knew 
not how herself to end the beast's sufferings. When Wolferstan 
arrived with two men, a cart, and a loaded gun. Primrose was 
sitting by the head of poor ' Brown Boy ' and talking to him* 

She limped and leant heavily on the Portreeve. Then hofl 
brought a bottle out of his pocket and offered it to her, ^ 

**Tis whisky and water," he said; "the only thing that 
Bassett had in his cottage. Please drink some." ^M 

She obeyed and he spoke again. ^1 

" IVe sent a boy running to Sourtou. There'll be a trap wait- 
ing at B asset t's by the time you get there. And I said if we weren^t 
there, to come on here. But, if we go easily, we can drive you 
in this cart to the corner and so save time." 

** 111 try to walk — with your arm I think I might/* 

She hmped painfully* 

" Yes, ril walk — it can't make it worse. Only 1 must see the| 
end of my dear old pony before I go." 

** Sam here will do that You*ve had enough to suffer to-day/' 

But Primrose shook her head and the tears choked her> She 
knew that he admired her great physical bravery at all times ; 
therefore she exercised it now. 

The man stood with his gun, waiting for her to go* Then she 
knelt down by * Brown Boy ' and pointed to a place behind his ear. 
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" There^" she aid. "* Do it quckiy." 

She dasped her hands azid watched with a tense and straining 
figure; then, iriien the existence of the little beast was dosed, she 
took Dodd's arm and limped awmj. Again she wept 

'' It most be bioii|^t to Bowdcn to be buried,'' she said. 

" How did this dicadfol thing happen ? " he asked, seeking to 
distract her mind. "Can yon remember?" 

''I don't know— I never shaU know. I was dreaming and 
driving carelessly iriien something — a covey of partridges, I think 
— ^torified poor 'Blown Boy'. Before I knew what had happened 
he was off the road and in the water-table, and the old trap — our 
man actually warned me against it this very morning ! " 

" Where were you going ? " 

** To Haycraft and his wife with some things — food and a bottle 
of wine." 

"Wine! Why didn't you teU me?" 

"I forgot I— I can't talk, Dodd. I shall faint again if 
I do." 

"Are you in great pain?" 

"That's nothing ; I'm glad of it. It keeps my wits about me." 

He looked at the sky. The day was darkening. Helplessly, 
heavily, his mind flew to Yes Tor ; and Primrose knew it. 

She stopped for a time to sit down, then struggled on again. 
The trap had not yet come and, when it did, the sufferer refused 
to be driven by anybody but Wolferstan. 

She fainted again before the start ; but soon recovered and was 
lifted into the vehide. 

So the Portreeve drove her to Bowden as fast as a poor horse 
could do the distance. Even then she would not let him go 
until the doctor came, and her mother also implored him to stop, 
because the farmer happened to be from home, and there was no 
man to support them. 

Not until it grew dusk was he free to depart. By that time 
rain fell heavily, and Yes Tor was cowled in its familiar hood of 
wet darkness. 

He went straight to the home of the Yellands at Sourton, and 
his own affairs filled his brain painfully. Yet upon them intruded 
the heart of Primrose beating under his hand ; and her blood- 
bedappled loveliness mingled with the vision of brown Ilet 
waiting in lonely patience on the cloudy crown of the Moor. 
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When he reached her cottage door and knocked at it, there 
came no answering light or footstep. The place was dark and 
empty. Thrice he knocked; then a neighbour appeared and 
informed him that Susan Yelland and her niece were both absent 
until evening. The hour when they would return was not known. 

" Perhaps she never went to Yes Tor at all," he thought. 

Ignorant of where to seek her and himself physically exhausted 
by a long day without food, he tramped homeward. His purpose 
was to eat, change his soaking garments, and return to Sourton 
some hours later. But after putting on dry things and partaking 
of a heavy meal, he sat beside his fire and fell asleep there. 

It was nearly three o'clock on Sunday morning before he woke 
up in darkness ; for both fire and lamp were out. He felt cold 
and wretched, and oppressively conscious of coming trouble. He 
drank a stifif glass of spirits, prayed earnestly on his knees, and 
went to bed. 



CHAPTER XIV 



YES TOR 



^ROM the summit of Yes Tor the stir of the sky was visible, 
and clouds that huddled their purple over the southern 

horizon, though huge in magnitudei yet filled but a small part of 
the immensity of the air. From their bosoms rain slanted 
sharply and made a haze of light against darkness ; but the storm 
was maiiy miles distant ; it travelled slowly ; the moil and mass of 
it thinned to the south-west, then burnt away into flame and azure 
about the naked, noonday sun. Earth lay outspread beneath^ 
and its immeasurable mosaic shone heavily in the colours of 
winter. Deep woods and dark earth, lifeless heaths and far 
distant hills were woven into league-long harmonies by the 
splendour of the light that blazes before rain; by the film of 
earth-born smoke ; by the silver of water and the magic of the 
remote Atlantic— unseen but not unfelt. To Dartmoor's rugged 
foothills spread this picture of pale gold and gloom and misty 
pearl ; then in primal stringency and rigour rose the tableland— 
lone mother of rivers and cradle of silence. Its granite planes 
and shattered declivities were dark ; its scarps and crags lowered 
savage above the tamed world at their feet. The squat skull of 
High Willhayes, Kneeset*s rounded cone, the rock masses of 
Great Links, like a cloud against the clouds— these towered to 
south and west; and round about interminable ridges and un- 
dulations swept shadowy upward to the central Moor. No 
native light touched them, but streaks and splashes of snow 
lingered within their northern hollows and marked coombs and 
desolate dingles untouched by the low winter sun. Murky, 
overcast^ and dim, the distance sank into the darkness of the 
iky, so that storm ward none might tell where earth ended and 
the air began. No smile lit that vast and stem-set face ; and 
Uet Ye Hand's human heart turned her eyes away for a littlei 
ause the north spoke a gentler story and the sun shone where 
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Okehamptonp like a grey nest^ cuddled far beneath the billow}' 
ridges of the waste. Amid green fields and forests and the sepia 
warmth of winter fallow it spread, shrunk to a spatter of stone- 
coloured dots and splashes. Above naked tracery of trees a 
church-tower rose and dominated all 

The spectator of imagination thus surveying a whole cetitre of 
human activity, as he might view some nest of ants, or the 
commonwealth of a hive, ascends from merely manlike percep- 
tion to the comprehensive discrimination of a god. Thus 
reduced by the logic of distance, a town is shorn of its extrinsic 
detail in every possible direction, and can be esteemed as a 
whole in the balance of a single mind* Wide adjustments are 
then possible, and appraisements unbiased by petty particulars of 
human hope and fear, prosperity and failure, individual ambition 
and personal suffering or joy. So seen, a whole city dwindles to 
its just, actual, and spiritual perspective on the earth's bosom, 
where it lies like a spot* From Okehampton town two whole 
worlds stretched away under the universal sky ; for upon one 
side the earth slept under her coverlet of fields, even to the 
horizon, and the Mother of all smiied through winter dreams; 
while over against this peace, another land ascended austerely 
and another tale was told. 

Ilet Yelland vaguely wondered as to which picture shadowed 
her own story* The world beyond was the life beyond — the life 
upon whose threshold to-day she returned — the life uncertain, 
boundless in its promise of good or evil^the married life with 
the man who loved her. Did the comfort of the valley tell itj or 
the coercion of this uplifted desert whereon she stood? She 
turned to the Moor, as one who began to feel something of its 
secrets. She mused whether these terrific transitions of steepness 
and slough, these alternations of blazing heat and light, darkness 
and bitter cold, would find their image in her own brief days. 
She felt dumbly, as all feel, that here the very soul and spirit of 
truth encompassed her* Sometimes she was caught up by it, 
sometimes depressed and saddened. Yet here was the way of 
greatness, if she might but see it. The Moor rang men like 
metal ; proclaimed the strong and true ; revealed the weak and 
false ; challenged humanity ; tolerated no middle courses; played 
the loadstone to drag elemental best and worst from human 
hearts. For a moment she pitied those men whose work daily 
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called them to its high i^laces. Because in the knrlacub was 
escape from one% owp h^ut, and muiy hiding-places opened oa 
the road of life, where her klDd uamp^ tt together and ptactmd 

those arts of simulation rital to grt^atioufi liiiiig among men. 
But here it seemed that there was no evasioo. As the wind 
struck the stone^ broke the dead fera-stalk and s^iched the beat 
of warm-blooded things that faced it, so did the spirit of wind 
and stone haunt the^e steep places aod steal to the soul for good 
or ilL Under glare of cloudless summer days ; on the wings of 
the rain or from the cold breath of stealing fogs it came to her ■ 
out of the thunder, in the snow, or where autumn ling-light 
laughed and vanished again, the like deep m^sage woke 

No soul not wholly sodden can escape from it. Even the 
humblest unconsciously (eel this magic, though they know not 
what they feel To the least dweller thereon Dartmoor stands 
for something greater than heather and stone and the calling of 
the cleeves. Aforetime they peopled it with fairy spirits, half 
kind, half cruel ; they heard the cry of the heath-hounds by night 
and believed that the souls of unbaptized babies did their Maker's 
work under the moon, and in shape of a little pack harried and 
hunted the Enemy of Man, Many such^likc fine things of poetry 
belonged to their minds ; their very words were rich with subtle 
meaning ; but now these opinions perish, save io ancient hearts, 
and only the inherent love of mystery remains. The folk dare 
not speak of that ; but a man may see secret superstition in their 
eyes sometimes and hear it in their voices, though they utter no 
word of it, AU fed a little of the inner truth of natural things 
that lie scattered here even as nature left them; many depart 
from their lonely homes unwilhngly^ and with gladness return 
again* And for the active intellect of man, if healthy and 
touched with some vital spark of imagination^ as the spectre on 
the Brocken, so here the sane and wakeful spirit shall be faced 
daily, hourly, with itself— shall see itself mightily magnified and 
illuminated to its darkest corners. 

To llet these voices came strenuous and searching. The 
Moor had entered her life like a friend. She did not know it, 
but often felt it, and understood inarticulately that the place 
was precious. To-day the wind made her hands turn red and 
touched her face to a tinge almost purple; but she welcomed 
the cold, drank the chill air, estimated the meaning of the 
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cloudy activity of the south, and sighed, though not with i 
happiness. It was good to be here and feel so small ; it was 
very good, feeling so small, to feel so strong also. Her heart 
wavered no more ; her recent meeting with Primrose Horn was 
put aside as a mean thing. She regretted her own anger* A 
prayer, wordless but winged, rose from her heart* and she 
called on Heaven to affirm her soul and sweep from it for ever all 
base shadows of jealousy and doubt. 

In this spirit she waited very patiently, watched the south 
threaten and wondered why Wolferstan did not come. She 
walked hither and thither to warm herself, and every half-hour 
went a little way towards the direction he must take. Then, with 
sinking hearty she returned to the tor and sat down in a niche 
of the granite sheltered from the wind. The day became over- 
cast. From hope and peace her soul turned and grew faint and 
sick. There rose a wave of anger once — like the first pulse 
of the rain after long drought. It passed and left her empty 
of all emotion. She turned over the food in her basket, but, 
though physically hungered, had no heart to eat. It was now 
nearly three in the afternoon. 

At last a spot moved across the mighty loneliness. Pierce 
had hidden a mile off and watched her roaming, now here, now 
there. He hurried forward, and it became a question whether 
the man or the rain would reach her first. Thinking that it was 
Wolferstan, Ilet leapt up ; then a recoil of feeling made her turn 
her back, and put rocks between them, and steal to the other 
side of the tor. She was even in a mind to hide from him and 
let him search for her and not find her. She felt ashamed 
of herself for having waited so long. Finally, between indifference 
and chagrin, she adopted a middle course, sat with her back to 
the approaching figure and pretended to eat 

Then the footsteps came close and Ilet started and rose to her 
feet, for it was Abel Pierce and not the Portreeve who stood 
before her with his eyes upon her own. 

In a moment he was beside her and, to her amazement, 
advanced boldly, put his arms round her, embraced her with all 
his strength and kissed her* She struggled fiercely and felt his 
breast heaving with the speed of his progress, 

**Let me go — let me free— how do you dare?" she criedi 
thrusting him from her* 
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"FoighFe nw^ Det; I oooldiit he^ it. knoviqg wbit I 
and wdng what IVe seen das dij.* 

"WdtEentatn ?" 

''He^s not ooiiiiii& And HI swear yon bant suipiB ed to 
hear it" 

" Not oommg — not — how do |oa know that ? " 

She fdl back where she had sat beside her basket, and now 
shrank from his ardent eyes until her shooklen pressed the 
granite bdiind her. 

''Let me sit down an' FU tdl 'e every syllable." 

He approadied again, hot did not tooch her. 

" Chance throwed me in sight of the man down-along. Oh, 
Ilet, I couldn't hardly bdieve my own eyesi^t But 'twas true 
enoug^i — that woman ! I corned up bdiind 'em silent and sudden 
in a londy place sitting by the roadside, an' his arms — she was in 
'em — happy an' proud to be there ! " 

''She went to stop him." 

"You say that!" 

" I met her by Twin Tree stile. She was driving. But how 
do I know this be truth?" 

" Because I speak it If 'tis a lie, you can prove it by axing 
the man. Well you know 'tis true ! " 

" True enough, I dare say." 

"There — heart to heart — and his ruddy face blazing, an' her 
head cuddled to him — as God's my judge. White as a dog's tooth 
with passion she was. I seed all through a hedge — all. Up to 
their May games beside a public road ! " 

"They saw you?" 

" Might have, but didn't. No room in their eyes or ears but 
themselves. Wouldn't have seed me if I'd walked past 'em. 
Wouldn't have feared me more than two birds fighting fear aught 
else." 

" Cruel — cruel ! " she burst out. " And he called his God to 
witness " 

" Like him. What's God to him — or what be you to him ? 
What do he care in his heart for you, or any other she but her? 
'Twas only a passing whim made him fool you all these months. 
A word from her, an' he'd leave you to die an' rot up here afore 
he'd come to you. Her lips on his was enough, no doubt — 
beast that he be." 
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•*yousawit?" 

"May I never lift this arm again i( I did not 1 waited and 
watched to see if he'd corae up here after, yet knowed he wouldn't* 
*Tis easy to see it all* He wants money an' power. She can help 
him an' you can't. But you— you be only an honest, pure, true* 
hearted woman— light to that witch*s darkness. No use to such 
a rising man ! No money, no penmanship— just the soul of truth 
an* honour an' all that/* 

The present indignity troubled Ilet, Her raind could not cope 
with the monstrous troth in a moment It was too large to 
measure while in company of any other. A trivial fact came 
to her lips. fl 

" To make me traapse all op here for nought,^' she said feebly,^ 
Then she looked at the rain4aden sky. 

** Thank your God *twas for nought A very merciful escape 
for you. He'd soon enough have sickened of your honest soul, 
and turned his eyes to others as crooked*heart^ as himself belike 
— ^as he have before. You be mine now, as God meant 'e to be ; 
an* I'll never let you go no more— may He judge me if I do* 
Twas always so ordained, and many foretokens have I had of 
late." 

" He was coming to me an' she stopped him," M 

" Granted. What fashion of man be that to let a woman do it?^ 
Her arms round his neck — her breath on his cheek — was enough. 
All hell let loose wouldn't have stopped me- His ^ms went 
round her — like mine went round you**' 

" Could he— after his letter ? " M 

"May God strike me if "tisn^t true^else where's the man? 
Oh, Ilet, Ilet Yelland, can you torment me any more? Haven't 
1 done enough and suffered enough for you ? '* ^M 

"Why did you come to tell me this?*' ^1 

" What more natural ? Don*t I love you with every thought ? 
Was you to wait here alone with sorrow for evermore beoLuse he'd^ 
forgot you?" ^ 

"And you ?*^ 

** I don't change. Your good is my life. Only don't think IV^^ 
turned him away from you, Ilet He*s turned himself away.** ^M 

" I believe that now," she said. . 

A rush of rain swept over them and she saw the moisture 
make shining spots on his beard. His face was close U 
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His CfCi bonwd with impenbdiable love. For the moment he 
firndj boHeved himsdf bodi honounible and true ; because great 
love ofken ddndes a lover» not only concerning the object, but 
abo about liimidl At sadi times he may be dazzled by his 
own l|g}lt* 

Abel felt her to be within reach at last Her silences spoke 
kradlj to Urn. Her hesitadoii was fiiU of promise. Once let her 
isj 'yes' and she would change no more. 

She looked up at the ^Qomy sky. 

<*Iletl net, be I nothing?" 

For a moment more she sat irresolute, helpless, dumb ; then 
riw wept wtxf bitlwly and sufiered his embraces. 

Ahnost jmmadiatrly afterwards, by a track known to the nmn, 
khaj set off to his modier's house. 

The graat hill behiiid them was swallowed in grey rain, and 
Bet's basket, facgotten, stood beside the place where she had 
waited. Then fliree carrion xrows came croaking out of the 
ckrads, and alighted at hand, and found the pasty that was 
uoant for Wolferstan, and fought over it 



CHAPTER XV 
THE WALK FROM CHURCH 

A FTER heavy rain, the road from Okehampton to Sourton 
J~\ stretched bright as a river under the grey light of nooa 
Every pit or inequality was a pool, and the ditches ran full 
Under the water, grasses waved wanly, and every blade held 
bubbles of imprisoned air. The day was damp and raw, but rain 
had ceased for a time. 

Four persons walked along this soaking road and talked busily. 
Abner Barkell and his old friend, Ned Ferryman, went together 
in front ; behind them came Dicky and Mr, Ferryman's grand- 
daughter, Jane. The signalman and his father were going to 
Sunday dinner with Ned, and now they all tramped along from 
worship at Okehampton, 

The men were dressed in their black broadcloth, and Abner 
also wore a big coat and a comforter of red wool, that puffed oot 
under hts long throat, like the wattles of a turkey. He and 
Mr. Ferryman engaged in brisk conversation on the subject of 
the sermon. Their rusty top hats were thrust back on their 
heads; their ancient foreheads were wrinkled with the strain of 
a metaphysical discussion. The matter referred to the future j 
state, and, in a manner common with those who hopefully near I 
the journey's end, they found the theme of great attraction, ' 
Both felt sanguine, indeed positive; but their outlook was dif- 
ferent, for Mr. Barkell held nebulous hopes of a state spiritual 
in every respect, being led to desire it by the pains of his own 
chronic rheumatism ; while for Ned Ferryman eternity without • 
substance offered no charm. 

" To be an airy sort of creation is a very comforting thought 
to me," declared Abner i "for 'tis very clear that a heaventjr 
angel, such as I shall be, can't feel a twinge. I shall say * g\ 
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bye ' to my bones with a light heart ; for, to tell truth, bones and 
rheumatics have been one an' the same to me any time this 
thirty year. An' after the doing I've had with 'em, I should 
never trust 'em no more — not even in Heaven — but expect the 
stab of 'em every morning, so soon as I drawed my waking 
breath." 

"We shall be raised in our own flesh, however, whether 
you like it or not," argued Mr. Ferryman. **An' a good 
thing too, sez I. What's the sense of having no more body 
to you than a shirt drying on a clothes line ? A very ondacent 
thought, if you ax me. We'm accustomed to live in our flesh an' 
bones ; an' I shouldn't expect no lasting happiness outside 'em. 
Besides 'tis well known they'll be glorified out o' knowledge." 

" You was always rather beastly in your ideas," argued Abner. 
** But if your bones had given you hell's delights, like what mine 
have, you wouldn't be so fond of 'em. I don't want 'em glori- 
fied ; I want 'em away." 

"The Book's against you all the same," asserted old Ned. 
** Of course it is. What's the good of golden streets if us shan't 
have no solid feet to tramp 'em; or of golden thrones if us 
han't going to have no sit-downs to put on 'em ? You oughtn't 
to let rheumatics drive you into such Godless thoughts, I'm sure. 
An' wi' all the singing, ban't there going to be no drinking? 
Answer that ! " 

Mr. Ferryman's ideas were in truth earthly; but old Barkell 
could also quote Scripture to his purpose. He ignored the 
question about drinking and touched a higher matter. 

" How about marrying an' giving in marriage then ? That's 
forbid, anyway, for Bible says it. There won't be no family 
matters there. According to parson, us can't even say for sartain 
there'll be men an' women." 

The other veteran's face fell. 

"That's a thought that have often made me feel oneasy," 
he answered. " I see danger in it, an' feel glad 'tis in Higher 
Hands than mine." 

" Danger in Heaven ! Who be the Godless party now ? " 

" Well, I speak under correction ; but when you get thousands 
of people living in idleness on the fat of the h e is 

danger. Ban't the Fsalms full of it? If ' Kiw, 

who should ? " 
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"Fear nothing," said Mr. Barkell. "Twill all be altered 
there." 

Mr. Ferryman shook his head doubtfully. 

"You can't alter human nature — everybody knows that. 
Think of the young people " 

" He that made *em can change 'em. Tis all part of my 
argeyment against flesh," replied the bridge-builder. "To be a 
comfortable spirit above pain an' cold, wi' no parts to hinder nor 
itch, an' no wind to run short against a hill — that be a grander 
and properer thing than what you hope for. You want to carry 
the lusts of the flesh up-along with you ; but it can't be done, 
Ned. I was as fond of it all as ever you was, an' took my hand 
at the game like a good un ; but I don't want no more of it 
after." 

" No meal times ! " 

" Eating an' drinking's a large part of life," admitted the other, 
" an' nobody could look forward to a slice of red beef an' a pint 
of ale more than I do at this moment j but they'm dearly bought 
with the sorrow of the parts that tackle 'em." 

" 'Tis the point of view," conceded Ferryman, " If I was so 
round of belly an' short of breathing as you be, the angel state 
might draw me. But if your mind was more active, you could 
picture being as you be, yet without a pang, and perhaps 
twenty years an' a couple of stone knocked off into the 
bargain." 

" No, I can't. I want the lot away an' everything flam new. 
I hope I'm right; an' you hope you'm right; but however 'tis, 
'twill be for the best, so all's said." 

" Parson wasn't positive." 

" Never is. That's what I despise in the man. Sits 'pon the 
fence, like a chap mindin' rooks. If the last trump was to sound, 
he'd hang back an' wonder if, after all, it mightn't be the railway 
train waiting for Dicky's signals." 

The younger Barkell here joined them. 

"One thing did surprise me," he said; "but 'twasn't in the 
sermon." 

" Them banns of marriage ? " asked Jane. 

" Es^ fay !" answered Abner. " Dash my old wig — 'tis a startler. 
An' yet, come to think of it, no more than Pierce himself told us 
to expect long since. He meant to have her. 'Twas neck or 
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thing with him. Now, unless the ajciog out be dented ocit 
Sunday, the woman's his." 

"Won't Mr, Wolferstanmakea fight? "asked Ned'sgrand-daughier. 

** I hope not/' said Dicky* ** I can't see that it would answer 
any purpose, A lot must have happened afore she let Pierce go 
»o far as that. Anyway, lis a reprieve for Dodd, He's bad his 
dose of woman now," 

'* Abel Pierce is an itemy* chap and have worked underground, 
no doubt/* declared Mn Perryman, " *Tis all part and pared of 
the trouble that began at the diiit. A man don't tet himself be 
smote across the face afore the neighbours for much less than 
a female ; though for that they'll do or suffer anything, and sink 
their nature to softness^ like a courting tom-cat. Her love for 
Portreeve weren't strong enough to stand out against the lesser 
man \ so there you are/' 

Dicky answered nothing, but pursued his simple custom of 
silence rather than criticism. Now, however, as the party crept 
onward to Sourton, there came towards them, walking scarcely 
faster than themselves, a man ; and they perceived that, despite 
his listless, unfamiliar stride, it was Wolferstan. 

He looked careworn and very gloomy, while an expression 
foreign to his face sat there. 

The younger Barkel! uttered a word of strong impatience at 
sight of Dodd 

•* Be damned to it \ I'd sooner have met any other man alive 
than yon chap this minute," he exclaimed. 

'*Tis Providence," answered his father, "You're the man's 
friend. Twas ordained you should meet him just as you be r hot 
from holy worship an' full of these crooked tidings.'' 

*'An' well skip on/' added Ned Perrymanj "for 'risn't a 
pleasant task just afore Sunday dinner. But it hate to be— so 
sure as every pair of human ears^ that ain't deaf, have got to take 
in their proper load of bad luck sooner or late/* 

Dicky hesitated, then decided to tell Wglferstan what had 
happened, 

'* Plague on it f " he said, "All the same, from the walk of the 
man, I reckon he knows." 

Dodd was passing with a gesture of recognition, when the 
junger Barkell stopped him. The two veterans shufT!c(l Forward 
* //ffpij^tficky. 
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silently and Jane Ferryman followed them. Then Dicky and hia 
friend were left alone. 

'* I'll go a few yards back-along with you," said the signalman. 
•* I want to speak to you." — 

Wolferstan nodded. m 

** IVe got a cruel lot on my mind to-day, Dick. Fate's hara 
and I can't see that what has happened was right to happeiii 
though no doubt it was — else it wouldn't have happened." M 

*VA very comforting outlook/* ' 

*•! was to have met Ilet by appointment yesterday and made 
all up. But something came betweeni And now I've called 
to explain ; and it's the same dry story again — dust and ashes. 
She won't see me and sends word that she never will no more — 
never. God knows what it means." 

" And a few others. I was to church to4ay along with father. 
He likes me to be with him there. They were asked out for the 
first time : Abel Pierce and Ilet Yelland/' 

The Portreeve stood still 

"The banns called 1" 

Dicky nodded. 

" She could let him do that without hearing roe explain ?*' 

" Seemingly, What kept you ? 'Twas a ticklish time to bide 
away, after all that's happened*" 

**Life or death kept me. Miss Horn had been thrown out 
of her trap, and, by good chance, I found her unconscious and 
bleeding to death. I saved her life, no doubt." 

** * Good chance ', you say? A damned bad chance for yoii. 
And yet — maybe you're right." 

" How could I go on ? My hands were full." 

'*Full of t'other, no doubt And that^s what she's heard. 
that* s why you're out of the hunt." 

"What could a man do ? Surely common sense^humanity- 

** Common sense have lost many a woman. I'll swear it ne 
won one ! " 

** To think that she '* 

" Shows what the maiden's worth, Dodd." 

"It shows I've got enemies— that's what it shows. Would 
that ignorant man have had the power to steal her away single- 
handed?'* 

"Why not? He have a fine brown face and a great power 
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hn^. He wasn't so busy about his own affairs as yau 
neither, Had more time lo talk nonsense to Herman' tell lies. 
Perhaps she don't know her own mind yet. You ought to go 
back and break in the door, and stand before her and talk a bit 
of stark sense to her. That's what she wants to hear/' 

The Portreeve shook his head, 

** I must do no more/' he said slowly. *' I loved the woman 
better* n anything in the world ; better'n any high hope I had this 
side of heaven. I thought and planned and cut out the future for 
hen I put her first* All — all she should have had. Nought 
was too great for me to reach--for her." 

** You'll go further alone/* 

'*The cruelty — the injustice ^ not to h^r. Tts the first 
beginning of justice : to hear. That she could doubt was bad 
enough. She ought to have said, * I know Wolferstan, He's not 
kept his word, and for that there^s a tremendous reason.* She 
ought to have gone home without a flutter of doubt. She ought 
— ^instead, she jumped to evil thinking against me. An' now she's 
gone. A very single-eyed woman once, BarkelL All or none 
with her. But she didn't love me same as I loved her/' 

" You may have her yet.'* 

" A man has his pride* He owes himself that, I forgive her* 
Ban*t her fault— not all of it, Fve been wickedly wronged in 
this ; and so has she. But shell not turn again. If she was 
screwed up to the banns, she'll never turn no more/* 

" Twas a pity you didn't " 

"I know, I know all that Fll rub that into myself sharper 
than you will. I've acted like a fool I've been too trusting — 
too easy—too hopeful of goodness in all men — ^too ready to read 
good motives in 'em/' 

** Many cheerful young sparks begin so. You've been too 
trusting without a doubt A great trust in people and an outlook 
— ^just so broad and high as your own hopes. Life's run a thought 
too easy for you ; and you never counted on the rough weather, 
more than landsmen that put out to sea in a calm." 

'**Tis very well for you — you who just paddle about 
edge of things and never set sail at all Well for you 
What do you know of the cruel truth of things ? " 

" Us be the sort to preach, for that matter, V 
from outside*" 
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**Who caa preach to suffenng men that hasn't suffered hinpself? 
Who can help to heal a hurt that hasn't writhed under one? 
To ihink of all she was to me, and all she said to me ! Oh^ 
Dick, ban^t there oo truth in ^em?'' 

"Tis mixed with such a lot else. Fate have weaved a bit 
of bad luck for you, old man. But don't take it overmuch 
heart. YouVe not the first a woman have Jilted*" 

"'Twas not her fault, I tell yoia/* 

"The end's the same." 

**I see my life/* said the Portreeve. '*I see myself working 
as few men have worked, leaping to every shadow of a chance to 
push ahead, never missing the least offer. And all the time Fve 
trusted in man as few trust him." 

*'And in God," murmured Barkell. '* One's as tricky as 
t'other." 

"You're a bitter fool^ Dick. But 'tisn't God— 'tis man that 
have ill*tised me now— stabbed me in the back — somebody as 
never suffered from me neither, for no Uving man has suffered 
at my hand. T forgive Ilet with all my heart. This was no work 
of hers." 

'* Don't fox yourself to think that. That's mad. The banns 
was read in church. They are all aUke, and their hearts be the 
stones in beautiful ripe plums, — hard^ — hard." ^ 

** He*s a hookem-snivey blackguard, Dick." ^ 

** He is-'When the wind blows from Sourton. N'obody's straight 
all round.*' 

*' He don't deserve one spark of happiness," ■ 

** Therefore he's the more like to have it." 

**I might take the law in my own hands but for her. She's 
chose him." ^ 

" Better you go to church and pray, Portreeve*" m 

** You advise that out of a sneering heart. Yet 'tis the properest 
thing you've said to me." m 

'* Shall you forbid the banns next Sunday? " f 

*' Could a man that was a man ? No ; she's gone. There's no 
fighting that. Ilet was jealous of Primrose Horn ever since 
I knowed her. Often she's hated to think that t'other met me 
long years before she did. Things have worked together for 
harm against me. Twas almost as if an evil spirit throwed me 
in the other's path again and again/' 
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"But you don't believe in evil spirits, surely? Twas the work 
of your wmtching God — must have been.^ 

''An' so I'll read it," said the sufferer stoutly. 

"You'd grin and bear?" 

" I'll be patient, if I can. I don't realize my loss yet. ^rhink 
of her dead — dead to me." 

" Patience is a grand thing." 

"You think I'm cringing to my Maker like a cur under this. 
That's because you're Godless yourself and don't undnrfitand. 
Hell speak to me come presently." 

"I'm afraid He's too busy, Dodd." 

" Youll rue these wicked speeches some day, Richard." 

"If I'm wrong. 111 confess to it without a tremble ; an' if His 
rule be Love, as you think and all men hope, then I'll remind 
Him to do imto others as He'd be done by. He mti»t forgive me 
then. Go on with your life and see where it lands you. (#0 on 
trusting in your Heavenly Father and sec what the future (k; like 
that He's planned for you." 

"That I shall do— as we all must. If life teaches me to doubt 
all living, 'twill never shake my trust in Him." 

" And let me be your friend. I wish you nothing but good, and 
I'll serve you with heart and head so long as it is in my power. 
Don't scoff at lookers-on. They often come in useful —if 'tis only 
to pull a fallen man from under his horse, or save a drowning 
fellow-creature." 

"You try to shake my trust in all things and then ax mc to 
trust you," said Wolferstan with some bitterness. 

"You're right and I'm wrong," answered the other promptly. 
"Trust none — none — neither man nor woman. Go your way 
free and count all for enemies. Then the world can't disappoint 
you, and human nature can't." 

"A friendless man is a useless man." 

" Friendship's like beauty, I tell you : only skin deep. Won't 
stand the strain of time too long. Be tender where you think 
you're fond." 

"Good-bye," answered Wolferstan. "'Tis a thought 
that such a cold-blooded man as you was sent to t* 
harsh news." 

" Better for you than some milder fashion of fii 
soap and sympathy. See how cool you be yoonelf 
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I am. If Pd begun saying how sorry I was, you'd have knocked 
me down. Youll understand when a few months have rolled 
over you. Good-bye — and, trust or no trust, I'm your friend 
always, and you know it." 

The men separated and Dodd Wolferstan went slowly on 
towards Bowden. 
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CHAPTER I 
COMBE CLIFFS 

I LET YELLAND first heard the true exi^anation of her old 
lover's absence od the day that her banns were called for the 
second time. The matter came through minor channels : she did 
not learn it from Wolferstan. Had he himself told her, it is 
unlikely that she would have wavered again ; but the Portreeve 
did not court another denial ; and when Abel Pierce was called 
upon to explain his statement, he found no difficulty in doing so. 
It was not denied that Miss Horn had reposed in her rescuer's 
arms, and Abel merely chronicled the fact. He explained that 
he had witnessed the tender embrace through a hedge at a con- 
siderable distance, and then gone his way quite ignorant of all 
that went before. He oflfered to release Ilet when the facts 
became known, but not until he knew that she had determined 
with herself. Dodd was right when he said the woman did not 
easily change. With very genuine and bitter grief she took the 
great stqp of throwing him over; but having done so, she did 
not turn back or look back. Conscious of wrong in right and 
right in wrong, believing the threads of this misfortune too 
tangled for extrication, she balanced Wolferstan's errors against 
her own, and banished the subject by force of will and natural 
narrowness of mind. A ravel of issues was hateful to her ; doubt 
and uncertainty and weighing of contending claims drove her 
mad. Her brain was not constituted to endure this exercise. 

Abel Pierce became her life. She refused to torture her mind 
any more with a dark and difficult past ; but thrust it and all that 
belonged to it away and faced the future resolutely. For Pierce 
— as part of him, to toil and fight for him and only him, she now 
stood. She was not logical and she was not reasonable ; but 
it cannot be denied that, having decided, she was sensible. Her 
mind, fashioned in one compartment, contained no room for 
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large synthetical operations, and abstract justice was not a quality 
of it But she had a power of deliberately narrowing her out- 
look, and such limitation of interest begot increased intensity, as 
a stream wastes its strength upon the broad shallows, but applies 
it to full purpose in some narrow channel, Abel Pierce, if a bad 
man, was a good lover. He and Ilet made immediate prepara- 
tions for their marriage. He engaged himself to do permanent 
work at Meldon quarry; she promised to come and live at^ 
Fishcombe Cottage at his wish. ^M 

Within three months Ilet was married. She set about the 
business of wifehood in a staunch spirit that turned neither to 
the right nor left ; while as for Abel, he soon felt the pricks grow 
blunts and from uneasiness at his past knavery, drifted into 
indifference and thence to content. He was proud of Ilet, and 
she blessed his home abundantly. All envied him such sustained 
happiness. He had a mother and wife who lived for him and 
ministered to his every want, softened his dark moments, shared 
his hopes and strengthened bis ambitions. Ilet imparted her 
outlook to him. He grew more self-respecting and was presently 
promoted to be foreman of a quarry gang. He saved weekly ; he 
fell in with his mother's wish—vain till now — and often took her 
to church on Sunday. But Ilet was not fond of worship, for 
it served always to remind her of Wolferstan- Therefore sh^^ 
usually stopped at home and cooked the dinner, ^M 

The Portreeve sank to a name by Fishcombe Head Water, 
though Pierce, now himself grown desirous to rise above a labourer's 
life, watched the other's progress keenly. No jealousy marked 
this attitude. He was glad to see Dodd prosper, and his old 
enemy's success illogically but naturally soothed his own con- 
science. One uneasiness reigned in his heart, however^ for 
Wolferstan's engagement to Primrose Horn was not announced. 
Daily he expected it, but the news never came. Ilet also could 
not escape from thought upon that matter, and she marvelled that 
her former lover remained single. To her^ as to her husband, the 
fact that he should do so was painful ; and in addition, Abel went 
under a secret care, for his accomplice never acknowledged him 
again after the day of her accident. They met more than once 
aione, but she appeared to have forgotten his existence and passed 
him without a sign. At first he was satisfied at this and felt it to 
be right and wise ; but when months went by and Wolferstan 
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remained tinbetrodied. Pierce grew anxioiis and wondered if 
Primioae — in hot of the Portreete ' s indifference — ^wonld not 
presendj plan a retenge which mig^ invohe his wdfare. He 
was haunted hj the fear for a time; then it faded, and with 
passage of days his content increased, and he lived in the foU 
bliss of die time and found eadi hour with Det a feast 

Wolfentan likewise pursued his road. None knew of the full 
bitterness of his grief or the darkness of spirit that encompassed 
him for many months. It was significant of his genuine love that 
even ambition £unted awhile beneath this blow. In his tribula- 
tion periods of natural rage flooded die man's mind, and he had 
much ado to control his wrath and deny it shape of action. But 
in these earlier years Wolferstan was at his best He had ripened 
swiftly and attained to fruition while yet young. He had matured 
without any winter of sorrow to sweeten him. The sun of religion 
had burnt upon his heart and wrought it to meUowness. The 
Rock of Ages was no mythic image or poetical conceit to him ; 
it proved a present support and refuge in his first great trouble. 
Prayer heartened him, soothed his soul, woke a great patience, 
and even restored his native cheerfulness after the passing of 
time. Without being shallow, he was yet one whose emotions 
were more keen than deep. Religion for such a nature often 
suffices. It guides the grief-stricken swiftly through the pinch of 
affliction, and offers the needed anodyne during moments of criti- 
cal stress. But more subterranean spirits find it vain. Them 
a master-sorrow dominates for ever and, while hidden ftom .all 
eyes, still lives and leaves its scorch upon the heart, its furrows 
and haggard traces in the soul. Faith is seldom the strength of 
men who feel so deeply ; and reason cannot dry all tears. To the 
rational sufferer separation is eternal, death final. His stern solace 
is the knowledge that he endures the immemorial tortures of all 
conscious existence since its dawn in tertiary times ; that the dust 
under his feet has suffered as he suffers to-day ; that after eight 
thousand years of man, no human agony is new ; and that the 
thing which cannot be borne brings its own end with it. And if 
he is strong to survive and go on with life and justify his days, for 
him Time, who forgets no sorrowful heart, shall presently tend the 
inner, everlasting wounds, so that they throb with intermittent 
stroke alone. 

Wolferstan, in fine humility, looked to his religion to lift him 
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abOTQ this mighty trkl; and faith, triumphing over the bloW| 
brought him steadily back to peace. In due season the dominant 
forces of his own nature reasserted themselves and obliterated the 
poignant details of the past. After three months he was lifting 
his head again among men, again teaching his boys those Bible 
lessons which he believed lay at the root of temporary human 
happiness and eternal human prosperity. His own trials ha 
doubted not were sent for high purposes by a watchful God. He 
suspected that they would raise him^ fortify him, arm him against 
the further problems that life held hidden. He did not repine ; 
he endured ; and at the bottom of his h^^rt was a germ of pride 
that he had stood so strong against the storm. He told himself 
in side-flashes of thought (which yet shamed him by their vain- 
glory) that a man who would come out of this furnace unscathed 
might face any future with hope. He supposed that love had 
been the first passion in him, and that this ordeal must, therefore, 
have exceeded any possible tribulation that time could bring; but 
herein he erred. There was that In his nature that sank deeper 
and rose higher than love of women. It remained to be seen 
whether his guides would be strong enough to surmount attacks 
on his ambitions and the very fabric of his lifers work. 

For the present he plunged into affairs and found in ceaseless 
toil a respite from thought. Minor successes fell to his lot He 
sought and obtained an excellent commission to provide photo- 
graphs for a forthcoming work; he also undertook various 
important duties for Mr. Horn, who was indisposed during 
spring-time* To Dodd fell the conduct of some considerable 
stock sales J together with attendance at markets. After his own 
judgment of horned beasts, the farmer rated most highly that 
of Wolferstan ; and since the Portreeve entertained a lively regard 
for his old master, he was glad enough to serve in this matter. 
The work answered a twofold purpose, for it advantaged Alexan- 
der Horn and introduced the Portreeve to new and influential 
people. He had a genius for pleasing his betters, winning their 
interest and securing their goodwill. 

With April it happened that he was in North Cornwall, and 
his work took him to the historic hamlet of Combe, nigh Morwen- 
stow. Having swiftly decided against certain purchases, he found 
himself with an hour to spare before his trap should return. 

The great voice of the sea drew him, and, descending through 
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the valley, where a trout stream glittered under budding sallows, 
he approached the beach and stood in the home of the west wind. 
Before him leagoe4ong surges rolled, and the great song of sea 
and stone murmured upon his ear. 

Now chanced a meeting that served much to astonish two 
people, and created a very mistaken impression in the mind 
of one, 

AftCT her accident Miss Horn had chosen to persist in a very 
ong convalescence ; but nothing came of it. Wolferstan called 
thrice to learn how she fared. Once she saw him, and he 
expressed sympathy and concern for her; but his mind was 
obviously very full of his own affairs, and his manner was often 
ibsent. 

Concerning Primrose at this moment he only knew that she 
was from home, and his astonishment appeared in his face as 
she suddenly confronted him on Combe beach. The tide was 
low and they met where a ridge of rock glimmered from barred 
sands, shone with sepia<oloured weed and exuded the sweetness 
of the sea. Westerly the foam flew and great, oncoming waves 
rolled leaden against the lighter grey of the sky. 

Primrose, who was visiting a friend at Combe Mill, found 
it natural to start and flush at this surprise. Ignorant of the 

nth, she supposed that Wolferstan was here for the purpose 
&f seeing her. It appeared most improbable that this lengthy 
"expedition could have been made for any lesser reason^ In 
fact, she doubted not that her reward was at hand. She let 
her hunger and thirst run riot* Her eyes shone upon him. 
She uttered a Jittle, glad, inarticulate sound and held out her 
hands. 

He took one of them and she let the other fall quickly. 

" What a surprise to see you here/' he said, ** I wonder which 
^f us has astonished the other most ? " 

' Why, surely you," she answered. ** I suppose you knew that 
I was here ; but how could I expect you ? *' 

^Indeed, no. I only knew you were away. The governor 
iras so busy about business with Tresidda up the valley, that he 
quite forgot to tell me you were at Combe." 

* Then I shall lecture him for such selfishness when I go home, 
fou've made me feel quite shaky. Let us stop here a minute and 
'watch the sea creep up/* 
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They sat silent a moment and watched where the Atlantic 
came, like the trampling of an army to the music of breaking 
waves. m 

** I do hope you are really quite yourself again," he said. ^ 

" Oh, yes— well enough. And you ? You must let me dare to 
touch an old wound— a deeper one than mine/' 

" Thank God it was no worse with you." ■ 

" And thank God yours was no worse, dear Dodd» IVe heara 
everything. ll*s ruined my life. ^Twas all my doing. The heart* 
broken nights IVe had ! To think — to think — IVe altered all 
your life, I wish I had died sooner," 

She put her handkerchief to her eyes, and the spectacle of her 
tearfd and moist loveliness made him feel gentle. 

**Don*t say that. Nothing happens that's not overruled, 
Primrose. Twas a terriblcj shattering trouble ; but it had to be. 
We plot and we plan, and we count on the future with large 
trust ; but the outcome of things ban't our work." 

" Only 'tis hard through tears to see the Hand that guides," she 
said. " VouVe got such wonderful faith to light your dark places* 
I wish you could teach me to trust like you can/' 

" If you long to do it, and have the will, the rest is easy," I 
assured her. Then he preached a little. 

Primrose began to feel bored and cold. Her sudden flame 
hope perished and left a bad odour in her soul. The great waves 
came closer and shafts of foam leapt like feathers against the 
ocean-facing rocks. The sea surged into every pool and brought 
back the salt of life to unnumbered things. There came dull, 
hollow blows and reverberations ; then sheaves of glittering water 
spouted aloft and fell with a splash, like a sigh, upon the tumbling 
green below. Light broke through the clouds ; wan fans of radi* 
ance fell and spread in pools of gold upon the face of the sea. 

Primrose put herself out of her miseiy, 

" Why are you here, since it was not to see me, Vm afndd? '* 

"That's a very unexpected pleasure, truly," 

"Yet I'm glad you came. IVe had it in ray mind to write to" 
you. Indeed, I began, but couldn't find the words. When 
think of youj I always fall into weakness and shame for 
unconscious wrong I have done you." 

** Don't say it or think it more. 'Tisn*t so." 

** You forgive me?" 
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"There's nothing to forgive. You were never to blame." 

"I feel — I feel so strange with you — like a slave — as if I 
belonged to you in a sort of way. I ruined your life and you — 
you saved mine. Yes — saved it. Sometimes I wonder why." 

" Your beautiful, brave life," he said thoughtfully. " No, I can 
hardly claim such a great deed as saving it. But I'm glad 'twas 
me, an' no stranger man, came just then." 

"You can say that and remember the dreadful result?" 

" I don't join the two ideas in my mind." 

"Then I am glad too — oh, so thankful ! I should have died 
afterwards to think that any human being had touched me but 
you. But you " 

She broke off, took his hand suddenly between hers and kissed 
it. He grew red. 

"Dcm't — don't, for God's sake!" he cried. "An unworthy 
thing like me!" 

She turned away from him. Her emotion was genuine enough; 
but disappointment and irritation formed the first ingredients 
thereof. Wolferstan, not being a fool, understood and yearned 
to escape. The possibility of marrying Primrose had indeed 
occurred to him on one occasion, after seeing her since his own 
catastrophe; but that shock was too recent; Ilet was too constant 
a dweller in his mind to leave room for serious thoughts of any 
other woman. Now the business was thrust rather crudely upper- 
most again ; and he recoiled — from no dislike of Primrose, for he 
felt the gentleness bred in any man's soul by love declared — but 
because the time was far from ripe. 

"You forgive me — say it," she murmured, looking at the sea. 

" Indeed, yes. I don't want to think any more about it. And 
I can't talk about it. 'Tis terrible near still. Presently " 

" If by flinging myself into that great sea and drowning there, 
I could bring back happiness to you and your faith in woman, I'd 
do it and die gladly." 

"You mustn't say such things. Who am I to lose faith in man 
or woman either ? This that has happened to me was woven in 
the web. It had to be. Nothing from outside can lastingly harm a 
man. That's my faith. Let them as do the evil look to it." 

"You've paid, however," she answered quietly. 

His patience failed to win her admiration, albeit patience was 
her own strongest quality. 
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A wave spread in successive transparent layers, foam-frioged, at 
their feet It hurtled slantwise, like the sweep of a liquid scythe, 
and gathered a harvest of tinkling shells to its bosom. The sand 
hissed and shone ; a few great bubbles trembled and burst. 

" We must be going," said Dodd. He did not answer her last 
speech. A pathway known to Primrose wound up the face of the 
cliff. Now she took him by it and their conversation touched 
general subjects and found him easier. He told her the news 
concerning his photographs and the work for her father. 

The time passed and the sky largely cleared as it made ready 
for night. The man and woman looked out upon a semicircle of 
mighty cliffs that shone in the radiance of the west. The illumina- 
tion played on their dark faces, searched their rifts and crags, 
lightened their gloomy planes. Fading away into the atmosphere, 
they sank southerly, and strata swept with many an undulation 
upon their foreheads, where they stood with wrinkled, sightless 
brows bent seaward. Over them there brooded the breath of 
ocean made visible. It softened each shelf and precipice, pinnacle 
and island rock ; it blurred the distance gently and glowed into 
red gold as the sun descended. Over the desolation of the shore 
it floated, dilated ; now hung, like a mock sun, upon the last con- 
fines of earth ; now spread, like a cloud, even to the lips of the 
sea. It was as though the ambient air caught fire and burned. 



CHAPTER II 
LUCK FOR SLANNING 

ON a day when the young year grew beautiful with flowers 
and musical with song, Orlando Slanning was fortunate 
and met Miss Horn beside the river. He had not seen her for 
some months, and his repeated inquiries since her accident 
had m^ no warmer response than acknowledgment ; but to-day, 
while fishing in Oke, midway between Homerton Hill and the 
great gorge of Meldon, Primrose met him and brought joy to 
his spirit' He had just creeled a half-pounder, when his * March 
Brown/ instead of dropping at the edge of a little, oily back- 
water, where yellow foam danced under an overhanging bank, 
went three inches wide and got foul of a root that thrust out 
from the earth. He knew the pool beneath as being often good 
for a fish, but now his chance was lost; therefore Orlando, 
with a mild expletive, grounded his rod and looked for a place 
to cross that he might liberate his fly. The fisherman walked 
fifty yards down stream and suddenly found himself face 
to face with Primrose. She was strolling beside the water and 
with her came three cheerful fox-terriers and a retriever who, 
though elderly, yet felt Spring in his bones and gambolled with 
the others. 

At the breast of Miss Horn was a flower, and in her hand 
a whip. She was looking exceedingly well and appeared slightly 
pleased to see the sportsman. He rejoiced at her friendly greet- 
ing and forgot all about his rod. 

" What frightfiil good luck ! " he said. **Iam^ 
again — thankful, in fact." 

She gave him her hand, and he shook it 
he patted each dog in turn. They had 
welcome spectacle of a sportsman. 

113 
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**You don't want a perfect * wire-haired ' pup, I suppose F^ 
I can get you a little three months old bitch that's a dream- 
really,*' he said* 

She shook h^r head and they strolled together, while he asked 
warmly concerning her health. 

**VVhen I heard about that appalling accident, 1 could have 
cut my throat to think it wasn't I who saved you. The ghastly 
luck some men have — and don't seem to know it — that's the 
maddening part." 

Primrose seconded this sentiment in secret. Her visible 
answer was the faintest blush. 

" I'm quite well again— have been for months, It was hardly 
so serious as people supposed." 

**It hasn't hurt your nerve? Don't say that. It would be a 
county misfortune if you chucked hunting." M 

" My nerve is all right I shall hunt again next season." ^ 

"My poor old governor's going down the hill fast I wish 
I could take the pain for him. It's cruel to see him suffer." 

" I am very sorry. Why don't the doctors let him go out of 
his misery — like we do with dumb things ? " 

" What an idea ! He'll be gone soon enough, poor old chap|- 
then I must begin to take life seriously." m 

** You're too old to begin now." 

'*rd start to-morrow if I had any inducement. I'm rather 
a clever chap in a way — really I am — to say it without boasting. 
A wide experience of life. But Vm a soldier by instinct." 

"Still?" 

" Don't \ You do laugh at a chap so." 

*' A versatile man — and volatile too." 

** Versatile, perhaps— not t'other thing. I don't change — not m 
some matters, God knows. 1 can tell perfection when I see it." 

" Can you ? How ? One hasn't many opportunities of judg- 
ing that." 

'* No — jolly few ; but Fm the sort of man that doesn't miss the 
rare chance when it offers. My knowledge of your sex is pretty 
deep, Miss Horn." 

** You honour us by thinking so much about us." ■ 

He missed the mild irony and was gratified. 

" Yes j and when I tell you that IVe met feminine perfectiosn^ 
at last, you must forgive me for being obstinate." 
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"Not in Plymouth?" 

"Blessed if I don't believe you understand me inside out ! I 
should like to know what is in your mind." 

** I'm not sure that you would." 

" Look here," he said, as his rod came in sight standing beside 
the river; "do me an enormous favour — please do." 

" Of course— if I can." 

"Are you in a hurry to-day? " 

"Not in the least" 

" Then lunch with me. I implore it. Youll make me happy 
for a week if you will. You know my mother always puts up 
lunch for three people when I go fishing. Do stop and share my 
sandwiches and things. I beseech you. I make a very great 
favour of it." 

" All right, if you Uke." 

" Hurrah — ^three cheers — my luck's up ! " 

He swung a big creel off his shoulder and produced packets of 
sandwiches, hard-boiled eggs and cake tied up in silver paper. A 
great flask also appeared 

" If I had only known," he said, " Fd have gone to Plymouth 
yesterday and bought the daintiest and most delicious things— a 
lunch fit for a queen — and a bottle of sparkling moselle with the 
muscat grape taste you like." 

" Glad you didn't know then. Ill sit here. Any sport ? " 

"A dozen little chaps and a few decent ones. I was going to 
bring them to Bowden on my way home, hoping you'd accept 'em." 

"Gladly. Father loves a trout. I've been lazy this year. 
I'm right off fishing." 

"You're an awful dab at it." 

She looked at his fish and smelt their savour. 

"They half tempt me," she said. "Get across and clear your 
fly, and I'll unpack." 

As happy as the dogs, Orlando obeyed. He purposely chose 
a perilous pass and leapt with great agility from ror ~ock ; 
but she was not interested in the display. A 1 1 

caught her eye some distance up the river, an 
shirt hanging on a line. It stood near tb 
Pierce, though the house was not visible fioi 

When Slanning returned, hit luncheoa 
plates, and Primrose already bad a landi 
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dogs drew up and sat in an amiable, inquiring circle, with lolling 
tongues and hopeful expressions. 

" You were right," said the guest. " I'm sure there is more 
food than you wanted here. These sandwiches are much too 
good for a man." 

" They are ; but, from a mother's silly point of view, nothing's 
too good for a son." 

He watched her eat with delight. 

"Always my luck," he said. "I hesitated between whisky 
and sherry this morning, and of course chose the wrong one." 

" From my point of taste or yours ? " 

" From yours." 

" Tm indifferent. I very, very seldom take anything. I love 
beer " 

**So do I— only it's too " he was going to say 'fattening', 

but saved himself. " Too dangerous for a gouty man." 

" You're not gouty ? " 

" No, but my mother's father was. I'm always in a funk of it." 

Presently he fetched water from the river for her. Then, 
while he loaded his pipe, she took his rod. 

" Try the pool where I got hung up," he said. "There's often 
a fish there." 

She flung a careful fly, moved a small trout, but failed to hook 
him. Then her native instinct awoke and she went forward, 
fishing the stream in the usual moorland fashion. 

" Try the deep water," he cried to her. " They're not in the 
stickles to-day." 

He lighted his pipe, picked up his creel and the mackintosh 
he had spread for her to sit upon ; then followed at a distance. 

Presently Primrose hooked a fish and in half a minute had 
him at her feet. Thereupon Slanning made great play with his 
landing-net, though the size of the trout rendered this quite 
unnecessary. The woman was in a good temper now, and he 
felt it. A sudden inspiration seized him to strike while the iron 
was hot and put the familiar question once again. Something 
in the vernal weather and in her apparent cheerfulness made him 
feel almost sanguine. She refused to fish again and bade him 
return the trout to the river. 

" I hate killing these undersized things," she said. " It's not 
sportsmanlike. They ought to make it a crime." 
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''The Oke is poached a lot," he declared. Then they crofied 
the liver and ascended a little way on the other tide. From this 
vantage gnmiid die cottage of Pierce appeared gleaming white 
md nestling in its prqper dimple of two hills, like a pearl in a 
woman's boscHn. 

''Ill bet diat beggar takes good toll of this water/' said 
Orlanda 

*' He is called Pierce," she said. '' He works at the railway 
cpiarry. He mairied that young woman who was once said to be 
engaged to Mr. Wolferstan." 

" By Jove ! Fancy ! What an escape ! But lots of rining men 
marry while still in the chrysalis stage, and then, when thoy turn 
bto butterflies and find their wives still remaining grubs, they get 
rick about it and are sorry they married at all/' 

Primrose was slightly astonished at the remark. 

'' Since when did you grow so observant 7 " she asked. 

*' I heard your mother say that. Though Vd often thought It 
myself before. I am a philosopher in a small way-^really. If 
not, I should have cut my throat long ago." 

**More fools than philosophers do that. What catastrophe 
ever made you think of such a step 7 " 

** A series. I can give you the dates, if you like. They mean 
a lot to me — not much to you, I'm afraid. The last tragic event 
was at the end of August — one week before the colt-drift." 

She recollected a proposal. 

"I remember. Don't shorten your days on that account. 
Here's my path. I must climb up over South Down and so 
home. You'll go on fishing." 

"No, I shan't. Fm coming with you. Let me carry these 
trout to the governor." 

"As you please — and have a cup of tea." 

"Thanks awfully — this is a red-letter day for me. I want to 
hear all about your dreadful accident from your own lips, you 
know." 

"I've forgotten all the particulars, Tm glad to say." 

" I wager the Portreeve hasn't." 

"I think he has." 

" Dolt — ruffian — boor ! How extraordinary it is the way that 
fellow prospers." 

" Why extraordinary? He's a very clever man." 
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"I don't know. He called me 'poor Slanning'. That was 
meant insolently. I'm awfully touchy, you know — every soldier 
is. I met him a month ago right bang in the middle of the 
Moor. I was riding; he was on foot with his photograph 
machine. A mist came down on us like night, and I was clean 
beat by it ; but he wasn't — knew every boulder we passed appar- 
ently. I admit he is very civil-spoken, as a rule, for a man in 
that position. He showed me the way and had evidently quite 
forgotten that little business at the drift — ^when I — made rather a 
fool of myself." 

" Yes." 

" I say — between friends, Miss Hom^-does he ? I can't 

help asking — yet — of course it's no business of mine. Yet ** 

" Look ! " she said. " D'you see that speck at the cottage door 
down there? That is the woman Mr. Wolferstan wanted to 
marry ; but she threw him over." 

" Hard to believe. Why ? Did anybody in our class of society 
ever hear ? " 

" It was known. An unfortunate misunderstanding." 

"Well — what does it matter? Or her? Or anything in the 
world but you and me? Stop for two minutes while I take 
down my rod. I can't talk and climb both. And I want some 
fresh fern for the fish." 

They found a flat stone and rested awhile. The dogs yelped, 
squeaked and scurried every way, hunting rabbits in the furze. 
Far below, separated from them by the great hill and the river, 
like a silver ribbon at its feet, a woman still stood and gazed 
before her. 

" I suppose it's mad to begin again ; but I can't help it If s 
my life — my God— really — religion— everything. You, I mean. 
If you could only think it was good enough ; but I suppose it 
isn't. You're never out of my mind ten minutes together — solemn 
truth. I'm a frightfully steadfast chap. I shall never change — 
never." 

" Oh, yes, you will ; and find somebody much more interesting 
than I am ! " 

" You know better. Do think of it. Primrose." 

"Haven't I?" 

" If it's the mill, I don't care a damn about that. I'd sell it— 
anything." 
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'Itfs not the milL I like the mill very much. A pleasant 

for anybody. Youll do well to be a miller and live in 

i of that great, hard-working wheel, and learn from it. You 

i do something. Why not that ? " 

j.^Yes — ^with you. I'd be happy enough at Slanning's— or any- 

-with you. It's you or nobody." 

*. We must go on with our lives," she answered ; and in her 

I was irresolution. 
'Yes; but how jolly hard with this doubt and misery turning 
hair grey." 

■ ' - "Grey hair would tone you down and give you a very dis- 
^(■iguiBlied look. You ought to thank me if I'm doing that." 
^ H6 sighed mightily and regarded his boots and stockings. 
"IT! never change," he repeated. 
"Perhaps I shaU." 
"Thafs something." 

Her eyes were upon the remote cottage. They passed over 
^lie great declivities of blue stone, whitethorn and blazing furze, 
^lien rested on the home of Ilet Pierce. 

" Tis human nature to change. At least you can find room in 
your heart for love. That's in your favour." 

" Room ! What sane man that knows you could find room for 
Wiythingelse?" 

She contrasted this whole-hearted sentiment with the fitful and 
frosty friendship of the Portreeve; then swiftly she checked 
Ae thought as being most unfair. Wolferstan was scarcely yet 
through the fire of a great disappointment. Perhaps the very 
name of woman hurt him still. Time — ample time he must 
have. She made a thousand excuses for him and exphtined 
and condoned his attitude. The bigger the man and the deeper 
his spirit, the longer he might be expected to suffer. Summer 
and ripe autumn must doubtless turn him again to gentler ways 
and gentler thoughts. The idea comforted her, and this augmented 
hope of one man made her kind to the other. She valued 
Slanning's stout affection as an advertisement, and knew that 
he felt passion for her as genuine as his heart could hold. She 
liked him the better for these periodic avowals. He had been 
faithful for three years. She took the flowers from her dress and 
handed them to him. 
" For me ! " he gasped. 
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*' Payment for my luncheon. Don't kiss them I That's silly. 
They mean nothing. They are dead already." 

" Theyll never die — never. The only flowers in the world.** 

"The Spring is making you quite poetical. Mother will fall 
in love with you if you talk that nonsense to her. Come ; I'm 
rested." 

They went forward by zigzag ways, reached the woods that 
crowned the hill, and disappeared from the watcher below. She 
had seen them stop awhile and then proceed. She did not recog- 
nize them, but pictured lovers. They vanished presently and still 
her dark eyes scanned the hill. South Down was an ever-present 
picture for her. Nature worked thereon in mighty moods with 
air and water, frost, fire and the ever-changing fabric of living 
things. 

Ilet loved this spectacle : in sunlight or rain, before dawn, at 
eventide, or under the moon, she loved it. The Moor still 
attracted her and was her friend ; but this hill became a personal 
thing and part of her life. Now daily she marked the pageant of 
Spring unfold ; yet she leapt forward in spirit to the end of another 
year and wondered whether her baby or the early flakes of Decem- 
ber's snow would first arrive at the cottage by Oke. 



CHAPTER III 
THE DINNER HOUR 

THE viaduct of Mddon was being painted, and men, looking 
no laiger than spiders, hung from ropes about it. Mr. Abner 
BarkeU took a very active interest in these operations and buzzed 
hither and thither. The painters often wished him away, but 
Abner made up for any little annoyance which he caused in 
working hours by being very serviceable when the time came for 
dinner and rest Then, from his adjacent cottage, hot water 
might be procured and his stock of utensils was also at the service 
of the litde army of operatives during their stay. 

A dozen men were sitting at dinner on a hot June day under 
the shadow of trees near the viaduct, and Mr. BarkeU surveyed 
them with an amiable yet regretful expression. 

''I shall miss you, souls; I shall miss you something cruel 
when you'm all gone an' the bridge be left to my care once 
more." 

** You look after it sharp, gaffer,'' said a young painter called 
Tom Ball. " Else belike 'twill get up on its hind legs an' run 
away." 

The fiction of Mr. Barkell's great responsibility was understood. 

"Ban't feared of that, Tommy," he answered. "I'd sooner 
look after Meldon Viaduct than you any day. 'Tis straighter an' 
stouter, an' will wear better than ever you will. 'Twould be a poor 
look out for human nature if you had so much thrown 'pon your 
shoulders as thicky bridge have." 

Johnny Ball, Tommy's brother and a youth of more staid 
spirit, answered. 

"That's right. You talk to him, Mr. BarkeU. 'Tis more'n I 
can do to lam him sense, for all he's my brother." 

" ELnow too much about you," said Tommy. " Nobody ever 
thinks nought of a brother's opinion — specially if they live in 
the same house an' see each other's weaknesses." 
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Richard Barkell approached gnimbUng from his house. 

'* You chaps be getting above a joke/' he began, addressing the 
company in general. ** Here I come for bit and sup, an' can't fin; 
so much as a crust in the larden" 

" My fault, Dick,*' explained his father. " Oliver Mason here' 
was hustled from his house this morning, owing to Mrs. Mason 
being a thought cranky. An' he corned away without his dinner 
— just to mark his annoyance'* 

"Or my breakfast," said the man Mason, He was a thin, 
unwholesome, sandy person, soaked, as it seemed, with turpen- 
tine. " Yes, I just rose up an* went from the house hungry — to 
show my great indignation. Vm among friends, I believe^ — ^else 
I wouldn't say it ; but man to man, she's a terror and something's 
got to be done for my peace, or I shall burst out** 

** Set the Salvation Army on her/' suggested Abner. 

But Mr. Mason disapproved the idea. He exhibited the 
humorous spectacle of a man at once hen-pecked and jealous. 

"Not if I can prevent it/' he answered. ** That chap Foster— 
* Captain ' Foster he calls himself— ^silly poop 1 — I can't stand his 
airs an' graces an* foolish clothes. He's a darned sight too fond 
of getting the women to go an' hear him bleat his nonsense on 
Sundays. An' I've noticed 'tis only the good^ooking ones he^m 
so anxious to gather to the fold He come smirking to my door 
with a tract only last night ; an* I went out in a proper rage. But 
1 never said a word — knowed him too well for that* I just put 
out my tongue at him scornfulj an' banged the door to in his 
face. That's the way to treat 'em*" 

'* Nothing daunts you when you'm roused, I see," said Dicky; 
" all the same, perhaps 'tis because you did that, that your missis 
was sharp with you this morning* That's called cause and effect 
in learned language." 

As he spoke, Richard helped himself to a snack of food h 
and there from those who were willing to oblige him. 

Mr. Mason shrugged his shoulders. 

'*Come what will, FU be master in my own house," he said. 

"A very proper resolve," declared old Abner. ** 'Tis always a 
brave man's view of the question — when he ban't there. But a 
voice will change it/' 

Talk returned to the bridge, and Mr* Barkell told of its past 
history and magnified his own share in the construction. Year by 
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year hit memory [dayed him wilder pranks in this particular, and 
gradually he credited himself with higher responsibility and wider 
achievements in connexion with the viaduct. This fact the 
unfilial Dicky pcnnted out. 

'' Go on ! Go on !" he said. " Why don't you tell 'em you built 
the bridge single-handed, my old dear — after you'd drawn out the ' 
plans? I'm sure youll think so if you're spared a few more 
years." 

Old Barkell shook his head. 

"To think 'tis my own flesh an' blood can tell like that. 
Youll be sorry, Dicky, that you let your tongue wag in that 
&shion, when I'm took from you, an' there's only hirelings to 
mind the bridge." 

A bell sounded presently and the men prepared to return to 
work. Then came Abel Pierce up the valley and spoke with the 
brothers Tom and John Ball, who were related to him. Old Ned 
Ferryman from Sourton was with him, and anon, when the painters 
had departed, Ned sat down to rest and Pierce delayed a moment 
on his way to the quarry and lighted his pipe. 

Old Barkell was still eating. He chewed each mouthful very 
long and slowly. With him, indeed, a meal was a laborious busi- 
ness. Ned had marked the peculiarity long ago and now ventured 
to comment upon it. 

" Lord ! How your father do dawdle over his good things," he 
said to Dicky. 

Abner heard and answered — 

" You're right : I do, Ned. 'Tis a lifelong habit, an' I've 
always done the same whether 'twas eating, drinking, courting, 
sleeping, or any other delight of life. Once, when I was a liltle 
boy, my mother promised me a lollipop if I was so good as gold 
all day long. An' I won it; but by a fatal accident I let the 
sweety slip down my throat right away, an' so missed all the long- 
drawn-out comfort of un. 'Twas a bitter loss to me, an' my 
mother, being a hard woman, wouldn't give me another. So I've 
took darned good care to chew my pleasures since then, an' make 
'cm go so far as they'll carry." 

"'Tis half the wisdom of life to know what to bolt an' what to 
chew," said Dicky. 

"Yes," answered his father; " an' another hint I can give y# 
younger men. Think a lot about pleasure afore it come% i 
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if the cards go against you an' it don't come at all, still you'?e 
gotten something out of it, if 'twas only the sauce of expecting/' 

** Expecting ban't no delight to me/' said Fierce. ** 'Tis a very 
uneasy, unfinished sort o* state." 

" Expecting good, I mean, not ill. Ban't no pleasure to expect 
death, or dismissal, or any other such ugly mishap ; but given 
good time coming, 'tis wise to ponder it in hope." 

Abel nodded. 

"That*s right enough/' he said. "I feel that— nobody more 
so ; for ban't my wife in the family way ? I shall be a father 
come next winter, 'Tis a very gracious state of mind. Yet 
us would be a thought happier if us could take the work off 
their shoulders. A strong man would make light of such a job, 
no doubt; but 'tis awful to think of women you care about 
suffering it," 

" You'm out there," answered Mr. Ferryman. "We talk a lot 
about bearing pain in the pride of our strength ; but we'm not a 
patch on females at it. True they don't make such a noise about 
it afore it comes ; but when 'tis on *em, they be worth a score of 
uSp They fear it more an' bear it better. They endure easier 
an' die easier than us. As for child-bearing, us shouldn't be in^ 
it with *em." 

*"Tis their passionate love of little ones keeps 'em up," 
Abner. ** Men folk haven't got it/* 

"But this man have,'* answered his son, pointing at Pierce. 
" He loves the childer like any mother. 'Tis a twist in his 
nature. Don't you — eh P " 

*'I do— I dote on 'em," admitted Abel. "Can't put it 
words; but there it is* I wish they'd got the power to have 
made me a better fashion of man." 

This surprising sentiment begot silence. 

Then Abner expressed a hope that Abel might have a daughter. 

" I trust it may be first a girl an' then a boy/* he said. " Tl 
was the old, gentlemanlike wish, an' nobody could better it* 

Pierce nodded and relapsed into his own thoughts before this' 
subject. He gazed at them, but saw them not. His pipe went 
out. Then he relighted it, wished the company 'good day' and 
went to his work. 

** A very coorious-natured man," commented old Barkell ; and 
Ferryman shook his head. 
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** HeVe got what he wanted without a doubt, but how ? He 
plajred foul and so all's said." 

** There's a rod in pickle for the man, I do believe ; an' if we 
could look at the bottom of his heart, we should see it there," 
ansirered Aimer with fine mingling of metaphor. *' The Lord be 
waiting His own good time to smite. Often I've knowed it happen 
so. Pierce's prosperity be the green bay tree. He's looking to 
his child ; but for my part, if I had that on my conscience he's 
got, I should brace myself to a failure, an' think I was mighty 
well out of it if God spared the woman." 

<< Your God's a caution, father." 

"A caution He may be, Richard," answered Mr. Barkell ; "but 
He knows His Almighty business. An' He overlooks nought. 
See how Dodd Wolferstan be flourishing. The quality smiling 
on him, an' work coming in, an' every promise of ending his days 
a gentleman, if he only keeps his head an' don't forget himself 
with so much prosperity." 

" Unlucky in love, lucky in life," said Dick. 

" Ban't luck," corrected Mr. Ferryman ; " an' you oughtn't to 
use the word. He's a righteous, God-fearing chap, an' be getting 
no more than his proper reward. The Portreeve's a lesson to the 
rising generation, and specially to you — with your wild and 
damnable opinions." 

" So he is," admitted the signalman. " I've learnt a lot from 
Wolferstan. As good a man as ever I met with." 

" Pity you can't soak in a bit of his goodness then." 

"I'll try, Ned. But Portreeve must be careful, you know. 
Success fools a man quicker than most things. Most men can 
stand ill fortune better than good." 

" 'Cause why ? We get more practice," said old Barkell ; and 
he laughed at his own joke. 

"Haven't Wolferstan showed he can face all weathers?" 
asked Perryman. " Look at him ! Didn't he come out of 
this jilting, like Daniel out of the den of lions, without a 
scratch?" 

" Who knows that ? We don't show all the scratches a woman 
can give us. Maybe his heart would tell. An' mark this, you 
old heroes; how do you know 'twas bad luck his losing her? 
Perhaps 'twas the best luck ever he had." 

"Ban't no arguing with you," answered Ned. "Your 
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will land you in very uncomfortable quarters some day. But 
I hope when you'm older youll be wiser." 

" I hope so too ; Fm always hoping it." 

Mr. Ferryman went onward ; Richard climbed to the bridge, 
crossed it and entered the signal-box where he pursued his life's 
labours ; and the ancient Barkell, having taken back his crockery 
to his cottage, returned to the viaduct and began trudging about 
as usual. Now he stood and solemnly gazed at this or that pier ; 
now he scrambled up to the permanent way; now he shouted 
directions to the workers ; now climbed a few rungs of a ladder ; 
now was nearly run over by a trolley laden with paint-pots. He 
wandered ceaselessly through the long afternoon, then quite 
wearied out, with cheering consciousness of responsible work 
well and truly done, returned to his home. 

Westerly the evening light touched Meldon Viaduct, and it 
shone, like golden lace hung between the shoulders of the gorge. 



CHAPTER IV 
A GOOD DAY'S WORK 

TO the eyes of Primrose Horn there lacked not signs that 
Wolferstan's regard increased, and that, in his own way, he 
began to find her more and more necessary. For his great 
deliberation she did not blame him, because it seemed very 
natural that he should decide slowly. A year in which to recover 
was nothing ; meantime Dodd had told her that his Sunday 
dinners at Bowden were the first pleasure of his life ; and she 
looked to it that they should continue so to be. In reality 
his friendship was mechanical and of the surface. His energies 
were fully absorbed in operations the reverse of love-making. It 
was not with any expectation of sharing the future with a woman 
that he toiled : indeed, his ambition had no definite goal. It was 
rather an elemental instinct, as the miser's inherent rule of conduct 
is to stint, the spendthrift's to squander. 

Wolferstan enjoyed a part of Sunday at the farm, but his 
native energy called for no day of rest in every seven, and only 
changed its object. He worked very hard on Sunday and 
devoted more than a tithe of his working time to the doing 
of what he believed to be good. A large portion of the seventh 
day he applied to formulae, worshipped thrice in public, read the 
lessons when asked to do so, and taught his class. His own 
secret devotions did not alter. He had made simple rules with 
himself and kept them. Prayer heartened him in his darkest 
hours and brought comfort, light, understanding, when most 
he stood in need of them. His spirit was evangelistic. Some- 
times, indeed, he had debated the calling. But this idea — 
usually awakened by some eloquent sermon — arose but fitfu 
He had preached to his boys and found himself not el< 
He told himself that he would be more likely to br 
than minister in one. 
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It happened that for three successive Sundays the Portreeve's 
place at Bowden dinner table was laid in vain. Mr. Horn, who 
worshipped at Bridgetstowe, reported that Wolferstan was in 
church; but he had not spoken with him. 

Upon the fourth Sunday the farmer did not leave home, and 
Primrose and her mother went instead. It was an impulse with 
Miss Horn, suddenly taken ; and her appearance at St. Bridget's 
created a little mild interest, for she seldom came. 

Wolferstan was already there in the capacity of a sidesman. 
Now he sat down beside her and shook hands. Then they spoke 
together in whispers. 

" So glad to see you. I was coming to-day. May I ? *' 

" Of course." 

" I'm ashamed not to have written ; but I've been that busy." 

'^Father'll be glad to see you. He's got some bothering 
letters from those Midland graziers. How smart you are!" 

Dodd wore a black coat and waistcoat with grey trousers. 
His tie was light blue and he had a red rose in his button- 
hole. 

" Come up higher, won't you ? We've got a London gentleman 
preaching to-day." 

" Are you going to read the lessons ? " 

"No." 

" I'm sorry. Then we will stop where we are." 

" I'm very glad to see you here — you know that." 

" D'you remember your promise about the Wolferstan monu- 
ments ? Really I came to see them. Can you show them to me 
after service ? " 

" Yes, if you don't mind stopping to the Sacrament." 

" All right, I'll stop. Mother wants to, I believe." 

" That's right. You say I'm smart — but you 1 You'll make a 
sensation. Those sweet-peas in your hat are like life." 

" Point out your father's and mother's monument to me — the 
one you put up. Then I can look at it through the service." 

He shook his head. 

" Don't do that. The second lesson's my favourite chapter in 
the whole Bible." 

A congregation began to come in ; the bells chimed musically; 
Wolferstan rose and attended to his duties. She watched him 
and marked his courtesy to women. She felt a dull throb in her 
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brents fior he tioiBd aQ afike and was dvil, smiling, drfoentiil 
to tbem as to lier. 

Odando .Slanning a p peared with his mother. He was dressed 
in tweedy showed no mark of die day in his attire, and conducted 
himsdf widKnt reference. She contrasted the sportsman and 
the Vicar's dmrchwarden, to the great advantage of the latter. 
Shinning tried to make her bm^ and fidled. 

Dodd did occopy die lectern after all, for the Vicar — an aged 
man — foond Umsdf in very bad voice and sent a message to 
Wolfeistan after die first lesson. He read the first chapter of 
the Epistle of James, and Primrose Horn gave him her undivided 
attention. 

^'Bnt let patience have her perfect work,*" she thought 
''Very good advice for me." 

She yawned dirough the service and received the Sacrament 
Then,after service had ended and the people were gone, Wolferstan 
showed Primrose and her mother the monuments. 

They listened to him and followed his explanations concerning 
his ftunily and the suspected links between it and the greater folk 
of the same name. 

** History in these parts is fuU of such descents," he said. *' By 
rights one labourer in ten among us is entitled to be called a yeo- 
man, I beUeve." 

"And you?" 

" Well, I think, in all modesty, Fm a gentleman, Primrose ; I 
do indeed." 

"Technically as well as really." 

" Yes — like those outside who have * gent ' on their gravestones. 
A hundred years ago they'd never dare to put * gentleman ' or 
* esquire ' on a tomb if it wasn't so." 

" It really interests you ? " 

"Certainly it does.'' 

" You've pieced together no more links ? " 

"Haven't had the time; but I confess Tm quicker to read my 
name in an old book than on a shop-front." 

"That's not worthy of you." 

" Maybe not But my heart goes out to valour. Because I'm 
such a peaceful man myself, I suppose. The Wolferstans hava 
done things. There's a ring to the name." 

He started. Memory chimed on his last word and ^ 
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backward* He remembered that he had made exactly the same 
remark when, in the full glow and glory of love, he showed to 
Ilet these cenotaphs* Now his mind ran upon that vanished day, 
and he fell into abstraction. His eyes unconsciously turned to_ 
the pew where they had knelt together. 

Meantime Mrs, Horn spoke, 

**We must go now, or father won't know what's becoH 
of us." 

Wolferstan did not hear and stood staring at his thoughts. 
Then Primrose touched his arm and he came to himself and 
conducted them from the church. 

Outside Orlando Slanning was waiting for them. He advanced 
from a gloomy study of tombstones, scowled at Wolferstan un* 
seen, then beamed upon them both when they caught sight of 
him. An ostler, from the * Royal Oak,* walked the Bowden trap 
up and down in the road. 

Slanning saluted Mrs, Horn with great courtesy* then he spoke 
to Dodd and said things for Primrose to hear, 

'*Ah, Wolferstan ! the whole counti7side envied you your luck 
when you rescued Miss Horn." 

*^01d history now, Mr, Slanning. But 'twas a blessing inde 
And she's none the worse, thank God," 

"Save for that white line under her lower lip. You hadul 
noticed it ? " 

" Can't say I had." ■ 

"Ah!" ■ 

Orlando uttered his ejaculation with unconcealed triumph. 
What were a man's eyes worth that had not marked and mourned 
that little livid dent on a lovely chin? No lover could have 
missed it. His tone conveyed as much to Primrose and she 
knew the thought in Orlando's mind. It made her cruel and 
she cut short the interview, helped her mother into the trap 
and mounted beside her. Then Wolferstan leapt up behind 
and they were gone. Slanning cursed the Portreeve and strode 
after his mother; Dodd talked to Mrs. Horn about the sermon 
they had heard. 

It was now the turn of Primrose to grow abstracted, and she 
remained silent for some time. Her thoughts were with the 
accident in the past, and she debated certain questions she had 
often been tempted to put to Wolferstan. Their delicacy did not 
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deter bar; bat die knev diat any refereiKx to the subject, however 
personal, must necessarily turn Dodd's mind back, not only to the 
actaalcatastrophe^bofcalsotoallthatsprangoat of it She could 
not speak befixe her modier, and so left the matter until they 
should be alone. 

Mr. Horn was pleased to see his dd bailiff. 

''Lucky," he said. ''Letters from they shire men. Left 'em open 
on the chance you'd come. Terrible shrewd they be, by the 
looks of it" 

"Wont oveneadi us, however," declared Dodd cheerfiilly; 
and Mr. Horn smiled and shook his head at the inevitable Simday 
sirldn. 

While the others made a hearty meal, Mrs. Horn talked to her 
husband. 

"Sony you wasn't to church, father," she said. "A very good 
sermon upon fruth. I wish Mr. Slanning would wear black of 
a Sunday. A coat is nothing, and yet--out of respect to his 
neighboors and his position, it should be done." 

She sighed, like a gentle wind among winter sedges at water's 
brink. 

"Do eat some more, mother," cried Primrose. "You don't take 
enough to keep a sparrow alive." 

" I've done very well, my dear." 

" I wish I could live on as little," answered her daughter. But 
her superb abundance of flesh shouted against the aspiration. 

"The beautiful pink heather's all in bud again," said Mrs. 
Horn; "and as for the furze, 'tis a picture. I never saw it 
better." 

"Too much by many an acre," declared the Portreeve. " We 
must have some big burning on North Dartmoor come next 
^ring. There's ten square mile I should like to see properly 
swaled." 

"An' yet a fool here an' there can still be found to hold 
out against burning," replied the farmer. ** Zanies ! How be 
grass to grow 'pon top of a foot of furze needles, or through 
heather a yard high ? " 

'* If you had your way, there'd be no beauty left on the earth, 
master," sighed Mrs. Horn. 

"Bwity! Give me fatness— that's the properest beauty," 
he answered. " Round-barrelled beasts, round-cheeked childerp 
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plump fruit an* potatoes. The earth's bursting with fatness, like 
the promised land ; an' we let half of it run to waste.*' 

** There ! " laughed Dodd. " What a sermon ! None can say 
no more you*re a silent man after that, farmer* If we want 
to hear you talk henceforth^ we shall know the text for you, 
*Tis in Isaiah somewhere: *And let your soul delight in 
fatness i*" I 

** So it do," confessed Mr. Horn. ** As I got to middle age 
and the flesh crept over me, I felt my heart grow bigger and my 
mind was enlarged by it. It made me kinder and more generous 
like* I pity the lean beast and the lean man. Tis the shadow 
of starvation to see 'em," 

'* What about mother then ? " asked Primrose* 

Mr. Horn had finished, and now he rose and placed his great 
hand on the shoulder of his wife* 

**Your dear shadow of a mother be the moon to my sun in a 
poetic manner of speaking — ban't you, Sophy ? If I could only 
give you a trifle of three stun or so off my weight, Td gladly 
do it.'* 

" She's a skeleton at our feast of life/' said Primrose. 

**Al] the same, us must live in hope of clothing your bones 
some day, mother," continued Alexander Horn* ** I*m sure your 
darter sets you a good example." 

Mrs* Horn smiled and Primrose exclaimed with half pretended 
and half real indignation. 

Presently, when Wolferstan had read the farmer's letter and 
pronounced it politic, he went into the garden with Miss Horn. 
To return to Bridgetstowe in time for his class, it was necessary 
that he should start almost immediately. Therefore she offered 
to walk part of the way with him. He thanked her and 
they set out together. Then she opened the matter in her 
thoughts. iH 

** Tve often wondered what happened during those dreadful™ 
moments when I was senseless and you thought I was dead. At 
the time of my accident I mean. What ever did I do? Did I 
speak — or anything ? '* 

Nobody knew better than she the course of events. She ft 
his hand against her bosom still* 

** There's nothing to tell about that,** he answered. 
seemed an age till you showed me you weren't d«ad* YouF 
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chin bled so \mdlj. I was jolly thankful when at last you 
spoke.** 

"liiidspeakl Do you know I always had a horrid sort of idea 
I said something — ^like the memory of a bad dream when we 
wake mistfaMe^ but can't remember why. What did I say ? But 
perluqw youVe foigotten." 

^A sort of instinct of self-preservation/' replied Wolferstan 
vaguely. ''You couldn't breathe properly.'' 

"Did I say so?" 

"Yes; you said you couldnt breathe, and that all was dark. 
I remember when you cried out that all was dark, I felt a good 
deal alarmed, because your eyes were wide open when you said it." 

"I behaved like a fool You'll never respect me again, I 
should think." 

"How can you say that !" 

She had brou^t the scene of the accident and his own opera- 
tions very vividly before his mind. He remembered her im- 
potence and her beauty. He recollected how she wept and 
clung to him on recovering consciousness. Her rare weakness 
then impressed him by contrast with her usual strength. 

The Portreeve drew in his breath and made a little sound as 
though about to speak. Then, with a side glance, she surprised 
the sure thought on his face and in his eyes. He said no more, 
because he had passed on mentally to the sequel and his own 
tribulations. Yet she was interested to observe that memory 
kept him not long silent. He quickly recovered himself and 
spoke of other subjects in a mood placid and amiable. 

"Don't you ever get tired of those noisy boys?" she asked 
him presently, when be mentioned his class of Sunday scholars. 

"Never; they rest me rather. I like them and they like me." 

" I loved being in church to-day," she suddenly announced. 

" Not better than I liked seeing you there." 

"And I liked hearing you read. I can understand that lesson 
pleasing you. You build your life upon it." 

He showed considerable gratification. He also revealed as- 
tonishment, and she was quick to mark it, though unconsciously 
exhibited. 

"You're surprised that I can be so serious-minded? You 
don't know me a bit really, though I suppose you think you & 

"Indeed not I'm not so vain as to think anything of 
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kind, I only know what you let me know, Primrose. You aie 
much cleverer than I am.'* 

** How absurd ! What am I ? A lonely, rather stupid woman.*^ 

"I wish there were more like you," he said. It was not a 
lover's sentimentj yet she appreciated the compliment, 

** There are very few I care to please," she answered " Yet 1 
want to please you — ^always/* 

He felt a little sentimental as he looked into her eyes, lifted 
humbly to his. As they parted he shook her small hand with 
greater warmth than usual, and for a moment held it in his own. 
Then he left her rather abruptly, and she was subtly glad that he 
did not lift his hat. The unusual absence of this formality 
seemed to bring him to a more familiar closeness, 

Hope soared up in her heart, and critically Miss Horn 
analysed the doings of the day, that she might judge the 
reason and measure the extent of this advance. There had 
come a hesitation into his voice, an abstraction of bis manner, 
an unsteadiness to his eye. These things did not belong to his 
customary demeanour. She guessed her visit to St. Bridget's had 
pleased him ; and she planned the future accordingly. 

As for Wolferstan, the outward signs that she had miarked 
upon him did not lack for inner causes. He knew that she was 
a beautiful and pleasant woman. He admired her qualities, 
believed that she was the very soul of fearless honesty, and 
knew that she loved him. She would be rich some day and her 
father much affected him. _ He had but to put out his hand and 
achieve the future mastership of Bowden if he pleased. But 
the very simplicity of the task turned him from it. He had 
wit to see that the temporal aspect of the case, while it was 
largely responsible for his emotions, yet did not really attract 
him. That the thought of Bowden should arise at all indicated 
the shadowy character of his own fancied affection for Primrose. 
He had never remembered that llet was penniless ; why should 
he now never forget that this girl was rich ? Yet he told himself 
that he felt a very real and tender friendship for Miss Horn. 

So, by simple force of will, we ram home a falsehood a|^nst 
our own real knowledge, and make believe against belief^as 
children do. It is a power that survives infancy ; for all men, 
by constant practice, daily reduce reason to implicit accepta- 
tion of the thing that is not. They diverge in one direction, or 
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inother, as the mind inclines and the lust tempts; they 
nonize deviations with conscience according to their skill in 
deception; and justify them in the measure of their self- 
ilgence. None is wholly rational with himself, much less 
I the world. 



CHAPTER V 



THE MEETING OF THREE 



NOW llet advanced into motherhood without fret or care, 
and no wild-flower passed more patiently, perfectly from 
bloom to bearing, than did she. The advice of Aunt Henny 
and other matrons was for the most part not taken, and her 
husband wasted his money in little delicacies unfamiliar and 
undesired. His wife's highest happiness was to be alone, and 
she read in the book of the Moor through many summer hours 
and found it content her. Reflection at this time was not always 
happy, but tended to hopefulness. Only one shadow clouded 
thought, when her mind fell upon the Portreeve. Him she had 
not met again since the remote day at Bowden Farm when, in 
anger, they parted ; but now chance flung them together. Their 
meeting, however, was attended by a third person* 

It happened that llet Pierce, on a day in late August, had 
leisure to pursue her own path and so sought the Moor^ happy 
in the knowledge that she might spend many hours there* 

Slowly and steadily she pressed upward, and a whim took her 
to the very crown of Devon. On the squat, rock mass of High 
Willhayes she stood poised with a fluttering robe — the woman by 
many feet nearest the sky in all the West Country* When her 
eyes had drunk the world outspread, she descended a little way, 
found a nook in the scattered stones, and settled there with some 
work that she had brought in a basket. 

As a rare smile on a stern face, the glory of the ling touched 
Dartmoor and its expanses assumed an expression very gentle 
through the passage of autumn days. Yet, despite the transitoiy 
cheerfulness of earth and the lovely life of the desert around her, 
an inevitable message of awe lurked beneath^ and its spirit was 
reflected in the mind of the woman with child, llet never failed 
to find this emotion here. It haunted the granite and was woven 
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in the texture of die vaite. Wbere athers in her case prayed to 
the later gods^ die repoaed within the pagan atmosfdiere of diis 
loneliness and found it hearten and uplift. 

The colour of the heasha made darkness of moiaBS and fen 
deeper b^ contrast, and the farightness thereof was a foil that 
enriched the cliocolateKX>lonred earth, the seeding rushes, the 
glimmering bog, Moi the lidiened stone. A fiar-flung foam 
of flowers fledged and feathered the great rocks; it climbed the 
boulden^ sparkled from their clefts and cavities, and softened 
their outlines; it irradiated whole hillsides ; illumined the ridges; 
shone against Ibe darkness of doud-shadows and, when itself 
envdoped b^ tfaem, lent an inner tenderness of light to their 
passing purple. With scattered tufts, like jewels, it adorned the 
marsh edge and black peat cutting, in l^igue on league, now 
massed, now scattered, it gladdened the great wastes, uttered the 
highest colour-song that Daitmoor knows, and made the hour 
a joy. 

Ilet watched the warmth of westering sunshine slowly mellow 
the quality of the light and waken gentle roseate fires upon the 
darkness of the earth and in the brightness of the flowers that 
spread over it Then suddenly there appeared before her Dodd 
Wolferstan and Primrose Horn. They had approached unseen 
and unheard; and now they came round a pile of rocks and 
stood within two yards of her. Colour leapt to the face of the 
Portreeve, and Ilet also, glowing hotly, rose to her feet Only 
one of the party preserved self-possession and acted with com- 
mon sense. There was no escape from the meeting and Primrose 
perceived it Therefore she went forward with a smile, held out 
her hand and bade the other woman friendly greeting. 

" Why, Mrs. Pierce ! What a lonely place you've climbed to ! " 
said she. " But, like us, you're a lover of the Moor. There's no 
such peace in the valleys." 

As she spoke, Wolferstan regained presence of mind, and Ilet 
swifdy did the like. 

" I often come here," she said " Tis a great place to think 
quietly." 

"You're wise, but you mw — "-Ibl of younelf. Mr. 

Wolferstan and I have been 't a pony. 

And ifs a failure after alL with a 

good one?" 
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preserved silence. 



Ilel shook her head. The ma 

impressed by his companion's tact. She still did the talking, ran 
on brightly and showed tenderness and consideration for the 
other woman, which Dodd held to be very proper- Now the 
wife turned and spoke to Wolferstan, 

'* 'Twas a great joy to us to hear teli of your good fortune," 
she said. "My husband and me both felt very glad about 
It." 

'* Thank you, thank you. People are a deal too kind to 
me." I 

** You deserve all the luck you get — an' more." m 

He allowed himself to look at her now. The remembered 
music of her voice affected himj he glanced sidelong for the 
dimple on her cheek he had kissed so often. It was there, and 
her teeth just made a flash of hght between her lips as they were 
wont to do. Her face was bright though thinner. She looked 
pleasantly upon him, but did not smile in answer to the smiles of 
Miss Horn. 

He was glad to go quickly. She shook hands with him wb< 
he left her^ and he found his old resentment absolutely dead. He~ 
felt very kindly to her, and looked into her eyes, and was stirred 
by the old lovely colour, ripe and rich as a mountain stream in 
flood. 

Primrose remained behind him a moment and he went out 
of earshot and lagged for her. Soon she regained his side, 
and then they proceeded without speech for a considerable 
distance. m 

Presently he burst out into praise ' 

''What a wonder you are — how amazing clever 1 Don't think 
1 didn't mark it.*' 

*' Nonsense I I said nothing that any other woman would n* 
have said." 

" Much more* First there was the way you kept your nervi 
while she and I were that flustered. Then your skill of speech 
and swift gentleness* Twas done to give us time. She was 
quick to appreciate it, I'll swear." 

" Don't talk about it. There are things one ought to mark 
wardly and then pass without words. This is one," 

" Women are so queer. Who would think now that once she 
and I ?" 
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" Leave it* No need to say these things to me." 

*' She*s aged a thought in my eyesJ* 

'* She's had plenty to age her," 

" And you could be so gentle and kind." 

"Only pity— since you wiJl go on about it," answered Primrose 
after a pause. She had weighed the word. 

"Pity? There's nought to pity? It's the right and proper 
thing." 

"How dense even you can be,*' she answered impatiently, 
** 'Tisn't for that I pity her* I pity her in the fatherhood of her 
child, not the motherhood." 

'* Abel Pierce?" 

"Think of it, and think of what might have been. A day- 
labourer's wife— joined to a lump of earth. Even the clods 
under our feet are better than such a man^ for they have some 
light and loveliness hid in them : they blossom in their seasons. 
But think of being linked for life to a thing that never blossoms 
— that puts out no shadow of a flower from year's end to year's 
end — whose frozen soul knows no spring or summer— only winter 
always/' 

*' Ignorance is winter, I suppose. 'Tis like your mother to 
h^ir you talk so poetical," he said. 

"I feel mother in me sometimes when I am strongly 
moved," she answered, "Now, at least, youll understand why 
I pity Ilet Pierce. She has a yokel; she might have had— 
you." 

Her apparent immense and simple faith in him began to wear 
down the Portreeve's indifference. He was a warm-hearted man 
and could not fail to feel touched by declarations so fervid and 
ingenuous. He told himself that her love blinded her ; that 
she failed to realize the frank nature of the things she said- 
He ascribed them to her straightforward spirit and felt such 
a fearless creature was worthy of great admiration. He set 
himself to take a higher and more serious view of her rare 
virtues. The truth of her he had never in his life glimpsed or 
guessed. 

Her skill in the attack was supreme. Now maiden modesty 
and reserve met the requirement of the moment ; now utterances 
almost childish in their simplicity fell upon his ear. When 
marriage was the matter, Primrose often argued humorously 
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against it; yet now, he had noted her conventionai seotiineiit 
with regard to maternity and considered it highly correct. 

Anon they parted, but not before Wolferstan had travelled 
a perceptible stage along the road she had opened for bira. His 
admiration of the woman's qualities was genuine; yet it had m 
kinship with love. He knew that^ since love he also had known. 
But he shut his eyes to the fact and began to speculate on his 
future — ^combined with the future of Eowden. And yet it was 
the old Det, of deep, slow voice and single-minded, narrow m- 
tensities, that filled his thoughts when that day was done. Her 
darkness came sharper against the gloom of night than the 
brightness of Primrose ; his old lover, and not the huntress^ went 
shadowy with him into the portals of sleep. 

As for Ilet, she sat long after they had left her and with wet 
eyes watched the wonder of the sunset. 

For her the voice of Primrose had meant less than the wind in 
the rushes ; but his few words were precious to her. The physical 
sound of his voice woke no memory and the sight of him stung 
to no regret, for she had the faculty of shutting out the past and 
obliterating from the book of her mmd its inner history of suffer 
ingSj fevers and tears. She lived steadfastly in the present and 
it required the incentive of her state even to make her look 
forward. But the thing spoken by Dodd tended to comfort her 
and she did not cry with sorrow. It was clear that he had 
returned to happiness and desired her also to be happy. That 
she should have met him with Primrose Horn also satisfied her 
conscience. It was surely significant of her own right action in 
the past. It helped to diminish her remaining concern and 
to affirm her in sure belief that, apart from details, she bad acted 
wisely to give him up. 

Ilet told her husband everything that night, and he too 
gathered satisfaction from the incident. Not indeed that he 
asked for any comfort. The past had long ceased to hold a pang 
for him. More completely than his wife he ignored it: and he 
hved now for the advent of his child and the good of its mother* 
Already he dreamed of feeling small hands in his tjeaxd, and 
pictured his own baby's little eyes blinking into his. ^M 

Miss Horn was wrong enough in her estimate of Pierce, anS^ 
knew it j but even as a generalization she had uttered a falsehood, 
since there is no human spirit in which winter always leigns. 
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The flowers may be feeble or foul, but they are inevitably put 
forth ; the fruit may prove ineffectual or poisonous, but it will 
surely be ripened Seedtime and harvest are a part of conscious 
existence ; and not the humblest who crawled through colourless 
days and went, already forgotten, down to his grave, but left the 
world other than he found it. The impress is beyond reach of 
discovery, not of proof. 



CHAPTER VI 
THE CHRISTENING PARTY 

NEAR the end of that year Ilet's child was bom, and another 
little Devon maid uttered her first wail by the ancient 
waters of Oke. Henny, critical in such matters, aj^lauded all 
concerned, and her son became intoxicated with successful 
fatherhood. He lived for the child, almost as much as Ilet 
did ; and his daughter was never absent from his mind. Great 
happiness reigned by the river, and pleasant arguments rose 
between mother and grandmother as to the name that their 
treasure should bear. But this matter Abel swiftly settled 
for them. 

"Twill be called after the both of 'e,'* he said. 

"*Henny IletM That won't never do," declared the elder 
Mrs. Pierce. ** Tis far too queer. * Give a dog a bad name and 
hang him,' as the saying is." 

"They'm beautiful names both," he answered, "an' 'Henny 
Ilet "twill be." 

Thus indeed the child was baptized in fulness of time, and 
after the ceremony a little party met at the baby's home to 
celebrate the event 

The Barkells attended, and there came also Abel's cousins, 
John and Thomas Ball, with Ned Perryman and his grand- 
daughter Jane. 

A generous meal had been provided and, in the midst, was 
a cake. Across its surface, with white sugar, a baker artist had 
written the words, * Henny Ilet — her christening cahe' 

This notable gift came from Mr. Abner Barkell and gave 
surprise and pleasure to the parents. Everybody managed some- 
how to squeeze into the parlour of Fishcombe Cottage and all 
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ate heaitOj. lin. Pierce did the waiting and Jane Ferryman 
assisted her. Det sat in the place of honour with her baby in its 
cradle dose at hand. The room lacked air and was very hot and 
stufiy after the fiudiion of the folk. A heavy odour of red herrings 
impr^nated the atmosjrfiere ; the smell of pomatum from Johnny 
Ball's head was also perceptible ; and moisture rose from steam- 
ing cups of tea. In the intervals between speech, came sound of 
hard breathing and steady munching. As the men finished, they 
loaded and lighted their pipes. Abel rose every few minutes to 
peep at his child, where she slept soundly after the exertions of 
the religious rite. 

The time came for cutting the cake and Mr. Barkell proposed 
that the mother should perform that task. 

" Christenings ban't what they were,'' he said. " Tis passed off 
as lightly as teethii^ nowadays ; but when me an' Ned here were 
lads, 'twas remembered that a soul was saved at the church-vamp 
every time, and the matter treated accordingly." 

''A lot of things be left out too, that were better to be done," 
said Ferryman. "'Tis woman's work to bear them in mind. 
Thafs why they'm forgot, no doubt." 

"You ban't over civil," declared Ilet. "Best to tell us, how- 
ever, and brisk our memories. Trust us not to forget aught that's 
for our little one's good." 

"Tis too late for some precepts," answered Ned. "For 
instance, 'tis well known that there's no luck in telling a child's 
name afore it comes to the font When parson axes for its name, 
then is the time the nation should know it, and not a day sooner. 
Yet everybody have been told what your li'l maid was to be 
called." 

Fierce snorted, but there was concern as well as contempt in 
the sound. 

"Moonshine!" he said; and Dicky, seeing his uneasiness, 
fostered it by pretending to side with Ferryman. 

"You say 'moonshine', Abel, but moonshine's only sunsiune 
once removed, mind; an' Ned's nonsense may b<: only utnuts 
turned inside out." 

"Surely nobody believes all that now?" asked 'i'omrny 
Ball 

" Yes, they do," answered Ned. " Those that have lifoved th« 
truth of it believe it. Didn't Saul Heathman's mother t#U Mf 
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name to my wife two days afore the infant was christened, and_ 
wasn't Batil Heathman hung in '91 for killing his mate OQ tii 

railway ? " 

"Another thing/* cried Abner, "you mind an* not cut the 
ehild^s nails or her hair, Ilet, till she'm up home a year old. If 
her nails call for shortening, you must bite *em with your 
teeth." 

" Who don't know that ? " asked Henny, " Teach your gran'- 
mother ! " 

But old Barkell had much else to say. 

"An* if there's a kitten in the house, ft must be drownded or got 
rids of," he continued. " 'Tis awful bad luck to have a chet an* 
a new-bom child brought up together/' 

" In other points Tm very well satisfied with the day's work, 
however,'* continued Ferryman. " Look how the infant yowled 
an' roared when the water touched her* You could *most see the 
sin of Adam going forth neck and crop. That's all to the good. 
I never heard a tender babe make more row*** 

Abner nodded. 

'* Yes ; an' there was only her done, I hate to see a string of 
*em crossed wi* the same water. Each child did ought to have a_ 
separate drop, an' *tis laziness to do otherwise.** 

" Why do it matter ? *' asked Johnny Ball, who was a serious 
minded youth, **I don't say it don't matter/* he added hastily^ 
** for Vm a great man for the mysteries. I only ax why." 

^* That reminds me/* replied Mr. Ferryman, without answering 
the young painter's question. " Pm sorry for your own sake, John 
Ball, that you*ve took over the duties and gravities of god- 
father. Ban*t a very witty thing for a bachelor to do." 

"Why not then?" asked the young man rather warmly, 
" Ban*t I equal to it ? Don'i I believe it all — an* more ?" 

"There^s nought too hard for you to believe, is there, Jo^n?4 
asked the signalman placidly- ■ 

" Nought,** answered Johnny* ** There's nobody to Okehamp- 
ton with a greater gift of believing/* 

"Tisn't that; Fm only sorry for you. Them as come to be 
godfathers, very often come to nothing else * First to font, last 
to altar*, is a very ancient saying, an* 'tis not often ouL'* 

**Then what about your own grand-daughter, as stands for a 
godmother?'* asked Tommy Ball, 
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" I warned her,** answered Pcrryman ; " but she'm like Dicky 
here, brought up on the board school — don't know an* won't 
lam." 

The increasing smoke reached the baby's nostrils and Henny 
Ilet coughed and cried. 

Her mother caught her up and prepared to take her 
away. 

" Let's have a look," said Abner. " Can't say as I've properly 
seed the cheel yet." 

His wrinkled neck bent over the baby and his aged eyes 
beamed upon it. 

" A proper li'l fairy. But so much depends on the noses of 
'em. You may 'most say a babby's born without a nose. The 
organ comes forward — for good or ill— in after life." 

"Don't that tempt you, Dicky?" asked Mrs. Pierce as the 
younger Barkell gazed upon her grandchild. "Don't the sight 
of that bud make you want a wife an' such another? " 

Richard held his little finger to the heroine of the hour, and 
her triangular mouth closed upon it. Then she perceived her 
mistake and wept The mother and child disappeared; the 
smoke increased in density. 

" No," said Dicky. " No, ma'am ; there's nothing of the father 
in me. Not but what I believe in babbies with all my heart. 
I'd trust 'em further than their parents 'most always, and I'd back 
'em to run the show, when we go under, a lot better than we 
have. But as to breeding 'em and bringing 'em up to be 
worth their salt, 'tis skilled labour — or should be. You 
wants a particular build of mind to be a parent, and I've not 
got it." 

"'Tis lucky your father didn't think the same. I suppose 
you're not sorry you're born yourself?" asked Tommy Ball. 

" Not at alL To be alive is the first step certainly. But 'tis a 
very hoodwinking business, the getting of childer. Us don't 
have 'em because we love 'em, but because we love their 
mothers. *Tis all a trick of nature." 

"Nature ban't going to catch you then?" asked Jane Ferryman. 

"No, Jane — she don't want to. The pinch of salt was left 
out when I was stirring. I know well that human creatures bear 
us bachelor-men a grudge ; yet we've our uses." 

"They'm a regular ordained order of beings, no doubt/' 
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admitted Mrs. Pierce — " same as spinsters. It takes all sorts to 
make a world." 

She brought out a bottle of spirits, and Mr. Barkell the 
elder rallied Abel, who had just quietly returned from a visit to 
his wife's chamber. 

" What a man ! Can't keep his eyes off his offspring even for 
a party of neighbours ! " 

"Looketh all in a miz-maze of wonder about it still," said 
Tommy Ball. 

"So he be," answered AbePs mother. "My boy — ^there, 'tis 
life to him." 

Suddenly John Ball spoke in his solemn voice. 

"*Tis a gieat power to have a hand in the next generation, 
surely. For my part, to say it in a Christian spirit, I'd 'most 
think that getting a babby was as serious as christening of it." 

"Don't you tell parson that, or he'll score it against you, 
John," said his brother. 

"Of course he would," declared Abner. "And right he'd be. 
To bring a child in the world is no more than simple nature. 
The cleverness of the contrivance ban't ours, but Almighty 
God's. You might so well say 'twas a clever thing to turn a 
handle of one of they hurdy-gurdies an' play a tune. Any 
fool can do it. The clever man was him as invented the 
invention." 

" Good sense that," assented old Ferryman. " To get a cheel 
be only to double yourself. A grain of corn's cleverer still. For 
it gives you fifty for one." 

"Getting a child isn't doubling yourself, Ned," said Dicky 
Barkell. "Tis halving yourself; 'tis lessening yourself by so 
much. A man once a father may be so much the greater in 
his own eyes, but he's so much the less in nature's. For why ? 
To breed be to do what nature's set on your doing. After that 
you'm no more to her than the old apple tree past bearing. 
Having played her game, you can go an* shoot yourself for all 
she cares." 

His father's eyes twinkled. 

"Now we'm coming to the secret then," he said. "Dicky 
here won't marry for fear as nature should forget him after ! " 

"Nature be like the Lord in that respect," said John Ball. 
" It says ' Suffer the little children to come unto me '." 
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Well spoken, Johnny," answered Mrs. Pierce with shining 
eyes. "Tis very well put, I'm sure ; an' true as can be. Nature 
will do 'most anything in reason for the little dears, an' get 'om 
out of their troubles again an* again." 

"Wi' a good doctor's help," said Dicky. "If they only 
have Doctor Hext an' nature 'pon their side — there's hope 
for 'em." 

" But it ban't so afterwards," declared Mr. Ferryman, conscious 
of age. "That's where the Lord's ahead of nature, no doubt. 
He don't turn from us when we begin to go downhill — too large- 
minded for that." 

"Nature's the slave of childer an' the cruel taskmaster of 
your old blids," said Dicky. "As for us in the middle 
time, I suppose it rests wi' ourselves which she shall be. 
Obedience is the thing. She rewards it. Ix)ok at my old 
man here with the whip lashing his bones. 'Tis the beer 
he's drunk — oceans of beer, though of course he'll tell you 
different." 

" Nothing of the sort," said Abner. " Beer ban't no more to 
me than a seemly joy. I've never abused it. What I feel 
in my bones is only nature getting in the thin end of the 
wedge. 'Tis planted in us all, an' she just waits her own time 
to drive it home an' split the spirit from the carcass. Why, that 
babby in the chamber over — death's in her. She've got to come 
to it, though her little feet will run above our dust for many 
years first, no doubt." 

"A very mournful thought for a christening, anyway," said 
Tommy Ball. "Best leave that an' drink some more gin, 
Mr. Barkell." 

" He ban't digesting them dough-nuts, else he'd take a hope- 
fuller view," suggested Jane Ferryman. 

"As to that, my dears, often the wisest words come from 
an uneasy stomach," replied Abner. " Last vicar ' ' one 

actually told his housekeeper that he never pp > 

when in the doctor's hands. The world's 
a lot be brought down to digestion that b 
an' powers, if we could only see beyond 1 

"There's always God behind evay 
Ferryman. 

" A very proper thought, Nad,^ n 
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I'll be asking some of you men to get going, for the smoke's 
settling on the dresser." 

Then they began slowly to take their leave; and none de- 
parted without a kind word and a cheerful hope that the infant 
now admitted into the ranks of the faithful, might enjoy length 
of days and gladden the hearts of her parents through many 
years to come. 



CHAPTER VII 
A MESSAGE 

MRS. HORN ventured mildly to protest at this season and 
hint that her brilliant daughter occupied too large a por- 
tion of Dodd Wolferstan's leisure. But Primrose passed the 
matter lightly off. " Since it is his leisure I occupy, you need 
not be troubled," she said. "Time enough to talk when he 
comes to me instead of his business." 

The woman very correctly divined Dodd's attitude, and knew 
nearly as well as he did himself the process of his mind. She 
had learned him thoroughly, and therefore found patience 
not difficult. She suspected that he had fixed a definite date 
for the solemn business of proposal, and guessed that after the 
church's fast of Lent was ended and Easter come, he would 
approach her. Herein she erred from over -subtlety. The 
Portreeve had set himself no limits and put no exercise upon 
his control. Had he felt any special, ardent hunger to possess 
Primrose, it is possible that he might have subjected his soul 
to discipline ; but utmost calm, if not indifference, marked his 
attitude. 

She came to church pretty often through the winter and read 
a religious book or two that he lent her. But in the nait tcr 
of conduct she was always reasonably honest with hitn, aini h$ 
knew that she neither felt so deeply nor was actuated by «uch 
high motives as himself. From that standpoint she '-''-^^^ i-** 
minded him of his first love ; for Ilet had never pr€^ 
much devoutness of mind and always preferred a counuy tdniiil" 
before a church service, when he gave her choioe* 

There came a rough afternoon in late March wlf 
was at Bowden to visit the folds with Mr* Horn. Or^^ - 
leas he had tramped and inipecled great wealtb 0^ 
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bleating things, where on slopes at spinney-side and under lew 
hedges they cried in the cold sunlight Earth had again awakened 
and now moved to the lifting sun and music of birds. And 
where her coverlet was thrown aside, it shone and sparkled with 
many buds and many wings; with the silver of the sallows 
and the running, laughing fire of the celandines ; with the inter- 
laced and flashing flight of birds and the rosy inflorescence of the 
elm. Spring haunted holt and fold and growing nest; spread 
flowers for the feet of the young year ; moved incarnate in the 
shape of each little country maiden, who lifted wondering eyes to 
trace the shrill lark's spiral on the pale blue sky. 

Alexander Horn and the Portreeve walked together, visited 
a great field and surveyed the hope and promise of the time. In 
a corner of the croft stood a small, wooden house upon wheels. 
It held the shepherd and his appliances. Beneath it in a barrel 
on litter of hay were three lambs that had come at a birth and 
slain the mother. The little things were being brought up by 
hand. The shepherd warmed their milk, then thrust a piece 
of flannel in the mouth of the bottle and gave each in turn the 
improvised teat. They were three days old and gaining strength 
rapidly. 

" I takes *em in the hut with me of a night, because warmth be 
as much as food to *em," explained the shepherd. He was a 
middle-aged man deeply versed in the lore of flocks, but blank 
of mind respecting other matters. 

"What a year for twins it is!'* said Wolferstan. "But one 
seldom hears of a ewe coming to harm. What went amiss, 
shepherd ? " 

The labourer stooped and flung a stone at a terrier that was 
scratching at the grave of the dead mother; then he shook bis 
head. 

" Can't tell you, Portreeve — no more than I can tell you why 
the lambs always twinkle their tails when they suck. Maybe she 
was a thought too fat for her work, though I don't think it But 
there 'tis : her time had come. 'Tis one life for three." 

"You must get 'em into clean pasture," said Mr. Horn, 
regarding the scene doubtfully. " It's time they were out of 
this." 

" Only waiting for the wind to go from the east Then us'll 
up-along to * ten-acre '." 
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*' Impfoved Leioesters," said the farmer as he gazed upon his 
sheep. " * Improved ' improved Leicesters, if I may say it." 

** Dont seem to have no heads at all/' declared Dodd with 
admiration. ''A beautiful beast without a doubt." 

*'A sheq> only wants his head for eating with/' explained 
Alexander Horn. '* If us could breed away everything but his 
limbs and body and mouth, 'twould be a noble feat." 

'' Have 'e heard tell about they early-yeaning Darsets?" asked 
the shepherd. " Twould be a peart thing to have lambs for 
market ahead of all the countryside." 

'' Let 'em stop in Darset for me," answered his master. ** They 
black-faced Lammermuirs even I shan't keep. Flesh and hair 
alike ban't to be named alongside these here." 

"They'm so hardy as ponies, however," answered the shepherd. 

**An' that's all you can say for 'em," concluded Mr. Horn. 

They inspected the food of the nursing ewes and the pens 
specially erected for their sleeping quarters. Each beast had her 
own little separate stall, large enough to accommodate mother 
and lambs by night 

Presently they left the folds and visited certain water-meadows 
soon to receive the sheep on their rich grasses. And then they 
returned to the farm, while Wolferstan made a suggestion or 
two as they went His great deference always pleased his com- 
panion ; but the farmer generally drove Dodd to speak his mind, 
because he knew the Portreeve was practical and kept abreast of 
the times. Wolferstan, indeed, took no little toil off the elder 
man's shoulders, for Mr. Horn grew unwieldy, and long journeys 
and strange beds were a labour and grief to him. 

Primrose approached them presently, and her father, who had 
of late been unusually impressed with his former bailiff's value, 
permitted himself some reflections at sight of her. 

" I wish to God you was my son-in-law, Portreeve. An' I say 
it out, though I never met any other man I'd care to father." 

** Tis like your great goodness, Mr. Horn. But you've always 
rated me a deal too high." 

" It could be done — nought easier — if " 

Dodd saw the farmer's eye on his daughter. 

" I'm not good enough for her," he said. 

" Stuff ! You're built for her— made for ft p 
could see you harnessed." 
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Wolfefstan did not answer, for Primrose was now within ear^ 
shot. She joined them and showed pleasure that he was coming 
in to tea at Bowden, Near the farmyard Mr* Horn left them 
together and, moved by some vague thought, the Portreeve sug- 
gested that they should go and see her flower-garden. It rained 
suddenly and sharply in the manner of March, and presently they 
went into the summer*house for shelter. At the entrance she 
stooped to the border and picked her name-flower. 

" Put them in my button-hole," he said, and she marked the 
constrained note of his voices 

She cast a swift glance at the face of the farm^ lest unseen eyes 
might be upon them, then went into the summer-house. The 
wind rose with the rain-storm and the hour was dark- 
Sitting beside him, she lent across his breast and obeyed hini. 
Her hands shook and he saw that they did. She was long about 
her task and he had leisure to note the creamy beauty of her skin 
and the loveliness of bet ear opposite his eyes* Her body was 
dose to him ; her mouth was just open ; her hair touched his face 
and its faint odour reached his nostrils. He was fired swiftly; 
the passion in him leapt along every nerve. He folded her up in 
his arms, pressed her close, kissed her ear and her neck and her 
cheek, She shut her eyes and let him kiss. Then the flowers 
fell from her hand, her arms went round his neck and fierceiy 
she kissed him back, 

" At last you love me," she said. J 

" Who on God's earth could help it ?" he asked. 1 

Victory shook the woman in her and turned her to water. She 

shivered J put her head on his breast and began to cry with hard, 

tearless sobs. 

He was going to speak and ask her to be his wife, when a 
maiden came running from the house and the lovers separated. 

" Go— I can't," said Primrose ; and Wolferstan rose and went 
down the garden path to meet the girl. 

She spoke before he had time to ask her errand. 

" Tis a man corned for you, Mr, Portreeve. A railway- man as 

have tunned all the way from Meldon Viaduct. Can't catch his 

wind yet. Harm have happened and your name^s named, if you 

please.'* 

^' ril come," said Dodd. **Tell him to wait for a while. I 
be at the house in a few minutes." 
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He was tumiog to the stimraer-house when another figure ap- 
peared from the farm and Dicky Barkell hastily approached* He 
stUI panted with his unusual haste. 

"What luck! ''he said, '*I somehow thought you might be 
here and ran for it on the chance." 

** You to run ] Has the sky fallen ? " 

" No ; but a hundred tons of the shillet*at Meldon quarry have, 
Hope they'll excuse me for pushing in here ; but 'tis life or death 
— ^a question of minutes/' 

'^KobarrotoMn Barkell?" 

"No, no — an accident at the quarry — a man crushed and 
wants you* You'll be too kie even now very like. But his 
peace hangs on seeing you. He prayed to send for you*" 

The Portreeve shouted to the unseen woman in the summer- 
house. 

**A bad accident and Vm wanted this moment, Miss Horn. 
Man may be dying* I'll come back later— tell your father, 
please," 

Primrose did not answer and he left the farm with Barkell 

"I'm spent,'* said Dicky. " Tve run a mile an' a half without 
Stoppings I should think," 

** Who is it ? Who wants me and where ? Let me know that 
an' 111 push forward." 

"Twill be a race with death. Abel Pierce is the unlucky one. 
Stuff came down sudden an' buried him pretty near to his neck. 
They've took him home* He was awful pinched in his soft parts, 
poor chap." 

"But what have I — -?" 

" He axed for you. When they dug him out, he said he was 
"going to die for certain, an' axed for you thrice. I was going 
home-along an' heard Nobody else heeded ; but knowing what 
I knowj I guessed the rest. What sent me to Bowden I can't 
tell you, Portreeve. Just a sort of half hope you might be there. 
But I little thought to have had the good luck to find you." 

" * Luck ' ! You can say that, Dick ? " 

" I don't know any other name for it. But I'll call back the 
word all the same, for no man knows whether 'twas good luck or 
bad till we see what comes of it," 
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" Hell be alive an' I shall see him, Richard. Thank God— 
I know what he's going to say to me." 

The other nodded. 

"If he's to die, he'll die easier for telling you; if he's to 
live " 

" Hell live easier : be sure of that. I can forgive him." 

" Of course. I was thinking of his wife." 

" She need never know." 

''She'll guess he didn't want you for fun at a time like this. 
But it won't clear matters our talking about it Go you down 
over the hill and you'll get to the cottage in ten minutes." 

" Right. This be the best day's work ever you did, Dick." 

" I hope so, I'm sure." 

The Portreeve started to run and went forward at a steady trot 




CHAPTER VIII 
ONE TRAVELLER RETURNS 

THE wind stormed at Wolferstan as he ran, and rain swept 
the blind face of South Down where he hastily descended 
among its furze brakes and littered stones. Presently he crossed 
Oke and reached the cottage of the Pierces, 

Within the home a moment of peace had followed upon the 
catastrophe, A young medical man had done what he could and 
then departed, promising shortly to return. The full nature 
of the mischief he did not as yet perceive, and he had left wife 
and mother with the shadow of hope. Only Abel himself felt the 
truth and believed that he must die. He had remained insensible 
for some time after sending the urgent message for Wolferstan ; 
but he was now quite conscious* 

He lay breathing hard and in great pain. His wife sat beside 
him with his hand in hers. His mother stirred in the chamber 
and kept talking hopefully. 

** He*m coming back so soon as ever he can," she said, *' And 
he'm going to call at the surgery ati^ bring a comfort or two along 
with him. And, please God, there'll be no need for you to go m 
the hospital ; as why for should 'e, with a wife an' mother both to 
look after 'e?" 

" Where's the baby to ? " he asked. " Bring her along to me 
all you can. I mayn*t see her much more." 

Ilet fetched the child. It was sound asleep and she put it 
beside him. 

"The only thing as will believe in me after to-day," he said. 

"You mustn't talk so," his wife answered. 

" Wait till the man comes. Tis years since that ground gave 

ly* , , . To teli it while l*ve got power to speak. . . , How 
ckar it all comes again, though I thought 'twas forgot. . . . 

m 
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Everything back in my mind to the least. . . . Why han't he 
here?" 

" He'm on the way without a doubt." 

" Never tell she," he said, looking at his child. He turned his 
neck to get a better view and groaned. " Done for — done for," 
he said. 

Henny brought him some drink, but he shook his head. 

" I can't let it down.'* 

Ilet noticed a change in his colour and a difference in the 
sound of his breathing. 

** Be you in pain ? " she asked. 

"Not much, dear. My right side's dead already, I reckon. 
How the wind howls in the chimney — like a drunken man." 

" Us would put a fire, but it smokes sa" 

The child opened her little eyes, clenched her fists and 
yawned. 

" You believe in me — the only living thing as will after I'm 
gone. Never tell her I was a lying rascal — never tell '^ 

He stopped. 

" Don't *e talk that silly nonsense, darling Abel," implored his 
wife. "Wait quiet till he comes. Sit down, mother, can't 'e? 
Why for do you want to flutter about so ? " 

Silence fell. Henny came and knelt by the bed. Then the 
wind shouted and the old carpet seemed to breathe laboriously, 
like the man. 

" You must face it. It's got to be," he said presently. " Don't 
fret too much— neither of you. You've got this dear li'l thing- 
mine. Let me see you feed her, Ilet. 'Tis the sight I love best, 
after you two women's faces." 

She obeyed him, and he turned his head slowly to watch the 
small fat hands kneading his wife's breast and the little mouth 
sucking. 

For a few moments the sight made him forget himself; then 
agony brought him back. 

" God ! I hope it ban't going to be a long job," he murmured. 
" I feel like half fire, half frost." 

There was a knock at the cottage door, and Henny went out 
hastily to answer it A moment later she accosted Dodd Wolfer- 
Stan at the ope-way. 

" Look here," she said with a swift, shaking vcnce, ''list to mC) 
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will 'e? My son — he tfamks he'm strode for death, bat well we 
know he ban*t But he^ wamdering, and don't know what he 
says. He's buming to tdl you some stuff against himself — to 
confess to you, Mr. Po rt ree ve . Tkm't you be hard — for my sake — 
for his mother's sake— dim't be hard on him now." 

" I hope and trust tis not so bad as they say." 

" Bad enoi^ but hell come dirough it. Doctor said 'twas too 
soon to call him a dead man." 

"Will he see me? Is he in a case to do it?" 

She hesitated and loi^ed to say *no' ; but she dared not. 

"You must see him for his peace; I know 'tis right you 
should Doctor's coming again with comforts presently. For 
God's sake be kind to him. Don't judge him — a fallen man. 
You'm such a famous Christian : don't let your heart be hard 
against my poOT boy." 

" No need to say such things. Who am I to judge any but 
myself?" 

" Remember he reckons he's dying. Never bring up what he 
says after, Mr. Portreeve — when he's well again." 

" Don't fear it Live or die, hell be a happier man for telling 
me. And what he says will be sacred." 

" Will you soar up even to forgiving him ? 'Twill be a blessed 
thing if you can." 

** Forgive him — yes." 

Ilet entered, gave her child to the grandmother and beckoned 
Dodd. 

"Come," she said. " What heVe got to say must be heard by 
you an' me only. Tis his whim the child shouldn't be in tho 
room." 

Wolferstan followed her to the parlour where Abel lay, and 
Mrs. Pierce remained in the kitchen. 

At the door Ilet turned. 

"I thank you with all my heart for coming so quirk. My 
husband's very bad, Mr. Wolferstan. Half dead a'ready, he ft*arii." 

"'Tis the shock. I hope an' pray he'll be spared." 

" I don't think so. But you'll say nought to lessen his chance 
of getting through ? " 

"Can you ask it?" 

" You'll be gentle— I well know that." 

" Surely, Ilet" 

N 
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: opened the door and brought him in, 

" Here's Mn Wolferstan come hot-foot to do your bidding, my 
dear/* 

** Be hopeful, Pierce," said Dodd. ^' I do trust with all my 
heart youVe going to come through this trial," 

He put his hand down to Abers and pressed it. 

** Ess — I shall come through. Death*s no great evil for the roan 
that dies, Tis them left behind, . , , Look at her— my wife — 
as ought to be your wife. Tve got God to tackle afore aloogj an' 
don't want to make it worse than 'tis. Can you foi^ive me — you 
an' her? I kept you apart . . . lied, tricked, blinded both of 
you. . * * 'Twas my anointed wickedness to plot an' plan it* 
Full of guile I was — quickened by love of hen . . » Clever 
as a snake. Love makes a man cunning, , * . I foxed you fifty 
times . . . blackened your name . * , jumped at every chance 
to do it. Can't make myself out worse than I be. But I know 
you'm a blameless man, Portreeve, an' I always knowed it, though 
I pretended with myself you wasn't,*' 

**Kest a bit^ my dear soul, and hear me," said Wolferstan, 
**Love be stronger than any mortal thing, seemingly. A man ia 
love's worse than one in liquor, for his wits don't grow dulU 
'Tis his conscience, not his brains, goes drunken. You done 
what a many have afore an' will again. I forgive you, Abel Pierce, 
with all my heart — as I hope I'll be forgiven for my own many 
sins,'' 

His wife ministered to the stricken man's torment as best she _^ 
could. ■ 

"An' you— you, Ilet?" he asked, "'Twas the love I bore to 
you— I couldn't help it. If the time corned again, I'd do the 
same. Here on the edge of the pit I say it" 

His wife held his hand. 

" 'Tis all forgiven — all," said Wolferstan, 

" I'll know that by night. There's God , , , Never you tell 
her — swear by your hope of heaven you'll never tell my darter 
come she grows up." 

" I swear I never will." 

" That's all then. Go now. Thank you for forgiving me," 

Dodd touched his hand and was going to take Ilet*s, but native^ 
delicacy stopped him and he ignored her, 

** God support you/' he said to Pierce, *'an* may He bring you 
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from death back to life again. But if 'tis His will you go home, 
rest easy : what a man can do for those you leave behind, that 
shall be done." 

Abel listened greedily and nodded. 

" Do it. 'Twill put you high in heaven when your turn comes." 

Then the Portreeve went out and appeared not fo notice Ilet 
as he did so. 

"Be a Christian," said Abel earnestly and suddenly. "Be a 
working Christian after I'm away. An' bring up the cheel so. 
See what it makes of yon man. Promise, Ilet." 

" Ess, I wiU, darling." 

" An' say * I forgive you, Abel '." 

" I forgive you with all my heart an' soul, dear, dear Abel." 

" You know why I done it — for worship of you." 

"I know." 

The doctor returned a few moments later ; and wich him came 
an elder practitioner whom he had met on the road. Mr. Hext 
knew the family and had brought Ilet's daughter into the world. 

The wife went away and left them with her husband. She and 
her mother-in-law sat and waited in the kitchen. Once Abel 
shouted under examination, and Ilet's blood froze; but the 
mother encouraged her. 

"Shows the life that's there," said Henny. "A man as can 
holler so, be far ways off death surely." 

Interminable minutes passed. A fever of restlessness took 
them. Sometimes one, sometimes the other crept to the parlour 
door, then crept bslck again. 

At last the physicians appeared and told them their man must 
die and swiftly. The younger prepared to hasten for drugs to 
lessen his pain. That he undertook to return with them himself 
was a sort of comfort to Henny. 

They departed together and the mother went back to her son. 

" Bear up," he said. " I knowed what they'd got to tell me. 
They'll send stuff to help me off easy. Where's my baby to ? 
Put her close — close." 

Ilet brought the child to him. ' ' 

" Don't leave her till I be cold," he said; "h 
long as her will " 
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Outside, the doctors went through the stormy skirts of nig^t 
Both were mounted, and now they had some ado to pick their 
way through the rough valley. The younger was recently qualified 
and revealed an emotional nature. 

" Their hungry eyes ! '* he said ; " their dumb, imploring 
silence. It's hard to give a stone to those that pray for bread. 
How the proudest sort of men, when lives are in the balance, will 
grovel to the doctor." 

'* Don't talk — ride on as fast as you dare, and get the morphia," 
answered Mr. Hext. 

Abel's mother seemed unable to accept what she had heard. She 
sat by her son and stared at him. 

'*Bear up," he said again. '^Tis all right. My thread's 
-spun." 

"Yes — yes — I be bearing up. Don't you talk. Keep your 
strength all you know. Doctors is often wrong." 

He was silent and this made her nervous. An awful doubt 
came upon her that she would never hear his voice again. She 
plotted in her mind to make him speak, just once. His eyes 
were shut. The baby nestled by him awake and happy. Pre- 
sently she slept again. His hand moved, where he was fondling 
her little feet. 

" Try to sleep," said Kenny. 

He did not answer and a frenzied fear grew that he would 
answer no more. 

"Say *good night' afore you sleep, my darling boy," she 
implored him. 

"Good night, mother. . . . Ilet, good night ... no pain 
now . . . good . . ." 

Within half an hour he passed without a pang. A tremor 
overtook him ; his limbs extended ; his head rolled to one side ; 
and as he died, he smiled. 

" He's gone — your son be at peace, dear mother," said Ilet. 

Sleep and Death lay in the bed together. 

The mother got up and kissed him. 

" Gone — his soul, Uke a homing pigeon, back to his father an' 
his God," she said. 

In the valley came the sound of the wind and a galloping 
horse. 
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Henny stared and did noddiig. WM dance of huddled 
thoughts played in the conidon of her brain; links werebrcdcen; 
synthesis of ideas became imposdUe. She conkl by no means 
reflect coherently, Cfr measure the ttnng that this tdack hour had 
brought Her intePect was strained and jested out of gear. It 
leapt backward ; then jumped forward iai beyond the present 

Out of the storm came the young doctor hurriedly. He was 
soaked with rain. 

" How is your good man — pretty quiet ? " he asked Ilet 

She got up from her knees beside tbe couch. 

" Yes, thank you, sir," she said. " He's gone." 

One of Henny Pierce's rare smiles, that seemed to work to the 
surface of her countenance slowly from the depths, now spread 
upon her ancient face. She turned to the dead man. 

" My dandy-go-risset gown's wore out these many days, dear 
heartj" she said. " Twas time I had another." 



CHAPTER IX 
LIGHT ON A PROBLEM 

IT was not until three days after the funeral that Dodd 
Wolferstan again visited Bowden. Primrose Horn was out, 
and another week elapsed before he saw her. Then she was 
interested to find that he did not pursue the subject of their last 
conversation, or resume that most significant scene where chance 
broke it of*. Interested she was, but not astonished: his 
absence had indicated the possibility of delay. Now he seemed 
unable to discuss anything but the recent death. Primrose 
gathered that Abel Pierce had made a confession to the Port- 
reeve before he died ; and she felt deeply concerned to learn the 
purport of it. When Dodd stayed away, her first thought was 
that the labourer had told him all ; when he returned, she could 
but doubt it. The matter presently rose between them; but 
Wolferstan only stated that Pierce had done wrong in the past 
and that he had confessed and repented of it before his end. 
The nature of his errors and the names of those who might have 
suffered thero.from, she did not hear. She angled for particulars, 
and, when she exclaimed at the incident, and declared that a 
man of the stamp of Pierce must have had an accomplice in any 
considerable and successful wrong-doing, he told her explicidy 
that Abel had named none. 

She sent a wreath of flowers to the funeral and occupied her 
mind with the new problems. If, indeed, her name had not 
transpired, why was it that Dodd Wolferstan did not return on 
the very night of the accident as he had promised to do ? With 
intuition that sickened her, she came at the reason. 

And while she waited to see him pick up the threads, the 
Portreeve hesitated and suffered. Great fundamental facts faced 
him. He looked ahead, and he looked into his heart 
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With the company of the mourners and Ilet herielf be had 
attended the funeral of Abel Pierce ; and he had gone home with 
the widow afterwards. They did not drive from the little grave* 
yard of Sourton, where Pierce was laid beside his father, but, at 
Ilet's wish, walked back over the Moor, then crossed Oke and so 
approached Fishcombe Cottage. Henny could not attend the 
burial. She became light-headed and irresponsible* An old 
woman from Okehampton looked after her and her grand- 
daughter until the widow returned. 

While they walked together, Ilet spoke to Dodd and asked 
him to forgive her, as he had forgiven her husband. Such words 
were unnecessary between them, and he begged her to be 
practical. 

** We can talk of the past another time, if you like to do so,'' 
he said. "Just now let me play a friend's part, and trust me, and 
talk of the future. If old Mrs. Pierce is going to get tootling, 
she must be put away." 

" Never I Tis but a passing cloud, Doctor says. She'll come 
to herself presently. Twas the awful shock. I know well enough 
how she felt and feels yet. I was mad myself the night he died 
— had to hold my hands over my mouth to keep from screaming 
like an animal." 

" There's not a soul but feels sorrow for you all." 

*' Tis a very terrible thing. I loved him so dearly. A good 
husband — a wonnerfiil husband, I should think." 

*' You haven't thought about what you're going to do ? " 

*' Not yet. I can't leave the little one. Nought else matters 
— except his old mother. One of the last things he said to me, 
when she went down-house to let you in that night, was that I 
must always be a good darter to her. And I shall be." 

" Trust you for that. You must have somebody to pour your- 
self out upon. Love's food to you. Now he's taken, 'twill be 
the child and his mother." 

She nodded slowly. 

He admired her calm courage under suffering and knew that 
she had endured great griefs bravely. He wondered whether her 
husband's confession had served to diminish for her the ^ 

of his death ; but he much doubted it. Once, long ago, 
told him that nothing she loved could . do wroQK id 
and he had r^oved her for such narrow 
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reraembered it. He speculated also as to whether she had 
thought of him and the things that must be moving in his mind 
after he Jeft Abel Pierce. It struck him that this side of the 
event had not yet arisen before Ilet. It would take time before 
she could remember that ; yet, even at this stage in her widow- 
hood> while yet the earth scarcely hid her husband's coffin, 
Wolferslan vaguely hoped that Ilet would presently picture his 
side, and weigh it, and remember how this confession from the 
past must have sounded in his ear. 

Hourly he found himself more interested in her state. After 
the first shockj he received the changed situation with growing 
excitement. Each morning it rose uppermost in his mind, and 
constantly he found his footsteps leading to the glen where she 
lived. His thoughts haunted Fishcombe Cottage and made 
excuses to carry his body thither. His attitude amazed himself. 
It had not been assumed gradually; it had not developed by 
slow stages as a result of this death and sudden change; 
but it had burst out, like a banked fire blown upon. He was 
bewildered to find, alive and awake, an emotion that he supposed 
long dead, Ilet appeared to have returned into his existence 
after sojourn in another world. She had come to life again- 
He had thought no more of her while she was Pierce's wife ; she 
had left his mind empty to pursue its destined aims ; but, as a 
widow, she became to him Ilet once more. Soon even the fact 
of her widowed state ceased to intrude upon the position. She 
was merely Ilet, Before the autumn she had become a maiden 
again in his heart, and he found himself loving her as he had 
loved her, and longing for her^ even as he had longed. 

But storms swept the man's soul before he reached this point, 
and he fought more than one battle with conscience. These 
struggles daily renewed brought dryness of spirit and weariness, 
fear of himself, distrust and distemper of mind. Yet not all the 
light of his steadfast faith was strong enough to show him 
whether, touching these conflicts, he had won or lost. i 

His spiritual sense, firmly educated in the Christian ethic, 
smote him at the height of his new and rapturous hope, and 
turned his mind immovably upon the business of that hour when 
Richard Barkeil ran, and found him, and brought to him the last 
message of Abel Pieice. I 

The memory of Barkeil took him to the man ; but he passed 
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through periods of sharp self-contempt before he went It seetned 
that he was living again through those weeks of torment before 
Ilet finally turned from him. His own irresolution frightened 
him, and the failure of religion clearly to light the way rendered 
him uneasy. To find himself— a man so swift and resolute in his 
dealings — thus reduced to impotence before this problem, quite 
bewildered his spirit The matter was one for conscience alone. 
He stood between two women ; and one he knew loved him wellj 
while the other with his whole heart and soul he loved. But was 
it possible to withdraw honourably from Primrose? He remem- 
bered very vividly his conduct. He knew that all things had 
thrust him to her ■ he blushed under the darkness of night to think 
that his blood had grown hot at the smell of her harr. He was 
debased in his own eyes and ashamed of the healthy but animal 
passion she had wakened. Could he marry her now that the fire 
she had lighted was cold and beyond power of further flame? 
He abased himself in secret and turned about for guidance. 

Sometimes Alexander Horn, sometimes his clergyman^ some- 
times Dicky Barkell had offered him counsel; but matters of 
conscience hitherto he had decided for himself. Much he dis- 
trusted the signalman's sources of inspiration ; yet to Barkell and 
not a minister of the Christian Gospel, he went at this pass. 

He sought his friend on a grey evening in late summer, and 
together they walked upon the high ground above Okehampton, 
To the somewhat sexless Barkell he confessed his own fire of the 
flesh and found it easy. He explained how, by gradual stages 
extending over many months, he had drawn closer to Primrose 
Horn and felt that destiny designed to unite them. Then, even 
in the hour that would have seen his declaration and her accept- 
ance of it, came the message from the dying. Those tender 
passages of love-making were broken off ; and now it was impos- 
sible for Wolferstan to renew them without acting a lie. His 
passion was dead beyond possibility of waking, his real love, 
smothered by circumstance, but never, as he believed, extinguished, 
burnt again with fires both fierce and clear There was only 
one woman in the world for him, and no world without her. It 
might indeed be that Ilet was not for him, and that her child and 
her dead husband's memory and mother must suflSce to fill her 
life ; but whether she would in time accept again his love and 
worship or refuse them, the fact could not alter their existence. 
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" I*d rather live with the shadowy hope of having that womaii, 
than with the eternal possession of the other — that's how *tis with 
me, Richard," he summed up* 

** When you do ask a quesiioo, it*s a poser as a rule,'* answered 
Dicky ; *' but this one don't look so difficult to me as it may to 
you, perhaps. It's a question of how far you went with t'other 
I'll tell you why for you came here, Dodd, and didn't go to parson. 
Because he*d say 'twas for your conscience to answer, and you 
think I wouldn't. And TU tell you another thing: your con- 
science is clear, for all you think and pretend it*s not.** J 

The other started at this direct attack. 1 

" You talk of conscience very giibly," he said. 

" Why not ? I never told you I didn't trust it. I only explained 
the cause of it differently to you, Tis a live thing, anyhow, and it's 
told you that you've gone loo far with t'other to draw back and 
still be at peace with yourself* If it had told you different^ you'd 
have believed it first time and been very well content/' 

"You're wrong there— utterly* 'Tis just because I can't co] 
vince myself how far I did go that I come to you/* 

** If you don't know, I'll wager she does. Have you ever axi 
yourself what that woman's been thinking all these months?" 

"No*" 

** Well, try to." 

** She must see the case is altered now. To marry where you 
don't love is a hard nut, Richard, My conscience certainly 
does not support that," 

** Didn't you tell her you did love her? Didn't you kiss htx 
Surely that means everything? How does she know you' 
hankering after Mrs, Pierce? How should she?'* 

** My silence must have shown what a complete change Ilet'i 
freedom had made in my mind. She can*t have been so very 
much astonished surely — remembering the past ? " 

" You're in a tight place — even I see thatj knowing so little of 
*em as I know or want to know. Throw over that woman now 
and you've got an en era y hungry as the grave for evermore. Not 
the love of fifty widows will shield you from the hate of one like 
her. She's said to be a very determined sort^ and she*s waited a 
long time for the right husband. She's got the pluck of ten 
She wants you ; she worked terrible hard to get you from 
own account; and she wasn't ashamed to let others see her 
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She'd actaally brought it off, mind. If I'd walked instead of run 
from Mddon, when Pierce was smashed up, you'd be engaged to 
be married to her this very day, wouldn't you ? " 

''I admit that; but suppose 'twas Providence sent you? 
Haven't I a li^t to believe so?" 

** Not if you call yourself a thinking man. Does Providence 
change its mind like a woman? Does Providence plan to put you 
in a girl's arms and then pull you out of 'em again by a contri- 
vance ? If there is a Providence, 'tis not a spiteful fooL Anyway, 
a time will come when you'll say 'twas the Devil sent me to you, 
not Providence, if you throw her over. That's all I've got to say 
about it I warn you for your life's peace. I say ' marry Miss 
Horn.' She's a pretty good sort by all accounts, and as pleasant 
as any of 'em, when she gets her own way. She'll be rich, 
I suppose. Youll climb high with her to help. You'd never be 
happy, remember, unless you were going up and up. Anyway, at 
to rightness or wrongness, youll not be doing wrong to take her." 

" I should, for I don't love her." 

'' Too late for a little point like that You loved the female in 
her, and would again. That'll do for a start." 

" I'm not much impressed with your opinion, Dick. I wonder 
what your father would say now ? " 

The signalman laughed amiably. 

"Come and ask him, if you like. Why not go round and ask every- 
body till you find one as jumps with your mind ? 'Tis strange to 
me that one so strong in life should be so weak in love— yet 1 dare 
say it often haps. You put it to father, as if 'twas somebody 
you'd heard about, and see what hell say from his ('hH<)tian point 
of view. And I'll bet you a pint that me and him are of a mind 
for once." 

" Is love for another woman to count for nMhin^ f " 

" Not now. That's ruled out by the nm of tbn uJ^^mf^, f»)nre 
you can't have both." 

A silver sunset, scarcely touched with warmth bttt fipun of rold 
greys, spread upon the clear and colourless wast Btneath it earth 
€Buled into leaden darkness and detail vanished fifom tba outspread 
land. Horizons had akeadjr vaaklMd r *> tf swells 

east from Okehampton, over wfc iprtad 

with divisions betweeOt likftl ••hell, 

now lost its fctioilation % 
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the forests beyond, and the township in the midst, were all merged 
and overwhelmed with gloom. Presently the lights of the town sec 
glimmered out of the darkness and twinkled deep-set in the I sya 
shadows of night, like a constellation of earth-bom stars. "''' 

The men returned to Barkell's home, and Dicky, who was i^ 
about to go on duty, ate his supper and put the case of Wolferstan 
to Abner. The old man listened to the details, puffed at his 
pipe and nodded. 

^' A kicklish thing for the chap, whoever he be," he confessed. 

" And won't he make a rare enemy of the second if he holds 
off now?" 

"That's nought. 'Tis the danger of much worse than that 
overtaking him. Tis right or wrong. He'm as like to have an 
enemy in the woman soon as late, if he takes her or if he don't 
Because, if he don't love her, she'll find it out, an' so she's an 
enemy of his own household afore they'm married a year anyway. 
But there's the right and wrong, as I tell you. He's so good as 
axed her to have him already. And if he don't do it, the man 
wrongs his conscience ; an' to wrong your conscience be to wrong 
God A'mighty, as gave you your conscience ; an' to wrong God 
A'mighty be to play with hell fire." 

"Now you know where that chap stands, Dodd," said the 
signalman. He winked behind his father's back. 

"Gospel truth," continued Abner. "If you must have enemies, 
let 'em be men^-or even women — rather than the Heavenly 
Father. Death's self be easier than Him ; for Death can't do 
more than kill. Death forgives and forgets the dead. But Him 
— the Everlasting Jehovah — He made hell, an* that's always the 
last ugly word for His enemies, if I read my Book right" 

" There 'tis then — in a nutshell — Portreeve," said Abner's son. 
" What could be clearer? A choice between hell in this world 
for the man, and hell in the next Let the silly soul choose hell 
here, for 'twill only last his lifetime— or hers, if he be lucky; 
whereas if he throws her over now, he's heating the Eternal 
God's anger against him ; and that's only another name for the 
eternal fire." 

Between the mocking and the serious voices Wolferstan sat and 
listened. 

Then, when Dicky rose to cross the bridge and go ta his work, 
Dodd accompanied him. 
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The subject dropped between them and the Portreeve pre- 
sently left his friend. Never had he found Richard Barkell less 
sympathetic and more arid. He tramped home through a black 
night slowly. But the darkness of earth and sky were light 
against the gloom of his spirit 



CHAPTER X 
BLACK TOR COPSE 

WHILE Wolferstan thus fought the battle of his life and as 
yet but dimly guessed the significance of decision, two 
women were concerned about him. Months passed and the 
position developed. 

Ilet Pierce, ignorant of the truth with respect to Dodd and 
Alexander Horn's daughter, supposed that matter was ended and 
Wolferstan free. Her husband's confession had explained a part 
only of the facts, but it served to dispel her suspicions as to an 
attachment between Primrose Horn and her own old lover. 
There awoke in her, therefore, some gentleness of mind towards 
Wolferstan. It tinctured her grief and lightened her mourning. 
She perceived that she had greatly wronged him. Farther than 
that her thoughts would not have taken her, but for the Port- 
reeve's own altered attitude. It became obvious that she still 
attracted him. His actions were like the beginning of love's 
actions, and he seemed to have started afresh on the old road. 
When he met, he did the little things that he was wont to do 
before they were betrothed. She understood that he began to 
come closer, but she did not observe that his approach was 
spasmodic and not regular — a thing of fits and starts. Some- 
times for many days he did not see her; sometimes he visited 
Fishcombe Cottage thrice in a week. 

But it was long before Ilet thought of him in connexion with 
the future. That matter now called for much consideration. 
The world is too sorrowful to have great sympathy with sorrow, 
and grief is a luxury for which the poor cannot spare working 
hours. The bread-winner gone, Mrs. Pierce and her daughter- 
in-law were immediately reduced to poverty ; therefore soon they 
set forth into daily life again, as the timid bather enters the sea. 
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Before anything could be done, however, the Portreeve had 
become a factor in decision. The spirit of her dead husband 
might haunt night with mournful and reproachful eyes ; but he 
came to her while she was plunged in certain moods alone; at 
other times Ilet suspected that the sacred care of her little child 
and Abel Piercers mother might be better assured by marriage 
than widowhood. Hennyj now sane and resigned, held other- 
wise and cried out against the idea. Ilet had not spoken her 
thoughts, but the mother of Abel divined them after a protracted 
evening visit from VVoIferstan. She burst into a hail of re- 
proaches, against which there could be no argument. Ilet 
siiflered the elder to rave herself weary ; then she retired to bed 
with her child. 

Thus aflfairs stood with the wndow six months after the death of 
Pierce; but for Miss Horn the case was widely different. She 
started from familiarity with the truth* The truth her rival had 
never known. Her wonderful gift of patience was strained to its 
utmost bounds of endurance now. She recognized the altered 
relations between them and invented excuses for him. They 
were more the excuses a man might have made than a woman* 
She probed his thoughts deeply and arrived exceedingly near the 
truth of them. The battle that he fought was not hidden from 
her ■ his alternations of mind she perceived ; a great fundamental 
flaw in his character, un guessed till then, revealed itself to her 
understanding. She found that he could be weak as any other 
man, and weaker than many. The hopeless but single-hearted 
attachment of the fool, Orlando Slanning, shone as a steadfast 
star beside Wolferstan's vacillations. She misread him here and 
assumed that he was in love wilh her as well as with Ilet It 
cooled her own ardour no little that such a thing could be j that 
he still hankered after another man^s widow while her virgin 
freshness and beauty were waiting for him ; but it did not cool her 
desire to be his wife. She exhausted all her skill when in his 
company to bring Dodd to the definite word ; but she failtd* 
He was less at Bowdeo than of yore j yet he broke off his regular 
visits so gradually that only Primrose noted the change, Mr, 
Horn wondered why the man did not propose and have done 
with it; while his wife, to whom he confided bis surptisej evaded 
the point For her part she desired a better match and preferred 
Sknning to the Portreeve, 
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The huntress albwed her thoughts to play forward sometimes, 
even as Ilet had done ; but that way darkness confronted her and 
anger made her pulses race in secret. The idea that he might 
yet throw her over seemed actual madness ; it was only this delay 
that raised even the ghost of such a possibility in her mind. She 
knew that he was most surely going to ask her to marry him when 
the interruption came ; and she knew that he was an honourable 
and upright soul. For such a man to touch her lips with his own 
and put his arm round her, amounted at the least to the offer of 
marriage. So she waited for him to come to his senses and finish 
the thing begun. Her mother only knew the existing strain] 
and she guessed it, for Primrose uttered no word concerning the 
matter and revealed by no look, nor sigh, nor other action, the 
thing within. 

She pursued her life steadily, met Wolferstan cheerfully, was 
familiar, friendly, eager to hear of his sustained good fortune. 
She spoke of the subjects he opened ; never followed any topic 
that brought hesitation of manner to him ; never alluded to Ilet 
Pierce ; always took cordial leave of him when he departed* She 
continued her habit of going to church and showed an indifferent 
demeanour to the world. 

Orlando Slanning often met her, and she allowed him to go for 
walks and rides beside her. They also chanced together some- 
times at cub-hunting, for the fall of the year was now relumed. 
He never wavered and still hoped on^ fired by love and the secret 
knowledge that Mrs. Horn was upon his side. Her support 
might be as shadowy as herselfj but it was something. In the 
matter of Wolferstan, too, his eyes were opened by Primrose's 
mother. In confidence she revealed the situation as she suspected 
it; and Slanning, seeing Dodd Wolferstan and Ilet Pierce to- 
gether at Okehampton, made much of the incident as he told it 
to Miss Horo, He even dared to draw conclusions from it ; but 
she laughed and told him to mind his own business and not 
be foolish. 

** The Portreeve is a sensible man, whatever else he may be,*' 
she said. " To saddle himself with a labourer's widow and child 
— such an ambitious, determined creature ! A most unlikely 
thing, I should think," 
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Even while they thus discussed him, Dodd Wolfer»tan stood « 
few miles distant on the Moor, and tramped steadily from the 
central waste homeward. That day he had ^nished his photo- 
graphic commission with the regret proper to completion of a 
pleasant task. He had just taken certain pictures of the ihaggy^ 
desert scenes round Cranraere FooL Heavy rain had partially 
filled the ancient cradle of rivers and lent a Httie of its old-time 
beauty to that austere desolation. Under conditions of sunshine 
and blue sky, Dodd worked successfully ; then, a httle after noon, 
he ate his bread and cheese, smoked his pipe and rested for 
a while before setting off on his return journey* At grey dawn 
he had started, and watched the nightly mists steal away at the 
advent of the sun. 

Now there came to him a period of clean thinkings and, like 
many before him in that uplifted loneliness, his mind turned upon 
itself and wrought a grander pattern than usual into the tocture of 
resolve. Stark and stern in the colours of the dying year, Dart- 
moor spread around about ; and stark and stern life faced him. 
Clarity reigned in his spirit for a season ; free for once from the 
shifting rainbows, storms, mirages of desire and love^ he saw the 
kingdoms of his own heart and their aUegiances. 

That spectacle plunged him into battle, and as the storm of it 
blew off; clear doty shone out like the sun. 1 o desert Primrose 
now must be to cloud his life with dishonour ; and to take her 
was to cloud his life with loss. Content could never dwell under 
his roof more. Ilet's self could not make him happy now. 

His nature suffered deeply and the conflict tore him. He fell 
to prayer, that he might the better support a detennination grow- 
ing in him. He assured himself that his mind was now most 
resolutely affirmed, and he urged himself to do quickly th- •'-- - 
that he had decided upon. There were heat and turn 
even a frenzy of rebellion in his mind at his own 
It did not come as a residuum from the crucible, 
remain after the purifying fires were out and the strife 
rather reached him fiercely in the very heat and storm 
It pierced him like a wound, was blown to him li> 
enveloped him, scorched him, struck him down weak ' 
The resolve was come at before its foundations wr 
His own fearful baste to accomplish it, showed thai 
, the strength of the conclusiooa upon which il was 
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Hh spirit raged against right for a long time. Then he started 
to his feet^ slung his tools over his back and moved westward with 
strides swift and tineven. 

* ' To-day — to-night— before God II! see her and be her promised 
husbaad. I owe it to her and my own honour* I kissed her— 
I Joved her — I thought I loved her, anyway. A man has no right 
to dwell in doubt of such a holy thing as love. Vm rightly 
punished, and though my punishment may last rill my grave, I'll 
bear it as I have borne all/* 

Self-pity swamped his mind, and his steps slowed down as he 
contemplated his misfortune. The consciousness of honour saved 
did not support him. His soul was full of bitterness. He began 
to feel that he was most unfairly punished. Cruelty lurked in such 
an awful reward of his error* This was a wanton stroke of Heaven : 
to ruin a promising man at the outset of his career. He had 
done the work of ten and hved laborious days^ he had conquered 
the lusts of the flesh and won the credit and esteem of all honest 
folk— for this. He was to be crushed for ever for one moment of 
weakness* He would not have punished a disobedient dog so 
terribly himself* 

The man broke his thoughts, as we snap a string, and blew 
them from him with a great expiration. He was now on the flank 
of High Willhayes, far under Fordsland Ledge ; and next he sajik 
into the defile between that hill and the precipices west of Okc; 
He intended to follow the river by Black Tor Copse onward until 
it flowed beneath South Down* Then he would climb to Bowden 
and ask Primrose Horn to be his wife* 

He thought of Barkell, and his sore heart for a moment envied 
the other's philosophy* But Barkell had urged the course his own 
conscience now counselled* Dodd went on his way sick with 
religion ; and yet he felt deeply angered with himself at an eroorion 
so evil Only the Source of Evil could have sent it. His mind 
held firm. He looked at his watch and told himself that within 
two hours, before sunset touched the world, he would have 
promised to wed a woman he did not love, 

Then he stood among the oaks of Black Tor Copse; and 
moving there, with her child in her arms, the woman he did love 
came to him very innocently, and stood between him and his 
purpose. It remained for the foundations of that purpose to 
reveal their strength. 
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He looked ahead and saw her among the grey tiee-trunks — 
a tall, dark figure, that moved slowly and held an infant wrapped 
in a little mouse-coloured shawl. 

Black Tor Copse spreads straggling under the granite masses 
above. It is a stony grove set in a wilderness, flanked by the 
steep of a mountain on one side, fringed by the silver of Oke 
upon the other. The song of this river met the lisp of the leaves 
in ceaseless strophe and antistrophe through summer months. 
Now the wind woke the foliage and diminished the voice of the 
water ; now the tinkle and whisper of glittering falls dominated 
any listening ear with their music. Sometimes the trees sleiit 
and not a leaf stirred; sometimes their arboreal slumbers would 
suddenly be broken by a mighty clatter, when blue-winged wood- 
doves clashed away from hiding-places under the low boughN. 
Or at twilight a fox might bark and break the primal peace of 
this most ancient wood. These and countless lesser things 
knew the place for home; but conscious creatures rarely 
haunted it. 

Ilet, however, came here not seldom while yet her future 
remained unsettled. To her sad spirit the fastness spoke with 
a force beyond the power of words and a peace beyond prayer. 
Natiure's impassive heart held communion with her troubled one 
and comforted it. She had seen the wood bud and shine and 
darken through spring to summer; she had marked it flame again 
to the touch of October, had watched the leaf return to the root 
and the lichen-clad branches bared for another winter. 

Wolferstan stood beside her without words, and it seemed that 
some sense of the meaning of this meeting uiruck her mind also, 
for she, too, was silent. He put down hiN things, and they Nut 
together on a stone, where often she had Mt before. A cradle 
of granite hollowed, full of moss and leaves, was at her sidc^ And 
she laid the baby in it. 

<< More pictures? '' she asked presently. 

"The last. I've done my work to-day. Th«j 
a pretty book if well printed. Tve been to CflOl 
and away before five o'clock.'' 

" You must be very tired." 

" Of my own company— yes. Of Uartmooi 

" It comes to me quite sad-Uke that IVe f0 

'* * Leave it ' ? What d'you mean ? " 
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"There's no money, you know. I'm going into service, as 
soon as the child is weaned." 

" Service ! But I promised Abel Pierce." 

"His mother — yes — not me. I*m young and strong. My 
little one here is going to stop with mother, and I'm hoping to 
go out in Okehampton, so as to be within reach of them. As 
for you, you've done enough as it is." 

" You can't ! I won't have it, Ilet ! " 

" 'Twill be a very good and proper thing for me." 

" I won't have it, I tell you." 

She said nothing. 

" How long is it since poor Pierce went ? " he asked. 

"More than six months now. I see you've had his father's 
stone set up again and his name cut on it too. And the text 
'Twas balm to his mother when she read it. She blessed you 
for it." 

" I'm glad she's forgiven me. I know I've angered her, coming 
so often to see you of late. But a force stronger than fear of her 
dislike drew me. I'm a miserable man, Ilet, though all the world 
thinks me such a smiling, prosperous one." 

" I'm very sorry to hear you say that, Dodd." 

" The things that don't show — the fool's tricks we do and only 
we know them — us and God." 

" You shouldn't let your sense of right torture you too much. 
Ban't healthy-minded. Parson said last Sunday that consciences 
can be too active as well as too lazy. But he made haste to add 
that 'twasn't a common trouble wi' Okehampton folk." 

The Portreeve showed interest. 

" 'Tis a great point that — especially coming from such a scholar 
and soul-searcher as him. Barkell holds that conscience — the 
still small voice — not so small neither, for it shouts like thunder 
often — he holds 'tis no more than another name for what we've 
been taught, or what we've gathered together of learning." 

"What then? "she asked. 

"Why, then it follows that it may tell us wrong. We've all 
learned more in youth than we'll stick to in manhood. Once 
show that 'tis education working, and not Almighty God, and 
things be easy that looked difficult— yes, and other things grow 
hard that looked easy. It cuts both ways." 

She shook her head. 
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'* You'm too learned for me, I can't even follow such words 
or understand 'em* What was it mad« my Abel speak at the end 
— just afore he went? The fear of God surely," 

" The fear— yes* Fear of what his Maker and his Judge would 
do if he took his long lie to the pit* God forbid that I should 
judge him* Vet ■^' 

He broke off and stared back at his resolves of an hour before* 
Already their stem outlines were dimmed* He rebelled in his 
heart, turned round upon himself, clutched at any metaphysical 
stniw that could help to save him from Ufelong union with the 
unloved. 

Unconsciously Ilet did the rest. She spoke tenderly and 
hopefully* She revived him* Her eyes triumphed over him. 
The steadfast strength and simplicity^ of her sentiments; her in* 
terest in things of religion ; her patience before the grey future 
-^all impressed themselves with passionate force upon his spirit* 

*^My husband made me promise to go to churchj" she said. 
'* And 1 do ; and slowly — too slowly belike — the going grows to 
a good thing, Tis very restful. I look forward to it* Prayers 
ban't to me half I've heard you say they are to you ; but in 
time " 

" Pray with me, Ilet i " he burst out, and his voice was wrung 
with more than she guessed at* *' Pray with me — add your dear, 
lovely life to mine, and our days shall be a prayer and a striving 
to do good and make the world better. Ilet — Ilet, marry me I 
I can't go any further without you. If 'tis wrong, 'tis wrongs 
yet why ? Yet if it is— there*s no wickedness beyond atonement.'* 

'* * Wicked * 1 ^Tis not that, but great and generous above the 
ways of common men. I ban't worth your thought, let alone 
your love* 'Tis not to say one word against that dear, loving 
heart that be cold in the grave — not a word. But '' 

** Marry me- He wouldn't say * no ' to that. The spirits^ with 
their higher, truer knowledge, are never hard-hearted when they 
look down at us, Ilet. They don't grudge us the poor little childish 
hopes and plans for happiness that make up the fleeting good of 
life here. Marry me ; be part of me ; let us go hand m hand 
always through the few years. I implore it — I implore it, Ilet*'* 

** You ax for a poor, broken thing. An^ this little bud— what 
be she to you ? " 
f**Dear to me — always dear to me, since she's yours* God 
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judge me if I don't love her like my own, Ilet. And you — say 
it — say it quickly. Say you will — some day — in the future after 
the full year has passed. The full year, or more, as you feel 
about it. Say it, or I won't answer for myself. You owe it to 
me. You're a just woman. Say it, Ilet" 

''This comes something too soon, dear Dodd. If you will, 
you must. I'll take you come presently — and I thank God for it, 
and your grief or good I'll share. Such a feeble thing as my life 
be — I'll spend it for your happiness — every working, thinking hour 
of it. 'TIS no treason to him, for you've a right above all rights. 
I wish I was better worth such an unchanging heart as yours." 

" God bless this day, and blot my doubts, and show me I have 
done right in His sight," said Wolferstan solemnly. " May the 
Everlasting Father that makes resolves in our hearts, then 
brushes them away and puts others there instead — ^may He stand 
beside us in the life before us, Ilet. May God, as sent you to me 
in a terrible inner hour, have sent you for His own high purpose. 
And right well I know He did do." 

The Portreeve took her into his arms and held her long 
without speaking. He did not kiss her. The child slept beside 
them. 

" Never a word of this yet," said the widow presently. " Never 
a word till he've been gone his full year. 'Tis only seemly. 
You'll promise that?" 

" 'Tis very seemly and right. We'll say nothing till after next 
Easter." 

"Thank you, Dodd." 

Silence fell between them and the voices of the leaves and the 
water rose in their eternal hymn. 

"What Yes Tor couldn't give, the Copse have granted," he 
said. " Now we are one for evermore, and nothing but death can 
come between." 

" And that can come so easily — at a breath," she answered. 

" We've got fifty years of work for Heaven afore us, please God." 

" Hold the child a little. I'd like to see you do it," she said. 

He slung his tools about him and she carried his camera, while 
the atom in the shawl slept peacefully on his broad breast. 

" What a light morsel 'tis ! " 

" Light or heavy — according to the heart she's pressed to." 

They took their way by the river ; and the wood was left alone 
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to its own moods and voices. Where thej had sat, the grass blades 
slowly rose again ; the depressed mosses recovered. The clouds 
rolled over the hills and the stream rolled over her bed Waters 
passed melodiously through the gorge to their sister river and 
their mother sea ; while aloft, now like a pall, now like a panoply, 
now like snow and now like fire, the subtle, silent flakes and vans 
of the great douds sailed. They were bringing the rivers back 
again from the Atlantic to their cradles in the wilderness. 

Thus the unceasing changes are rung on the river and in the 
cloud and in the last arcana of the human heart ; thus a truth 
appears firom these plutonian rocks and the ceaseless waters that 
lave them ; firom the vapours that the west wind herds and drives 
homeward to this wild land out of the wilder ocean ; from the 
human heart of Wolferstan, throbbing with joy and darkened by 
irmer doubt and suffering. 

Matter is eternal, but no form of it; and there is nothing 
absolute — ^neither at the foundations of the round world, nor in 
the domain of conscious intelligence. Morals and matter alike 
know no constant form, since evolution is an imperishable 
principle to which both are subject Of that and the other 
natural laws, known and unknown, alone can it be said that they 
endure, that they are universal, that they exist independently and 
are above the fitful span of any single planet and its burden 
of life. As man swarms upon the face of this his home, exists 
and passes endlessly until the end; so the golden galaxies of 
innumerable suns and the wonder and glory of the systems that 
they sustain, sweep their solemn pageants through the universe ; 
shine and live ; fulfil their destinies ; are darkened, perish, and 
depart Only the laws are eternal, not the mightiest worlds that 
obey or intellects that reveal them. 



, CHAPTER XI 

BREAKING THE NEWS 

AFTER the anniversary of Abel Pierce's death was passed, 
/3L Wolferstan obtained Ilet's leave to make public the news 
of their betrothal He had sunk upon a sort of peace and 
believed that marriage would consummate it and finally put his 
heart at rest. But now it was necessary that he should inform 
the world of the thing that he had done ; and when he set his 
face to Bowden on a certain Sunday in spring, he perceived that 
peace was not yet. To tell Primrose Horn of his engagement 
appeared a hard thing ; therefore he sought it first. 

The talk at dinner ran on the Okehampton Agricultural 
Association. The secretaryship was vacant, and Mr. Horn ex- 
pressed a hope that Wolferstan would get it. The matter, 
indeed, was nearly settled in the Portreeve's favour, and he 
much desired to fill the post for various reasons. 

" Good," said Alexander Horn. " You'll be thorough and not 
scamp the work. Tis only by looking to the parts you can make 
success of the whole." 

" I've got to thank Mr. Slanning for it, I believe." 

" More likely that woman in front of you," said the farmer, 
pointing at Primrose. " I lay Orlando asked her advice. Her 
word's law to him — eh, Prim ? " 

She shook her head. 

"It rested with a friend of his. Dodd was nearly decided 
upon. And I said I was glad — that's all." 

"And what makes you glad be good enough for Slanning," 
answered her father. 

" I didn't know that," murmured Wolferstan. " But I'm grate- 
ful indeed. It suits me well." 

200 
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Mrs. Horn uttered a few words in her gentle speech. 

" So busy as you are, you've hardly time for gratitude, Mr. 
Wolferstan." 

"I'm sorry," he said, and his face flushed up. "I stand 
corrected. You're all so good to me without ceasing, that I've 
taken too much for granted. I'm not worth your kindness; 
I " 

"There— there," interrupted Horn. "None of that. She 
will be so sentimental. She only looks at one side of you. Let 
be." 

" I feel all your goodness and my poor payment. I owe you 
all so much. I am busy indeed — but not too busy to learn from 
my betters. Forgive me if I've said or done anything to hurt 
you, ma'am. I'd rather go dumb to my grave than speak a word 
to give you pain." 

"'Tis not what you say; but what you " she replied in 

her whispering voice. Then the farmer stopped her. 

" No poetry — ^won't have it at dinner. Go on with your food, 
all of you ; an' don't peck, missis — for God's sake don't peck 1 
'Tis my daily cross to see you fiddling with your victuals. I'd 
give 'em a thousand pounds if the doctors could make you 
hungry." 

He snorted through his nostrils, like the sound of one of his 
own bulls. Then he proceeded with his meal and did not speak 
again until the end of it 

Wolferstan now addressed his remarks principally to Mrs. Horn. 
Her attitude surprised him and hurt him exceedingly; for he 
understood the thing in her mind. Circumstances and this un- 
fortunate incident combined to make his announcement the more 
difficult. But he did not flinch. After dinner, when Primrose 
walked beside him in the garden, he told her. 

" Wish me joy," he said. " I've long wanted to break a great 
secret to you ; but she wouldn't let me until now. Ilet — she's 
going to marry me. Things happened — a cruel, deliberate plot. 
It was hatched out of the fiery love of that poor dead man. He 
separated us — poor chap 1 'Twas no fault of mine— or hers — and 
God He knows it. All's clear between us now; and when I could 
love her again, instantly my heart began to do it. You'll under- 
stand — so swift and quick as you are." 

" I understand," she said. 
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He wanted to praise Primrose, but felt that he dared not 

" Thank you," he answered. " I knew you would." 

Her eyes contracted and he saw her mouth become thin and 
the lips grow narrow. The expression thus produced was new to 
him. She was looking at the summer-house wherein he had kissed 
her. As she looked, she put up her hand to the spot where his 
lips had pressed her face. Then she gazed steadfastly at him and 
he looked away. 

"A dreadful lie came between me and that woman," he said. 
"A cruel lie — answered for now. That's all I've a right 
to tell." 

" Is it all that I have a right to ask ? " 

He was silent ; then a smile came to her face. This confession 
had been no surpassing surprise to her. She had long felt it ; 
she had long known that he cared nothing for her now, and 
that he Would marry Ilet if he could. She had long expected 
this utterance and rather wondered at the delay; yet undying hope 
and her own passion had preserved a secret, sanguine undercurrent 
running through her mind. Now the last word was spoken and 
he had proclaimed himself. He had told her that it was to 
temptation he yielded, not to love ; he had made it clear that 
mere masculine weakness under provocation had brought him to 
her lips and waist. He never had loved her; and, not loving, yet 
had kissed her and, without question, had meant to ask her to be 
his wife. But the accident of Ilet's sudden freedom was enough 
to shatter all ; and now — little more than a year afterwards — he 
acted as though those moments had never been. 

She smiled and held out her hand. 

" Great news — startling news for some of us. But you will be 
late for your Sunday-school class. Good-bye." 

He understood that she desired him to be gone. He read all 
that she meant into her words. For a moment he stood still and 
meditated rebellion. She divined his thought and her glance 
turned again to the arbour. 

"Good-bye," he said and left her. He tried to hold up his 
head and step out as usual ; but she was standing and watching 
him, and he felt her eyes and did not attempt to pretend indiffer- 
ence. He was conscious that the thoughts in his heart affected 
his gait and lent a meanness to it. He was glad to get out of her 
sight. His self-respect received a painful blow. He told him- 
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self that it must be many days before it returned to him whole. 
He poured out his mind on Ilet. Only that way justification 
appeared. He kept her resolutely at the top of his heart, and 
assured himself that for her he would have done the same a 
thousand times. He was defiant with himself. He fell into a 
rate of progress far above his usual speed and presently overtook 
some boys on the way to Bridgetstowe. According to his 
custom, he improved the occasion and tried to impart a high 
principle or two. But the words sounded grotesque for the 
moment, and he had fallen into silence before the school-house 
was reached. 

As for Primrose Horn, she stood quite still and watched him 
out of sight. Then she turned to the house and ascended to 
her own room. She threw oflf her hat and jacket, looked at the 
bed, but did not press it. Instead she began to tramp slowly 
up and down — as she had tramped when waiting for Wolferstan 
on the day of the death of * Brown Boy '. 

Deep within progressed the alchemy of a changing passion. 
The love she had borne him — albeit of a temper never fine — now 
melted, and the red-hot vessel of her heart held its products 
of raging hate and scorn. There was nothing to leaven the 
venom of this transmuted emotion. No act of hers justified his 
defection or excused it ; for he was wholly ignorant of her part in 
the past. She despised the thing she loathed ; and she despised 
herself for loving him so long, for the shifts and artifices, for the 
plots and subtle snares. They had made the salt of her life 
through years. What would life be without them? She could 
not live without them. They must continue. 

Up and down she tramped; then her thoughts concentrated 
and weighed her down into a motionless position. She sat by 
the window and stared out at the world. 

Her resolution came swiftly and completely armed. Nothing 
was changed save the point of view. She had pursued this man 
for love, and she had captured him. Her part had been effectu- 
ally and successfully performed. Failure resulted from no fault 
of hers. The prey had been untrue to himself — so she explained 
it. At the critical point of the chase, he had escaped her by a 
metamorphosis of character. He had sunk into dishonour and 
evaded his obligations as a man. 

She followed the metaphor in her mind ; she rose and tramped 
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again. The insulted dignity of sex stormed in her. Her 
beauty, affection, tact, histrionic genius — all were overturned, 
ignored, trampled upon by the clumsy, callous hoof of a boor. 
For a boor he was in this ; and in his shame-faced confession and 
sneaking exit. 

She thought of his future wife without envy and without anger. 
That she could not hate Ilet interested her. She supposed that 
it was because a heart can only be full of hate. The flood and 
volume of her wrath was released to drown one man. Not a 
drop remained for any other soul. Again her passion made her sit 
very still. Every atom of energy was poured into the dynamic 
action of thinking. It subtracted from the full throb and thrust 
of her brain to move hand or foot. Even her eyes, albeit they 
moved, were turned inward and saw not the thing actually 
reflected in them. 

A revenge great enough for this unutterable wrong was the 
object of her search, and she did not despair of finding it. It 
would be necessary to begin all over again. Another struggle like 
that of the past lay before her. But it promised to be easier. 
She felt that the destruction of a man might not be so difficult as 
the winning of him. After two hours alone, a longing came into 
her mind to speak about Wolferstan, to hear other people discuss 
him, to spread the news of his forthcoming marriage. She became 
anxious to learn opinions upon it. 

Her wish in this respect was gratified sooner than Primrose 
expected, for Orlando Slanning called presently and, seeing him 
approach the house, she smoothed her face and drove her thoughts 
away from her eyes. 

Presently she sat at the tea-table with the young man and 
Mrs. Horn. But her father was no tea drinker and did not 
appear. 

She was impressed secretly with her own perfect self-control 
when Dodd Wolferstan's name arose. So people speak at first of 
the sudden dead. Not until the change is driven home and 
apprehended for a part and parcel of things as they are, do heart 
and courage fail, and love claims its due of broken words and 
sleepless sorrow. 

Orlando first mentioned the Portreeve and Mrs. Horn replied 
to him. 

" We differ," she said. " Seldom enough do I differ from my 
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own ; but in the matter of Mr. Wc^erstan, Primrose and I do 
not think alike. I cannot admire his chararter as much as she 

does." 

" He gets on like a house on fire," said Slanning. 

*' He does. He is all things to all men. I fear there must be 
some winking at honesty sometimes." 

" Too many irons in the fire, if you ask me," answered the 
youth. '' Hell come a howler some day. You don't see him so 
often as you did, Mr. Horn tells me." 

'' I cannot honestly say that I miss him. There's a lot in 
breeding, Mr. Orlando. If we in this house don't know that, who 
should? And what holds of dumb beasts, holds of thinking 
humans. Not a word against the man's £ither would I say, and him 
in his grave ; but the fact remains that he was a hedge-mender, 
and it's not possible for the cleverest young man among us to 
go outside the blood in his veins. I speak it in all charity, I'm 
sure." 

'' He will be married before long," said Primrose calmly ; and 
both her hearers started. 

'' Good gracious, my dear ! The things you say so quietly ! 
•Married'! Who ever to?" 

"Need you ask that? Abel Pierce's widow. What was she 
called? 'Ilet', Ithink." 

Both the mother and lover were quite overcome, and each was 
busy with a similar reflection. Mrs. Horn found a wave of 
sympathy strike her dumb. She believed that she knew a good 
deal of what lay in the mind behind her child's smiling face. 
But it seemed not possible to speak of that now. She kept 
silence and then began to cry. A moment later she rose 
and abruptly left the room. She wept awhile in private and 
the tears of sorrow for Primrose presently ran into tears of 
joy for herself. The girl must swiftly recover from her dis- 
appointment, and this crushed hope would be thrown aside 
and obstruct the path of her future no more. She burnt 
with indignation when she thought upon the faithless Port- 
reeve, yet was filled with thanksgiving that he had proved 
faithless. 

"Forgive dear mother," said Miss Horn upon her parent's 
departure; "any sudden thing like that upsets her. She is as 
sensitive as an aspen leaf We have known Mr. Wolferstan 
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rather well for a good many years now. This was not expected 
by her." 

" Or anybody — surely ? ** 

" I expected it." 

"You— of all people!" 

"Why not?" 

" Well— really — I thought — ^in fact, everybody thought. Thank 
the Lord, everybody thought wrong, anyhow." 

She nodded. 

" I understand you," she said. 

"As for me, I'll never hate him again — never. I'll be the 
first to congratulate him," declared Orlando. 

"Yes?" 

" Such a weight off a chap's mind — like waking from a night- 
mare. Hearing this, I can forgive the world. He certainly said 
^poor Slanning', but nothing matters now. I'd forgiven him 
long ago. No malice in me — at least, not much." 

She regarded him intently, but said nothing. 

Suddenly a dim flash of the truth streaked his cloudy mind. 
He half guessed what had happened, but shrank from hazarding 
a thought so delicate. She spared him the trouble. 

"You have always fancied that I was fond of that man, 
Orlando?" 

"Only my infernal jealousy, I dare say; but it's true: 
I did." 

" You were perfectly right. I was fond of him, and he knew 
it." 

" You were his mascotte — his luck. All things smiled on him 
because of you." 

"He knew it; he found out I cared for him and took advantage 
of it. Once he put his arms round me and kissed me. I waited 
for him to speak. He never spoke. Now he is going to marry 
another woman." 

"Good God!" 

" I wish I could share your generous praise of him. But I'm 
only flesh and blood. I cannot." 

" Praise I I'd like to ... I will ! " 

"You mustn't champion me. That would be absurd. The 
days of champions for women are past. But you are always ao 
good." 
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« You make me shake and bum," he said. " I'm boilii^ over. 
I can't sleep again till I've horse-whipped that man. I wish to 
God I'd not helped to g^ him the secretaryship. It's too late to 
stop it now." 

She smiled. 

"Think a minute. Why not? Don't imagine I'm a saint, 
Orlando. We're old friends, and confession is good for the soul. 
Why r^et the secretaryship ? He has wronged me utterly ; he 
has insulted me ; he has scorned me. We are all fools ; but " 

She broke off to see how much he comprehended. 

" The man that dared to wrong you is my enemy till I die,'' he 
said. 

"Don't be theatrical about it. We must — I say *we,' but 
really this is no business of yours. I've no right to drag 
you in." 

" Say it again," he entreated. " It's the most blessed word that 
I ever heard. I'd die for you. If it's theatrical, I can't help it. 
It's true anyway. Gladly I'd die, but not till I've paid that devil 
for daring to put his cursed hands on you." 

" You're a man, at any rate," she said. 

"Let me show it. Let me take him by his red throat, 
and disgrace him before the world, and sha^e the life out of 
him." 

" I hate him too much for that," she answered calmly. " Men 
hunt the fox and hare for love, the weasel for loathing. Do you 
follow me? This is sport — sport in earnest — with hate for 
hounds. I hate him as never a woman hated a man before this 
hour. My hate is my life — waking and sleeping for evermore. 
Don't be rough with him. Don't spoil the sport. Let him have 
fair law. I shall be in at the death." 

She laughed at the image, and Slanning's eyes grew large. 

" I am glad of this success. He must go higher yet — higher 
and higher — till he's worth tumbling down." 

" By Jove — I see ! What a wonder you are." 

She stood up and he passed out of her sight. She spoke aloud, 
but not to him ; her passion throbbed, like harsh cymbals, through 
the natural melody of her voice. 

"Let his cup be full before I empty it; let his joy wax before 
I make it wane ; let his hopes rise, as high as heaven, before 1 
bury them in dust and ashes. My brain shall plan it ; my hands 
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shall do it. Tis worse to have and to lose — as I have — than 
never to have at all. Let him have all--full measure — and lose 
all* III poison his joy of life and his trust in man. Til go 
deeper yet and tear the religion out of him ! Even that 111 do- 
till he*s stranded, naked, ruined — a byword for gipsies and road- 
menders." 

**Andrilhelpyou,"he said. 

His offer sounded ludicrous — like a little child promising lo 
assist an adult in some hard enterprise. 

^* You want a man to drive this home to the hilt,*^ he continued, 
** Let me. My knowledge of the world and my intelligence will 
jolly soon crush him. Let me tackle the scoundrel^ Primrose. 
I implore it" 

She came back to herself slowly and made as though she had 
not heard his offer. 

" Go now," she said, ^^ and forget you've heard an angry woman, 
What play-actors we all are when we get cross I '* 

"Angry \ V6 never forgive you if you weren*t angry.** 

" And don't meddle with a hair of that man's head — not if you 
want to be my friend." 

He promised to do nothing and went off in a tempest of rage ; 
but it rang largely unreal* The true emotion of the moment for 
him was jubilant hope. He could not hate the man who had 
opened the door of salvation. Indeed, there was little genius for 
hatred in Orlando's nature. He remembered Primrose's words as 
being rather awful ; but he doubted not that she would cool down 
presently. Meantime she had said ^ we ', and that was the syllable 
stamped in his heart henceforth. He took it with him and^ 
cherished it as a pearl of price. 

The woman from whom he parted knew his character better' 
than he did himself. She weighed him in the balance of thought 
after he had gone. 

" What he couldn't do for hate of the man, he would do f< 
love of me/' she thought. " But there's time enough to think of 
that" 

Then rage caught her up again in a whirlwind, as she thought 
of the wasted years and her altered life and wrecked ambitions. 
Anger did not distort her face, but hardened it to stone. She 
looked out at nature for a while and her breast heaved and her 
fingers were laced together. They locked and unlocked awhile. 
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Then she retained to her own chamber and saw neither man nor 
woman agam that day. 

In the morning she was so completely herself and so cheerful 
of demeanour, that her father, who had heard the truth from his 
wife, doubted the facts and felt glad to think that Mrs. Horn must 
be mistaken. 




CHAPTER XII 



*JOY GO WITH YOU, AND TWOPENCE^ 

NOW returned October and the light, growing daily feebler 
as the sun declined, became at once glorified and weakened 
by intermingling with the humours of earth* The leaf fell, robins 
called ; sweetness of fruit hung heavy on the opal air ; the moths, 
that in high summer awaited twilight, now danced at noon and 
sucked their !ast nectar from autumnal flowers. 

On such a day there came to the house of Wolferstan a brief 
procession which seemed small by comparison with the magnitude 
of the local joy displayed in the Portreeve's honour 

From the church, after he was wedded, he walked with his 
wife's hand in his \ laughed, nodded, blushed ; tried to scrape 
the rice out from under his collar ; marvelled at the distance from 
St. Bridget's to his own home. 

Little banners waved across the way; flags flew from many 
windows ; garlands were displayed elsewhere ; and the bells rang 
bravely, 

Richard Barkell was best man. He walked behind the bride 
and bridegroom with Miss Jane Ferryman. There followed 
Abner Barkell, Ned Ferryman, a curate, the brothers John and 
Thomas Ball, three married men and their wives and a few other 
friends, including I let's Aunt Susan from Soorton. But Mrs, 
Pierce was not of the company. She no longer resented this 
union and in secret it even gladdened her heart somewhat, 
because life had narrowed for her to the tiny dimensions of her 
dead son's infant daughter. With secret cunning she looked 
forward and foresaw a time when circumstances might place the 
child's control largely in her hands. 

Wolferstan was leaving Bridgetstowe at Christmas, becausi 
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Okehampton offered a wider field and greater possibilities of 
advancement. 

"'Tis a wonderful and anxious state seemingly/* said the 
maiden, Jane, as she walked beside Dicky. 

** So it is by all accounts, but it has compensations, according 
to those that are in it Though whether that^s true or merely 
said to excuse their own silliness for walking into it — ^who 
knows ? " 

** Chtlder*s the chtefest trouble, I should reckon," she said. 
** No doubt at all ; but us mustn't speak of sage and onions to 
* a goose. Wouldn't he kind. You an' me in our wisdom will 
i bide a spinster and a bachelor, however" 

I He laughed as he spoke and looked back at the curly-headed, 
^calf-eyed young man known as Johnny Ball. 
^B '* As to that^- — *' she answered ; but could get no further. 
^ They reached the distorted ash that twisted above the Port- 
reeve's gate. To-day it flamed with scarlet berries brighter than 
any of the bunting that hung beside it Soon the wedding feast 
began and the curate asked a blessing on it He belonged to 
the people, and with a fine wisdom, rare in curates, clave to 
them, made of them his friends and shared their interests and 
pleasures, 

"There^s a startling bit of news come to my ear," said Wolfer- 
stan to Dicky Barkell when the men smoked their pipes in his 
vegetable garden after the banquet. ** Strange it should happen 
to-day. You know the ins and outs of me so close, Richard, 
that you'll understand how strange it is. Young Mr, Slanning of 
' Slanning's ' is going to marry Miss Horn/' 

** Ah ! you're lucky then : you'll have one enemy instead of 
two," said the signalman drily. " For husband and wife are one, 
if all we hear be true/' 

" Enemies ! What d'you mean ? Tis the best news I've 
heard this many days/' 
I ** I'm glad you're pleased, old chap." 

^H '* Surely the supreme happiness of marriage *' 

^T '* * Happiness ' ? How can that be when brains marry a fool ? " 
asked BarkelL 

It chanced that Ilet, in the garden with Jane Ferryman, over- 
heard him. 

" Don't say you be talking of us, Mr. Barkell \ " 
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" No, indeed," he answered. " I was only speaking in general 
terms. My argument is that there can't be much happiness if a 
clever woman takes a fool to her husband." 

"You speak in ignorance," declared his father; **a clever 
woman and a dull man's a very good marriage mixture, and IVe 
seen it work very well — with love thrown in to sweeten." 

" What ! Such a pair as Primrose Horn and young Slanning?" 

" Why for not ? If he obeys her in everything." 

Wolferstan nodded. 

" He'll do that for certain. I know her pretty well, and him 
too. A woman of great strength and force of character. She 
wouldn't have been happy with a man as strong as herself. 
Though it asks for a strong man to be stronger than she." 

He turned to Ilet. 

"We must think of a wedding present for them," he said. 

" Have they gived you one ? " inquired Ned Ferryman. 

Wolferstan regretted the question and looked a little uneasy. 

" Can't say they have," he answered. 

"Perhaps they be thinking, like you, what 'tis to be," said 
Dicky. 

"Anyway she'll have the brains and him the brass — a very 
strong combination of Providence, no doubt," declared Ned. 

" Let's hope they'll use their high gifts in a Christian manner," 
murmured Johnny Ball. But the younger Barkell was perverse 
and persisted in his cheerless prophecies. 

" High gifts — him ! " he scoffed. " If you knowed him, you 
wouldn't expect any such thing. His highest gift will be obedience ; 
and the woman knows it ; and that's why she's taken him. Look 
at the chap — about as much to his face as there is to the barber's 
dummy in Powlesland's window at Okehampton ! Putty painted ! " 

" If he's putty, usil hope she'll mould him into a proper vessel 
for the Lord's work," said Johnny. 

" A good-hearted creature, however," declared Tom Ball. " To 
my knowledge he gives that old ancient huntsman, Harry 
French, half-a-crown a week out of his private purse, out of 
regard for the sport Harry used to show in his fox-hunting 
days." 

" To his credit for certain," admitted Barkell. " But whatever 
are we all talking about, when we've got a bride and groom of 
our own amongst us ? " 
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An hour later husband and wife drove off to the railway 
station. They were going for three days to Exeter. 

The little party dostered round, and Mr. Ferryman, by virtue 
of seniority, threw the shoe. 

He was red and excited with brown sherry. His thin beard 
floated about him and his eyes sparkled. 

" Joy go with you — and twopence ! " he cried in a high-pitched 
voice, while men's and women's voices echoed the old wish. 

Then Ned flung the shoe and it struck the back of the closed fly 
with a bang. Thereupon Tommy Ball picked it up and flung it 
into the window as the carriage moved. 

" Where's her child to ? " asked a woman of the party. 

" Along with her first's mother," answered Jane Ferryman. 



Book III 



CHAPTER 1 
THE CUT DIRECT 

VARIOUS causes contributed to decide Dodd Wolferstan 
upon a change of home. Therefore he had taken a house 
at Okehampton and designed to occupy it as soon as possible. 
He also began to think of a little land in that neighbourhood, 
but his wife and he differed somewhat concerning the uses to 
which this ground should be put. He much desired to build 
a cottage or two and find himself an owner and landlord, if only 
in a small way ; she reminded him of the great prosperity of his 
little market garden at Bridgetstowe, and urged him to pursue 
the familiar operations on a larger scale at Okehampton. His 
reason inclined him to listen to her ; his ambition turned towards 
bricks and mortar as a greater thing. The matter was in abey- 
ance, as the lease of four acres of land in the vale of the Oke 
and distant a mile from the town, was doubtful, and the owner 
set his face against cottages ; while Dodd knew that to build 
any other sort of dwelling in that secluded valley would be 
vain. 

There came a winter day when Wolferstan pursued his business 
in Okehampton and met Dicky Barkell on his way to the station. 
The Portreeve proceeded with him ; but Dicky's news caused him 
to change his mind, and presently he left his friend and returned 
to the town. 

The matter related to Primrose Horn, for OrUndo Slar 
father, who still lingered alive, had announced the wish 
son might at once be married and proceed to hi< 
the mill 

Mrs. Horn had prevailed with her daughter to COf^ 
wedding would take place at BridgeUtowe in tbre^ 

Wolferstan was much interested by this infom 
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also to render him uneasy. Only once since his own marriage 
^ad he met Alexander Horn on business, but the farmer revealed 
a marked change of attitude and, their afifairs concluded, they had 
parted without the usual cordiality on the part of the elder man. 
Since then Wolferstan had only seen the Bowden folk at church. 
They did not call upon his wife; and they did not ask him 
to bring her to the farm. He waited and hoped for this invita- 
tion, but fruitlessly. Ilet was indifferent and had urged him, 
if only as a matter of worldly wisdom, to ignore the slight and go 
himself; but this was impossible, for more reasons than he im- 
parted to his wife. 

Now, however, an opportunity offered to act, and though 
none at Bowden had thought proper to inform him of the coming 
event, Wolferstan nevertheless saw his way clear. He had, in- 
deed, long determined on his attitude when the wedding of 
Primrose Horn should be announced. Ilet supported him in his 
intention. Secretly he still hoped that an invitation to the 
ceremony might reach them ; but his hope was slight. 

Leaving Barkell, he returned to the town, visited a silversmith 
of his acquaintance and, after some deliberation, purchased a 
handsome silver butter-dish and paid three pounds for it. He 
then proceeded to the * White Hart ' Inn, ordered a mutton chop 
and a pint of beer, and sat down to concoct a letter. 

The composition proved difficult and his chop was cold and his 
liquor flat before he completed the work. 

Thus he wrote to Primrose Horn : — 

"Dear Miss Horn, 

" Will you allow an old friend, and one who can never 
forget all he owes to your dear father and your mother and your- 
self^ to send you from his wife and himself a trifling memento of 
the great event soon to happen in your life ? With all my heart 
and soul I wish you joy and happiness and contentment. Mr. 
Slanning deserves you, for he has a big, patient heart and is an 
honourable and upright man and a good sportsman. 

" May God bless you both and crown your lives with prosperity 
and continued happiness, is the wish of your most sincere and 
true friend always, " Dodd Wolferstan." 

He made a parcel of the letter and the butter-dish, fitted them 
into a cardboard box, and presently despatched it. Then, by an 
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odd coincideDoe^ fiie mimites after kaving tbe post ofltee, he rmn 
full upon Primiose Horn and her mother in the Okehampton 
Arcade. The yoonger woman tamed a shade paler than usual 
and her bright eyes shcxie stead&stly into Wolferstan's ; but there 
was not one shadow of recognition in the look. Her mother 
fluttered and rustled somewhat — ^like a reed in the wind. Mrs, 
Horn's breath left her lips with an expiration that conveyed in its 
sound acute dislike, and she did not look at the man as she 
passed. Dodd had taken off his hat and said "What a 

strange " But there he stopped, for the women had gone 

and their backs were already towards him. He heard Miss Horn 
say " Now the baker's, mother," in a tone absolutely indifferent 

For a moment he stood still, then put on his hat and hastened 
away, hopeful that nobody had seen the incident. 

But his stride lagged as he climbed to the station, and by the 
time he had returned to Bridgetstowe, Dodd was in a very 
depressed state of mind. His wife met him at the station in 
a little dog-cart, and as she drove him home he explained, and 
expressed regret that she should have had to wait for a second 
train. He then related the events of the day, hesitated only 
when he came to the meeting with Mrs. Horn and her daughter, 
but finally described the occurrence as it took place. 

Ilet was much surprised. 

"Then 'tis all explained what you thought. They haven't 
forgiven you for taking me instead of her, Dodd." 

"I'm afraid not." 

" I wish it had happened afore you sent that rich gift. Tis 
very unreasonable in them." 

The man had never told his wife all the truth concerning 
Primrose, yet, at this moment of dejection, it was strongly in 
his mind to do so. It had not before seemed necessary, 
but in the light of these events the necessity grew. Ilet would 
be puzzled and indignant so long as he reserved the actual facts. 
He regretted not having told her sooner, but for the moment 
felt averse from it. That she must now know seemed clear, but 
he put off the recital. 

"Say nothing to anybody," he answered. "'Tis not so sur- 
prising to me as to you. We'll speak of it another time. Only 
mind this : the blame's not all on their side." 

"That I won't believe, my dear, though 'tis like you to find 
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excuses for them. The insult's theirs^along of jealousy that yon 
didn't take her* Like the rest of the world, they reckoned you 
was going to do it. You kept your own counsel as the way of 
the strong man is* D'you think I don't know you ? The soul of 
honour and uprightness. Never a shadow of right did you give 
that woman. If you said so with your own lips, I wouldn't 
believe you/* 

Here was the easy opportunity to speak, but still he let it go. 

" Vm long ways short of the man you think me, I let. A very 
weak, erring chap." 

** Don't be downcast. The loss is theirs, not yours, We all 
know what youVe done one way and another for Farmer Horn. 
rU teach you to have a cheerfuller conceit of yourself some day*" 

** Never," he answered. *' Life's beginning to knock that out 
of me already." 



Within four and twenty hours the matter had moved another 

stage, and the attitude of Alexander Horn's family was defined by 
the master of Bowden himself. He spoke few words, but they 
were to the point and made his view sufficiently clear. 

It happened that on the line again next day Wolferstan found 
himself in a third-class smoking-carriage aione with the farmer 
Horn was engaged with a newspaper and merely glanced up as 
his old servant entered. Then, without any sign of recognition, 
he pursued his reading. 

This was more than Wolferstan could endure. He crossed the 
carriage, sat in front of the other and spoke. 

**I beg your pardon, Mr. Horn, but there's nought like an 
understanding, and you're not the man to deny that to the 
humblest of us. Yesterday your wife and daughter cut me in the 
public street* To-day you do the same here. How does it stand 
between us^ if I may make bold to ask it? When I was married, 
you neither wished me well nor sent one line about it. Your ladies 
never came to see my wife ; and though I waited and hoped that 

I might bring her to Bowden, they never Well— there 'tis* 

Be plain an' let me know what I've done**' 

The other puffed a little, but from anger, not uneasiness, 

** So I will then- — if you don^t know* I thought your con- 
science was the best part of you. You passed for a straight chap ; 
but you're not straight, else you wouldn't ax these questions and 
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try to Muff a man cUd cdoq^ to be your fiuber. Answer this, 
and swear afore your God yooll answer true. If that labouring 
man, Pierce, hadn't died, would you or would you not be married 
to my girl to^y? Think afore you speak. You're on oath, 
mind." 

The other only hesitated a moment 

" Yes, I should, sir," he said. 

Horn looked at him ; his great jowl grew red and his breath 
came fiercely. 

** Then how do you dare to sit there and ope your mouth to 
me — her fadier ? You don't deserve the good word of any honest 
man. Church-going ! Teaching in Sunday-school ! Never you 
raise your eyes to mine again, or hope one good word from me, 
for you won't get it" 

Wolferstan bowed his head and made no answer. At the next 
station he left the carriage and entered another. 

When he went home in the evening, he found his butter-dish 
and letter returned to him unopened from Bowden. 

That night he spoke to his wife, when they had gone to bed, 
and told her all. 

" You thought yesterday I was ill-used, sweetheart. You were 
wrong. I've only got my deserts. 'Tis bitter to have the cold 
truth driven home, like Alexander Horn drove it to-day; but 
'twould be bitterer yet to go on living with a doubt between mo 
an' you. I don't know what you'll say or do ; but afore I sleep 
111 tell you everything." 

"Yes, Dodd." 

"The day poor Abel died I was at Bowden. I and MIih 
Horn were in the summer-house together, out of the itorm, And 
that's where Dicky Barkell found me." 

"Yes." 

" Ilet, I'd given up all hope of you then. Ood knt)wii, when 
you took Pierce I never harboured an evil thought. Y«>uM gone, 
past recall, and I only loved you as we love the dead. I'or n 
long time it had been borne in on me how proper it woiilil hr (or 
me to take Primrose Horn. She*d made it dear enough ihiU nUc 
liked me, and her parents expected it. Vd gone on Hlowly with 
her till I felt I'd make her a good husband, if no morn. I lot 
myself be weak with her. I wanted her body and 1 reckoned her 
soul was only asleep and would wake up come prevently. Wh( 
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Richard ran that day, I was going to ask her to marry me. 
Twas done — all but the words. You were dead, mind- 
dead for me. I was as good as engaged to her when the message 
from your dying husband reached me. Ilet, I had kissed her. 
Then the whole world changed and I suffered a good deal in 
doubt of my duty. Anything less than you I should have con- 
quered. Even you I had conquered. The battle was fought and 
lost — or won, according to the point of view. Then God sent 
you to me in Black Tor Copse, and I saw what He meant — at 
least — yes — what He meant. But if I hadn't met you at that 
moment, I should have gone to Bowden and finished what Td 
begun so long before. Thank Heaven, you came. But don't 
misunderstand the Horns. They've every right to despise me. 
There's nothing to be said. I thought I had done right I don't 
know now. Speak, Ilet." 

" Right or wrong, it is done ; and right or wrong, you did it for 
love of me, Dodd." 

" That's no excuse if 'twas wrong." 

"To you it mayn't be; to me it is all the excuse I want. 
What be all the world compared to you ? Your good's mine. If 
you was wrong, you're only human and can't be faultless to the 
whole world, though you are to me. Live it down." 

" They'll never forgive me." 

" How do you know that ? " 

"She won't." 

"You've got me on your side, however; and your own 
character." 

They often fell asleep hand in hand. He took her hand now 
and gave a long sigh. 

" I'm a weak worm for all my prosperity and power of getting 
on. Why didn't I tell you this before? I owed it to you in 
honour. Yet I kept it bottled up like a coward, till 'twas forced 
from me." 

She did not answer. She was thinking of the immense love 
he must have had for her, to wrong another woman thus on her 
account. It was a love larger than his sense of honour. 

Her own love flamed up for him. 

" God forbid as I should say one word against you. I'm proud 
of you and I worship the earth you walk on, for the greatness of 
your love to me. I wronged you worse than ever you wronged 
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her ; I played with you crueller than ever you played with her. 
Let her go to the man who be going to marry her. She'll forgive 
presently when life works with her. An' if she don't, who cares? 
'Tis you an' me against the world, an' we're strong enough." 

" I say to myself that I ought to be punished. What shall I 
do to punish myself? I thought that you'd be my punishment 
to-night. I braced myself to hear you speak hard things, Ilet ; 
but you don't." 

" Who be I to judge you ? 1 am you. If you're sad about it, 
so am I. If you're shamed, so am I. We're one." 

" I deserve harsh words and you make love to me." 

" Live it down as you lived down worse things. Be yourself." 

"'Tis bad advice, for I'm a poor thing. I'll try and be 
better than myself, Ilet. I'll go to God with this an' let Him put 
in my heart what I should do." 

" He'll forgive you. If you've got the God you set such store 
by — and me — what else be going to hurt you ? " 

" I must get right with my conscience, Ilet." 

" D'you mean you did wrong then ? " 

" Not that. I'll never say I did wrong to marry you — an angel 
from heaven that you are — but I did wrong to think of marrying 
her. Yes, without a doubt I wronged her." 

" Well, you wronged her in a way that can't be put right now, 
so you'd best to go on with your life and be patient." 

** To be patient will be the punishment." 

"Don't forget me neither. I can do much, maybe, in this. 
We shall meet some day. She's only a woman, after all's said. 
She might be a mother afore the year's out. Then we shall find 
the chance to do her good. The least get a chance to do the 
greatest good sooner or late. 'Tis only the quickness to see, and 
the want to do the good be generally lacking." 

" We shall have the quickness and the want," he said. 

Neither had taken the converse position into thought ; neither 
had reflected that the powerful can also strike the weak, given 
the quickness to see and the want to do harm. Wolferstan cast 
about how to atone for his wrong-doing and how to punish him- 
self for it. That the punishment might lie in other hands, in 
hands much more eager to inflict punishment than he would 
prove to endure the same, had not occurred to him. He could 
not see the right penance ; he could not conceive of any possible 
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penance in the light of Ilet's love and courage. But there was 
another who knew him as well as Ilet in many particulars, and 
better in some. Her knowledge might have swiftly enlightened 
the Portreeve as to where he would be found most vulnerable. 

Now this man, largely comforted, pressed his wife's hand and 
sank into the deep silence before sleep. He heard her eyelashes 
on the pillow and knew that she still opened and shut her eyes. 
From time to time he felt her responsive pressure on his palm. 
Then he fell into slumber, his heart not unhappy, for the confession 
to Ilet had immensely lightened his mind and her prompt re- 
sponse had made him thankful beyond words and very prayerful 
He was praying, lazily and hopefully, when he became un- 
conscious. 

Presently she slipped her hand from his and turned round. 
Sleep was as yet far from her. She traversed his confession, but 
it only warmed her heart to him. Her nature was above all 
things generous, and the power of gratitude belonged to it. She 
hungered now to take this grief off his shoulders. Many plans 
revolved in her mind, but immediate action was impossible. Her 
child moved in its bed beside her, gave a little yawn and then 
was still. She turned again to her husband, kissed his ear gently 
and snuggled close beside him. She was glad that an oppor- 
tunity had come to do something to help his happiness. Slowly 
sleep mastered her, but no prayerfulness touched her mind. She 
began to think of little, deft, practical b^nnings towards the 
task of reinstating her husband at Bowden. The wedding pro- 
cession would drive past Wolferstan's house on its way to and 
from church, and Ilet wondered if they might venture to put up 
one or two little flags and a garland at their gate, as a sign 
of kindly thoughts. 

So thinking, she fell asleep. Her plans were all based on 
ignorance of the truth. She had never in her life been scorned 
and knew not what such an experience breeds in the heart of the 
proud. Imagination can but faintly picture the depth and height 
of that torment. It must be felt 
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WITH mingled emotions Wolferstan resigned his office 
of Portreeve and left Eridgelstowe^ that he might enter 
ipoQ the larger life that Okehampton offered. 

His house was high up on the hill that climbs to Dartmoor 
rom the little market town below. Behind it ran the road to 
lie artillery camp ; before it spread the expanses of North Devon 
rowned with cloud. Glorious skies sank to that low hori^oii^ 
and all the magic of dawns and sunsets might from this lofty 
region be observed by those who had leisure or love to 
iratch the pictures of the air; but for Wolferstan most of his 
ime was spent among men, or upon the acres that he had 
acquired by Oke river, in the valley near the ancient ruins 
af Okehampton Castle. 

To build was out of the question here, and as only a lease 
of years could be secured, Dodd set to work at his former occu- 
pation of market gardening and perceived that it might presently 
be possible within this sheltered nook to produce ctrtain crops 
ahead of his less fortunate neighbours. 

On Sundays Ilet and he sat after dinner in their little verandah, 
and looked down upon the town nesting far beneath them. 
Then Dodd smoked his pipe and built trustfully upon the shifting 
foundations of future time. 

He had made a littk garden for Ilet, but few things prospered 
at this wind-blown altitude, and the yards of heath and fern that 
he had cleared about the dwelling were presently given over to 
her poultry. They scraped about to the very threshold— a cir- 
cumstance which at first annoyed Wolferstan; but finding that 
the fowls of richer men than he did the same, he ceased to trouble 
. about so trivial a circumstance. 
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*' This, after all, is only a temporaiy home," he said. " Conic 
presentlyi when my foot's well in here and IVe taken my stand 
among the townspeople, well go down the hill into a decai: 
house, IVe got my eye on Widow Westcott*s already* Id the 
course of nature, she might be dropping off just when I'm ready 
to buy." 

** Why, 'tis a mansion^ Dodd ! Ten rooms in it, if one/* ■ 

He puffed and smiled. ■ 

** And why for not ? But no hurry* The pigs arc coming up 
to-morrow, and they can nin on the hiU and cost not a penny- 
Then the shippon will do very well for my horses — I must begin 
to think of getting ' Rover ' in fettle again for the Show. He's 
taken first prize two year running now, and will the third time 
I know anything/' 

*' I wish you'd suffer me to let our front rooms in summer. 
People be always dropping in to ax if we can do it, and *tis throw- 
ing away good money to refuse. There was some military gentJe- 
meo from the camp, come with the last battery, who called oi 
yesterday/' 

" Once for allj no ; and don't name it again," he said sharply" 
** I won't do nothing peddling of that sort, We're past that now, 
and it wouldn't fit in at all with my plans and projects. People 
judge by that sort of things and if I can stand for office down- 
along presently, 'twould be brought up against me very quick 
There's no dignity to it, Ilet, Did I boy the piano at Forde's 
sale for strangers to play on ? No. Twas that yotir little one 
should learn come presently/' ■ 

**As for dignity," she answered, *' there ban't much digni^ 
to empty rooms that might be fetching a pound a week — all 
profit. But since you're set against it, I'll say no more, my dear," 

"There's other things," he continued. *■ 1 don't want to live 
for nought but selfish gain* There's the tithe, Ilet I can't for 
the minute put out a tithe of my money to God's service ; but I 
mean to make it up with a tithe of time* I've got ideas for doing 
good here in my small way, Tm going to start a men's club- 
social. For meeting of an evening and reading the papers, and 
playing a game of bagatelle, and smoking our pipes, 'Tis a great 
enemy of the public house and draws young chaps — especially if 
you can get gentlemen to drop in of an evening and give 'em a 
lecture now and then and enlarge their minds." 
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Tis a good thought and will make people respeci you," 
I hope so. Then the boys. You know how set I am on 
catching 'em young and training them aright." 
"Youli take up a Sunday-school class then?^' 
'• Yes, for certain. And IVe got other ideas that only want 
m^kbg out" 
" m lidp heart an' hand where I can, Dodd," 
** WeO I know it ! There's no quicker way to make people feel 
I kind than to try and do your bit of good among 'em. If they iee 
you going yp alone, they bide cold, and them above don't offer 
I to pull, nor tbem behind to push ; but let folk find you'm hrg- 
hearted and want to better the place so well as yourself, then 
they'll take an interest and be friends worth having.*' 
, •• You come with ail men's good word among 'em*" 
^B He shook his head and relapsed into momentary depression. 
V "Not all." 

r *' I thought 'twas agreed that we'd say nought of that," 
^m *• 1 can't forget, however.^' 

^P "Time be on our side. In the long run 'tis easier for moil 
^ people to forgive than not Come up so far as Black I>own with 
me an' little Henny. I'm taking her lo see her gmn'moUier this 
afternoon/' 

**So I will then, for I want to call on Dick BarkelL Hc't 
agreeable to the idea of a workmen's club, io long aa I nuvcr ank 
him to go near it. If he does, he'll l:>e putting bin free thought 
poison into their minds ; so I've told him the further he kocpi 
away the better Til be pleased/' 

They walked along together through the Cimp and over the 
heath'Clad breast of Black Down. Dodd carried the baby until 
they reached Redavon brook on its journey to Meldon ; then Ilct 
went forward to Fishcombe and her huitbandi keeping to the right, 
presently reached the Barkells' home. 

VVolferstan found Dicky enjoying Sunday leisure. He wa» 
sitting in his shirt-sleeves by the ^re^ smoking, and reading * The 
Service of Man \ 

'' Hullo ! " he said. " What'i the beit newi with you ? How'i 
the club going on?" 

"Slowly but steadily. I've come about it. Draper Kn^pp will 
let us have the top floor over his shop for thirty pound a year, 
so that^s all right ; but would you ask Sir Thomas Orew to be 
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Prudent, as a compliment to him and an advertisematit to 

scheme, or would you just go about among the chaps and do it 
without gentlefolk at all ? " 

" There's to be no politics nor rdigion — ^eh ? " 

" No politics— just social ; as to religion — I want chaps to be ' 
better for coming, certainly," 

Dicky smiled at the fire, 

"YouVe a rum un," he said. "Confess now: you want to 
preach to the poor beggars sometimes of an evening/' 

** Not I — not more than the usual preaching of man to man, 
We all preach, Dicky : our lives are sermons and hold up son 
cause — good or ill — ^that we stand for/* 

'*They would be if we was all above board, no doubt; 
there are lives that preach one thing to the eye, but be only false 
scents, to turn all noses away from the truth of the man^ and 
what he's doing and rutinitig after out of sight, I don't say 'tis 
so with you* I don't say that this social club is to advance your 
own credit and renown. But if 'tis a success, it will do so, unless 
you let others who may be greedy of credit take it/* 

" I don't seek no credit myself/' 

** Well, let it work its own way. Don't get putting your oar in 
and drawing morals and settling what people are to drink. If ^tis 
a good thing, 'twill make for good. Let it stand on its own 
bottom and don't turn away jolly members by playing parson* 
My advice is that all be equal without any patrons or rot of that 
sort. The big-wigs be quite stuck up enough already. How will 
Sir Tommy Carew's name help ? The sheep that would flock to 
that bell-wether ban't worth counting/' h 

"You're bringing in politics now yourself/' said Wolferstan. ^ 

"Not me. Tis you that will if you make that chap your 
President. He hates the name of freedom in any shape or form. 
He'd protect everything — but the poor. You'll start handicapped 
if you stick his name to the show/' 

They talked at considerable length, but Wolferstan and bis 
friend looked at life from standpoints so opposite, that their 
discussion little advanced the project, Dicky was too satirical, 
and presently, when he again returned to the personal view and 
bluntly showed Dodd that perhaps^ after all, his own ultimate 
welfare actuated this enterprise, the rising man got angry. 

" I wish to God you hadn't got such a mean heart," be said. 
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^ Yoa'm frost to my fire when to do good's the matter* Cao't you 
ever credit me with high motives ? " 

* ■ You're a man easily blinded/' answered the other. " You 
came for me to criticize, so 'tis idle to be niflfed with me because 
I'm doing it. i don't say you set out knowing you was going to 
better yourself; but I do say that you never put hand to a tbiug 
that don't tend in that direction. You shout with the loudest 
and you always be found on the side of your inclination. Call 
home a fortnight agone. I met you and asked you to go and see 
old Ferryman, because he was ill and would take it very kind 
in you. You said, * Why don't you go^ Dick?' And I said, 
* Because my way of thought ban't his, and I can't bleat about 
the golden streets and an eternity of happiness — not believing in 
any of that pantomime/ You shrugged your shoulders and said, 
' I'll go if I remember it' Then I said, ' Don't fear that, Dodd, 
Us always remember the unpleasant things. A well -trained 
conscience looks to that. You won't forget it.' Did you forget 
it?" 

Wolferstan's face fell* 

"No," he said '*To be honest with you, I did not forget it" 

*'Didyougof" 

'*No,l didn't^' 

" There you are in a nutshell/' said Dicky mildly. " Forgive 
me, Dodd — ban't no business of mine ; but you challenged it in 
a manner of speaking. As for me, Vm always open to hearing 
the truth about myself* There's nought so interesting — and 
nought so nasty most times." 

"You blame me for wanting to preach ; but 'tis what you're 
always doing in your bitter way. However, I'm not one to flinch 
at the truth or to quarrel with it. How's Ned Ferryman now ? '^ 

" My father was along with him last Tuesday and found him 
better — ^sitting up. Didn't you, my old dear? " 

The younger Barkell shouted the last qnestionj but it did not 
waken his parent, who slept in a high chair by the fire. So 
Dicky flung ^ The Service of Man ' at Abner and prodded him in 
his stomach. 

Whereupon the ancient arose with a start and then groaned, 
for his action had provoked a stab of rheumatism. 

"What's doing ?— What's doing? You, Mr. Wolferstan— 
Portreeve no more — lifted to higher things without a doubt." 
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**The question is — Periyman/' iDternipted Dicky. **I tell 
Dodd the old chap was sitting by the fire on Tti^day when you 

called." 

"So he was, and us had a tell about the hereafter, an* 1 vexed 

un cruel as usual — being all against flesh and blood there, while 
he cleaves to his carcass and swears as be*d not koow hisself 
without it. But, whether or no, he was to bide indoors till 
Doctor's round again this week/* 

Wolferstan rose. 

** What d'you call it from here to his place?" 

** A matter of four mile over the Moor an' six by the road/' 

'*Then Vm off," said the visitor; "an^ when Ilet comes for me, 
which she be going to do on the way back from Mrs. Piercers, 
tell her as I shan*t be home afore supper, because I*m reminded 
of a visit I ought to have paid long ago." 

He departed^ and Dicky rose and picked up his book. 

" Off to cheer up Ned, be he ? " asked Abner. 

" Yes I an* now he'll get the credit of a proper deed ; whereas, 
if there was any honesty wi* the recorders, it did ought to go to 
me," answered his son* 

A thin murmur fell on their ears, and Abner, long trained to 
it, rose and stretched for his hat. He was as skilled in the music 
of the viaduct as a physician in the discords and harmonies of 
the human heart. He knew the sounds of the storm and of the 
various light or heavy, slow or swift trains that played upon that 
mighty harp of steel. 

" There's the mid-day from Lunnon," he said, and crept out to 
see it pass. 
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THE great day of the Okehampton Agricultural Show had 
come again, and fair skies shone upon it. Beyond the 
town northward, in the glades of a park, the exhibition was 
held J and now crowds from outlying villages and the railway 
station climbed up leafy lanes to the entrance. Under the 
shadow of the trees, poor, armless, legless human ruins crawled 
or sat, like maimed flies, while the people dropped occasional 
pennies into their hands. A stump of a man, supported on a 
little trolley with four wheels, played a concertina, Masses of 
many-coloured holiday attires crowded at the entrance* The 
bright blue, pink and white dresses of the girls ; the black coats 
and hats of the gaffers ; the hot violets and reds of the matrons, 
their flaming bonnets and feathers ; the strong, serious, gaiiered 
red and brown men in their market clothes— all swept along 
together, converged at the gate, then scattered over the grounds 
within. 

The hackneys had covered stands, as befitted their dignity; 
the cart'horses were drawn up under a hedge, and their mighty 
Banks presented a glistening series of rotundities in grey and 
black, chestnut and brown. Their manes and tails were tied and 
plaited with bright braid* Beside one indifferent giant, who wore 
the bine badge of victory on his enormous chest, stood the 
owner — a little^ round-faced, sandy- whiskered man, whose coun- 
tenance shone with pride* 

The ring was set in the midst, and the show, with its tents 
and grand stand, stalls and booths, spread snugly round about. 
Flags waved ; a militia band blared at intervals ; the throb and 
grunting of a thrasher persisted, and steam puffed upward from 
Agricultural implements, painted crudely in dazzling scarlet, 
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yellow and blue, with strange arms and claws of wood and steel 
glared barbaric in the sunshine and killed the first faint warmth 
of autumn that already mellowed the dark green of the for^ts. 
The church was not far distant, and a ring of bells added their 
music to the hour. 

Along the stalls the clearly defined odours of horses, oxen and 
sheep passed into each other* Over the kine a fragrance hung, 
and the gentle-eyed, straight-backed cows gained mildly upoR 
their admirers. Here too were little red calves, bright in the 
coat as a new-fallen chestnut^ and noble bulls whose mighty 
breathing and majestic mien suggested knowledge of their 
paternal fame. One little bull, five months old, stood beside 
his father — a huge veteran with a front hke Jove, a chest like 
a battering-ram, hoofs that began to turn upward like Turkish 
slippers, and a ring in his nose. The infant bull was a perfect 
miniature of his enormous sire, and already, albeit a baby, dis- 
played the lordly air of invincible courage and command, the 
grand neck, curly forehead, and stern, sulky eyes of an entire 
animal. There was a suggestion of weight, power and imperious 
will about him that lacked from the humble, cow-shaped steers 
ranged next in their class. 

A strange human figure sat beside the great bull. He was 
in command of it, and the monster represented his life. One 
eye of this old man drooped, his mouth was always opened, and 
his mind was feeble save where the bull was concerned. The 
labourer lived for it, and had no other duty save to attend upon 
this short-tempered but valuable brute* The bull and its business 
formed the whole matter of his existence, and he alone had 
power to control it 

The mares with foal at foot attracted very general admiration, 
and some said that Orlando Slanning ought to have won, with 
a lovely mother and daughter ; but the judges thought otherwisei, 
and OrlandOj who bustled about with the insignia of stewardship, 
was hot and annoyed at his reverse. 

His wife and mother-in-law went together through the tents; 
but Mr Horn showed not much interest in agriculture and con- 
fined his attention to the cattle* 

The shadow of the awnings fell pleasantly and their subdued 
light was grateful after the outer glare. But the h^l and crowd 
within made visitors hasten round and leel not sorry to escape 
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again. Mighty vegetables awaited enthusiasoL Hei« w»t \^^ 
like church candles, lettuces as great as cabbages, cabbdieet with 
wonderful purple hearts, as big as bushes. The magnitude of th« 
spring onions was only forgottai before the immense pfoponk>h« 
of the winter sorts. The turnips were larger still, and their del^ 
cate green fiuied deliciously into the pure white of their Wodi^. 
The carrots and parsnips were spires of red gold and pale |3;old > 
among the French beans the prize went to quality rather ihAH 
size. Some monsters above a foot long were unrewarded ; hyt 
the winners proved of medium size, with shapely pod and delicate 
texture. 

Mrs. Slanning was interested in potatoes. Here they Uy^ 
bursting their silvery skins with fatness, and in all shades of 
colour, from palest brown to purple. Light played on their ailky 
coats and their skins were delicate and transparent as the white 
hand of a girL 

Then came fruit and made a fragrance and a great splash of 
wonderful colour. Red apples, mellow pears, plums yellow and 
blue, grapes black and white, green figs, tomatoes, melons, 
peaches, nectarines and autumn leaves furnished a dazzling, 
glowing harmony in all the season's rich wealth of scarlet and 
gold, russet and purple, orange and lemon. 

Wolferstan took his wife and Henny Pierce round the tents. 
As Secretary of the Show he was exceedingly busy ; and presently 
he meant to drive his horse 'Rover' in the driving class; there- 
fore his leisure was limited. But he enjoyed this part of the 
day's work best, and, as an expert, spent some time with the bee 
products, though he had ceased to show honey himself. 

But first came the cream-bowls, each under its thin, corn-coloured 
crust, and the butter followed. Then the honey appeared in jars 
and sections. The jars showed the three recognized honey- 
colours of amber, tortoiseshell, and the medium tint between. 
A pale honey won first prize, and in the section class Mrs. Horn 
was victorious. From her hives at Bowden came plump and 
lovely comb, well filled to the edge, with just a rich glint of 
golden light showing through the translucent wax. 

The band played merry measures; the people buzzed round 
the show ring, as class after clatB name forth for judgment ; the 
beer tent was never empty. '^k vanquished there : big 

holes were made in the jes ; various utterances 
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of praise or censure, according to the point of view, were directed , 
against the judges and their awards. 

Large interest centred in the driving competition^ and most of ' 
those who knew him, hoped that Wolf erst an would win the 
Okehampton Union Silver Challenge Cup outright * Rover' had 
two victories to his credit, and only required one more to seem* , 
the trophy permanently. 

After luncheon the trials in this class began, and llet sto 
and watched her husband harness his horse. Dodd felt hopeful, 
but a circumstance tended much to mystify him, and he called 
his wife's attention to the official catalogue. 

After preliminary announcements and mention that the cup 
offered for the driving class was at present in possession of 
Mr. D. Wolferstan^ there came the list of competitors. 

** I know something about all of them," said Dodd^'* all but 
the last/' 

llet read; "Mrs. Orlando Slanning* Chestnut Mare, * Flying 
Fox \ six years/' 

" Something new ? *' she asked. 

** Quite^ — so far as I know;*' 

He inquired of another competitor, who was just harnessirig 
his horse^ and the man answered that he also had never beard of 
^Flying Fok\ 

** If she comes from * Slanning's ', 'twill be all right, no doubt," 
he added; *'but she must be something out of the common to 
beat your * Rover V 

** Shell drive herself, I reckon," said Dodd 

"Female like : 'tis to show herself more than the boss, I 
dare say," said the other. 

Presently Wolferstan spoke to his wife again, 

** I wish she hadn't entered, all the same — not for this competi-, 
tion, I'm pretty safe with * Rover *, and if g a pity," 

** Could you drop out ? '* 

" ' Drop out ' ! Not likely now. The cup is mine if I 
to-day. And the horse better than ever he was." He patted his" 
steed —a useful, iron-grey gelding of fourteen hands* 'Rover* 
had some good blood in him and enjoyed an honourable local 
reputation. He looked exceedingly well and his coat sbooe, 

"Mr. Toms reckons to beat you with his ' Elastic Mary V' said 
llet. " She've come on a lot since last year." 
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' Not be I Sbe*s all right, and she has come on ; \m{ ^hi* \^m\\ 
live with * Rof«r '. Now 'tis time." 

I!e£ held the horse's head ; then Dodd jnmprti hi 
took the reins and joined the row of dog cm u cnln 

In the arena aU eyes rounded to reverence before I ho hjhh ifti Ic 
of two little dapper, clean-shaved and bright-eyed nirii ih\p 
was clad in grey ; the other in light brown. Both wort? gAilrti^ 
white stocks and hard, flat -brimmed hats of iip|tritvc^il huri^ 
pattern that matched their clothes ; both were the inrmnttium nl 
smartness, keenness and equine knowledge* Their frtmc c>itcmk<t 
beyond the west, and one came from Cornwall, the other inni\ 
Devon, They were the judges of the hunters ant! hacks* Their 
eyes penetrated the horses. They saw more than wny tvtlicir two 
pairs of eyes on the ground. They seldom differed tor a nuntit^nt. 
From walk to trot, from trot to gallop, the classes went ; nnd 
they followed every movement. Then tljcy themselves wauld 
solemnly mount ; and the stirrups usually had to be taken up for 
them, because they were very short. To sec thetn on horseback 
was most instructive j they appeared more at home there than on 
foot* Having themselves trotted and galloped^ they would 
dismount, feel down fore-legs, touch heaving flanks, and some- 
times order saddles off that they might the better judge. They 
were always cheerful and smiUng. They worked exceedingly hardi 
and not a sportsman present would have doubted the justice of 
their verdicts. But men are not always sportsmen under the 
strain of disappointment* An irate owner of a big bay who got 
second prize but felt himself sure of first in the open competition 
for hunters, flung down his red rosette and rode off, uttering 
loud protest Some laughed, some hissed his temper* The judges 
were not perturbed. Already their eyes were fixed on the next 
class as it filed into the ring* They were both breeders; both 
lived on their knowledge and understanding of the horse. Nor 
did they lack humour. Sometimes, always smiling, they asked a 
competitor who showed much daylight to 'get a little nearer his 
hoss ' : sometimes they exchanged professional asides which con- 
vulsed with merriment those privileged to hear them* Nerve 
and good temper especially belonged to them ; they exercised 
their knowledge to the full, took infinti to be just, and so 

upheld their reputation as men oi ack and hunter 

circles* 
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Now came jingling of buckles, dull jolting of wheels over the 
turf, and thud of hoofs. Eight traps revolved round the judges ; 
eight drivers performed to the best of their powers. The com- 
petitors were already on the move when Mrs. Slanning appeared, 
and Dodd, at the other side of the ring, heard a shout of 
applause. Primrose drove a much more stylish vehicle than any 
other now rn the ring. It was light and lofty, and of perfect 
make. The impassive driver in tailor* made tweeds, the bright 
chestnut horse and the trap with wheels that glittered like 
gossamers as they turned, made a fair picture and awoke enthusi- 
astic criticism, Orlando listened to various congratulations and 
the judges were alert, for this was to be no walk over for the 
familiar * Rover ^ Indeed, that good iron-grey did not shine 
by contrast with the new competitor. From the rest he held 
his own handsomely and must have beaten them, as Dodd 
believed j but * Flying Fox ' was a great mare and did honour to 
famous parents. With the new cart behind her and the lovely | 
woman driving, she made a very beautiful picture, stepped like a 
machine! so that her feet scarcely seemed to touch the ground, 
and proved herself faster, fairer to see, grander of action than 
anything in the ring. She was a better mover and more sym- 
metrical than the gelding. 

Wolferstan looked up as ' Flying Fox ' passed ' Rover \ and a 
glance told him the truth. He was going at his best pace and 
his horse doing all that it could do ; but the mare slipped past 
like a sunbeam and he knew that she had won. He stopped 
at the grand stand and drew up in line with the other competi- 
tors. It was an admission of defeat j but for once in a way no 
possibility of doubt existed. The crowd had already anticipated 
the verdict* 

The gallant little judges bowed, took off their hats to Primrose, 
and congratulated her on her steed. They knew all about 
* Flying Fox' and her parents. Then they spoke amiably to 
Wolferstan^ and expressed a sportsmanlike regret that he had not 
brought off the cup. Amid cheers Orlando, in the capacity of 
steward, carried his wife the blue rosette, while another official 
handed a red favour to Wolferstan. Once, with heightened 
colour and a brief smile, the winner drove round the ring ; then 
she vanished, * Rover ' alsoi according to etiquette, trotted round 
as winner of second place ; but there were no eyes for him, and 
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Wolferstan was glad, for his face could not hide the disappoint- 
ment of his heart. 

Soon Dodd had returned to the secretary's tent ; and there the 
owner of another horse condoled with him. 

" Yet I can't say I'm sorry altogether," he added, " for, to tell 
you the truth, the Union will be glad the cup's not won out- 
right." 

The trophy in question stood on a pedestal at hand ; and now 
Slanning entered with his wife and some friends to see it. 
Primrose kept her back to the secretary's table and none paid 
any attention to Wolferstan, but gathered round the prize. It 
was of silver and stood eighteen inches high. The art of the 
thing belonged to a mean and garish order. A wreath sur- 
rounded the bas-relief of a trotting pony. A list of winners' 
names was inscribed upon it, and Wolferstan's had twice been 
cut there. 

" How hideous it is," said Mrs. Slanning. " What shall I do 
with it ? 'Tis too ugly for anything." 

'' Oh, you can hide it in some comer," suggested a friend. 

Then Primrose whispered a word to her husband, who turned 
to Wolferstan. 

" Will you let it be known that * Flying Fox ' is for sale, please, 
Mr. Secretary?" he said. 

" For sale ? Yes ; it shall be put down in the report." 

" For sale ! " cried Mrs. Horn. ** You don't mean you're going 
to get rid of the best horse in the show. Primrose 1 " 

"I don't like her, mother," she said coldly. "She's good 
enough, but — I'm tired of her." 

" You're only had her three months I " 

"She's for sale, however." Then Primrose turned to her 
husband. 

*' You'll bring that atrocity home with you ? " she said. 

"The cup— yes." 

A moment more and she had left the tent with her friends. 

That night, after dark, Ilet and Dodd, from their home on the 
hill, looked down into Okehampton and heard the fun of the fair 
wafted up to them across darkness. The folk shouted and sang, 
the lights glittered and twinkled, steam * roundabouts ' whirled and 
their music brayed. 
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'* I'm glad of it," said Ilet " I'm ri^^t glad the won and yoa 
was second. Whafs the beautiful cup to us? Nought compved 
with her friendship. This may be the first step." 

" The first step— yes," he said ; " but how to firiendship ? This 
was done on purpose to knock me out of the cup. It was planned 
against me with forethought." 

" Don't think that," she begged. << Twas all in the honest way 
of horse against horse in open competition." 

"Then why for did she sell * Flying Fox' the next minute? 
One of the judges bought it on the spot the moment he heard 
'twas for sale." 

" She's rich now, and you know what whims us all have. Try 
to think 'twas plain dealing, Dodd, till you know different; or 
better still, go your way and don't think about it at all" 

** Thaf s the best advice," he said 
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*HE land that Wolferstan had rented in the valley promised 
wellj and already, without unreasonable hopefulness, he 
looked forward and counted his gains. The passage of six months 
and the return of another summer brought fine crops to reward 
him, and his peas, as he foretold, were the first in the local 
markets. 

The ground extended on the north side of the river beneath the 
ruins of Okehampton Castle and beyond. It sloped southerly and 
was snugly hemmed in to the north and east, Westerly of his 
limits, lay a long and level tract of heath and furze where targets 
for rifle practice stood* The place was a good distance from his 
home, but neither Dodd nor Ilet made much of the hill between 
and after a long day on the earth below, he was always glad to 
climb aloft to the more open and invigorating site of his house. 

Of the Slannings Wolferstan saw no more after the Agricultural 
Show. At Christmas Orlando^s father died, and his mother left 
the mill and took a house at Tavistock. Then Primrose and her 
husband went into residence ; and predictions were not verified, 
for the new master of ' Slanning's ' settled very steadily to work 
and carried on his business after the tmdition of sensible ancestors. 

Orlando and his wife both rode to hounds and were usually 
seen at any local festivity ; but none spoke ill of them. They 
were popular and generous* 

When his workmen^s club was inaugurated, Wolferstan luul 
ventured on a letter to the young miller. He set out the ad- 
vantages of the institution and begged for a subscription. But 
his letter received no answer and he knew that the Slannings 
were still his enemies. 

The fact galled him, and friendly responses to his appeal from 
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other quarters did not serve to lessen his irritation. Ilet herself 
could not do so. He mourned the position and troubled how to 
retrieve it. That Sknning now stood high in public esteem was 
also to his innermost heart a wrong. He did not resent it ; but 
he could not understand it. 

Abner Earkell and his son came to Sunday dinner at Wolfer- 
stan\ and the theme formed matter for comment 

**Full of mystery the world is," said Dodd. "Who would 
have thought now that man — so wild and silly as he was — should 
have risen to the occasion when his father died, and suddenly 
developed such sense — eh ? " 

" It's his wife— not him,*' said Ilet, and Mr, Barkell the elder 
nodded* 

"Not a doubt of it* Tis often the saving act of a fool to 
take a sensible woman. Her head is responsible for everything. 
A chap don't suddenly begin to do the wise thing after he's be^ 
used for five an' twenty years to do the foolish, without a sudden 
tight hand on the reins. Why, to see him in church o^ Sundays 
at Btidgetstowe — always a black coat now, they tell me. And 
takes the dish round just as seemly as ever you did, Dodd." M 

'* His wife, of course." 1 

** Still fond of soldiering^ however," said Ilet. " I seed bis 
name wi' Captain afore it not long since." 

"But no childer yet. That's his thorn, you may bet your 
life," said Abner. 

"Maybe she's not cut out for a mother," declared Dickyp 
"They don't all like 'em." J 

Abner laughed. ■ 

"Then shell resist 'em without a doubt. Her will's law at 
* Slanning's ', an' she won't let child-bearing interfere with horse- 
manship—such a great one for sport as her." 

" Tis to do her husband a wrong, however," argued Dodd. 

'*As to that," answered Dicky, who loved such problems, 
"you open a big question. Women's a right to be heard in that 
matter. Us oughtn't to force mothership on 'em, if they'n 
against it." 

"Stuff!" answered Abner. "No woman's a right to deny 
fathership to her husband. Chaps like you would take every- 
thing out of the hands o' God an' leave Him nought to do but 
watch you running the whole earth. An' a proper hell of a mess 




lext generation- 
generation at all after your muddling. Childer be the Lord's 
affair, an' youVe no right at all to interfere with it. Tis our 
job to sow the seed, and His Almighty business to order the 
crops." 

" Hark to him ! " said Dicky. 

" He's right/' answered Dodd. ** Tis every man^s work to be 
fruitful an' multiplyi Dick — ^though you shirk your duty so 
terrible," 

"What's the sense of plunging into a job you know you'm not 
fitted for ? " asked Richard. " What's the use of turning a good 
bachelor into a bad father?*' 

" You'd banish all fight and battle and difficulty out of Hfe, if 
you could, Tis little better than cowardice in you to live the life 
you do." 

''That's what IVe told him these ten years/' said Dicky's 
father, ** Life would be a paltry business if every man sheltered 
himself behind the single state," 

*'To put it on a higher plane," said Dodd, ** how are you goiag 
to get ripe for usefulness in the next worlds if you hide away in 
this one an' never let the fire of trial and trouble ripen you ? " 

The signalman looked at him curiously, but did not answer. 
He was reflecting on Wolferstan's own life, 

** Discipline/' continued Dodd — " surely the discipline of the 
world is vital. The discipline of pain, and of grief, and of fail- 
ure — that's the worst discipline of all." 

** There's one worse/' said Dicky, '* the discipline of hearing a 
well-meaning man preaching." 

He laughed, but nobody else did- Then he grew serious* 

'* If you want to taik about lofty things, I'm your man ; but us 
never start from the same standpoint and us never agree. You 
say the world's run right and nought happens that ban^t planned 
and provided for* 1 say the world's a welter of chance and 
luck, and it won't work smoother and fairer till mankind grow 
Kser/' 

" ** You'd rule out all difficulty and risk, and make this world 
heaven. Don't we want training to make men of us ? Don't we 
want the threat of the Eternal Anger to keep us right? Ban't 
we children all, an' why should the Heavenly Father spare the rod 
more than the earthly father should ? Trial and temptation are 
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put of the H^venly wisdcmi. U e call for a deal of bradng 
here^ Dick, afore we are stiong enough for the work of the next 
world ; be sure of ihat," declared Dodd. 

" I say Dougbt against that," answered the other* " Brace us 
an' harden us by all means. But look at it Does a father teach 
his child to swim in a sea full of sharks? Does a mother let 
her little one take his first waking lessons oo a level crossing 7 
Failure be good enough training, as you said just now ; 'tis the 
highest form of discipline, I grant, and makes for manliness and 
patience and charity* But look at the penalty your great God puts 
on failure. Must we risk hell to giet to heaven ? Be the price of 
failure in the earthly race to be eternal damnation ? Tis foolery 
to talk so. Couldn't He hit on no happier device to make us ripe 
for glory than perdition ? Do you think 'twas a God's idea to set 
hdlt like a man-trap, at the gate of heaven ? Every man's bom 
sinless — you'll grant that, I suppose. Then why don't youtj 
loving God keep him so ?" ■ 

'* No man is tempted of God," answer^ Dodd* 

"Then why do He let the Devil tempt us? It comes back to 
His deliberate work, if He's all-powerful But if tha^e*s to be 
hell, you've got to drop your Almighty, for almighty He*s not 
while one soul's lost — ^mind that." 

"Hell ban't wlut it was,'* answered Wolferstan* "There's i 
good deal of attention been paid to that subject by learned men 
lately, and new translations of the Scriptures have thrown a lot of 
light on the matter. There's not the old reason for mankind to 
fear, I believe." 

Abner fired up at this, 

" You mind what youVe about, Dodd/* he said* ** Them fts 
play with hell fire in this world may be the first to feel the bite of 
it in the next. Mind you don't wake up after death to a very 
painful astonishment. Tis about the worst use for an idle man 
as ever I heard tell of : to get playing with the Book, and a sure 
sign that Satan's busy as ever he was. Any fool can see his game. 
Once he gets the world to think there's no such country as heU, 
an' the place will be full Let every man stick to hell as don't 
want to go there : that's my advice/* 

The old man had become very excited. He spat into the fire 
and lighted his pipe again. 

^* From my point of view," said Dicky, *' 'tis good news to hear 
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they are knocking the stuiing out of the place. All ihe samei us 
freethinkers would rather like to know how much of the Bihle's 
going to be left when they learned men have done with it. I 
suppose the parsons will keep enough to earn their living by. But 
if they let much more of it slip through their fingers, the world 
will wake up some fine day and ask the black-coats what they be 
there for, and tell 'em it's got a better use for the millions of money 
they draw/' 

" I don't like to hear you talk so lightly," rejoined Wolfersian* 
** Religion is food and drink to llet and me ; and well you know it.** 
" Then I m sorry I spoke,*' answered the railway-man, ** An* I 
hope your particular brand will last out your time, Dodd." 
I "You'll come to know better yourself yet, Richardj" replied 

L Wolferstan, **if you only look at it with an open mind/* 
K ** Perhaps I shall" 

^r " All the same, an open mind's a silly mind, so far as I can see,*' 
said llet. ** What's the use of shifting to every wind that blows ? 
As parson says in nearly every sermon he preaches^ where will you 
get anything better or more comforting, or more like to help you 
in the hard trials of life ? " 

**Let Dicky face some of the hard trials," declared Dodd, 
"then he'll come to see he wants help in them, like the rest of us* 
His foggy ideas won*t be any use then,*' 
Mr, Barkell the elder heaved a great sigh, 
" If I thought thicky boy would ever be led up to marriage and 
Christianity, Fd give five pounds," he said^ *'an' gladly go without 
1 all that money means.'* 

L^ ** Thank you, father," answered Dicky* " You*re a good old 

^Bnmple soul, an' a credit to all you believe, I will say* And you 

^can mind this, when you'm gloomy about me an* my reckless ways ; 

that so long as your God*s all-powerful, I'm as safe as the best of 

I us* Granted the great Workman up aloft, then surely we be all 

useful tools to His hand and all lit for some piece of work. If 

He's there, He uses all of us to our proper tasks. Every tool 

don't want a sharp edge, remember*" 

They went into Okehampton presently^ drank tea with the 
mother of John and Thomas Ball^ then walked through the 
valley and visited Dodd's vegetable ground, 

Old Barkell waded about among the green stuff cheerfully, and 
praised everything, but reserved his highest enthusiasm for the 
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ingredients of salads. In his head he puzzled how to put a hint 
tactfully and solved the problem with success. 

" My, what cos lettuces ! Never seed the like. Tis a master- 
piece of gardening. An' the spring onions also. The/li 
gladden many a rheumatic heart, Dodd, and add life to the 
blood of them as crunches their teeth on 'em." 

"Never heard that lettuce was good for rheumatics," said 
Wolferstan. But already his hand went to his waistcoat pocket 
for a penknife. 

"My dear soul, 'tis better than any doctor's trade. Green 
stuff, straight from the earth, do calm my pangs something 
wonderful. Won't grow up-along in our garden ; but Dicky will 
tell you I'm a regular rabbit at it when I get the chance — ban't I, 
my son ? " 

"Why don't you ask outright an' have done with it?" said 
Richard. 

*^ What a chap ! Where's your manners to ? " answered Abner. 
" I wouldn't demean myself, I'm sure. Such stuff ban't for us; 
but I dare say if Dodd have got a little scrubby old root or two 
as the slugs have spoiled, he'll be so kind . . . No — no— not them 
prize specimens! Ban't fair to your family, Dodd. They'm 
worth twopence apiece, if not more." 

" You're very welcome," said the grower. " An' glad I'll be to 
think they do you good." 

Abner wagged his head. 

" A proper neighbour ! " he said. " My mouth's watering to be 
on to 'em a'ready. Makes me leery to look at 'em." 

He took out his handkerchief and tied up three large lettuces. 
Then he handed them to Dicky. 

They walked beside the river presently, for Dodd and his wife 
were going to see Mrs. Pierce and bring Ilet's child back. 
As often as they would let her, the old woman took charge of 
little Henny from Saturday till Monday, so that Dodd might 
carry Ilet for some outing at the week end. 

As they went, there passed them suddenly the Slannings. 
The road by the stream was narrow and all moved shoulder to 
shoulder for a moment. Then Orlando and his wife walked for- 
ward toward Okehampton. He whistled when fifty yards away, 
and a big spaniel broke from a brake by the water, shook his 
coat, and paddled after his master 
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Abner ddiberately stood still and eyed the Slannings with 
unaffected interest The rest of the party fell upon a few 
moments of silence after they had got out of earshot 

" Come on, father, can't e ? What are you staring at ? " said 
Dicky sharply. 

The old man beamed. 

" At a damn fine woman, Dick. To think of that — ^just after 
we'd been telling about *em ! My, those pretty women — ^what 
an air goeth with 'em ! 'Tis just nature in 'em calling all the 
world to look an' admire." 

" She wears wonderfully, to be sure," said Ilet " For my part 
I never seed such a beautiful creature afore — even in a picture." 

"The 'aughty chin of her!" murmured old BarkeU. "Did 
you mark how she flirteth her hind clothes like a wag-tail? 
She'm a lovely piece, an' hath lovely garments, without a 
doubt" 

" Shame upon you, father," said Dicky. 

"Don't care who hears me say so," answered the veteran. 
" We old sparks know a thing or two ; an' for my part I hope 
a fine female will always cheer my heart when my eyes fall upon 
her ! Why for not ? As for childer, 'twill be a wrong to the race 
if she withholds 'em — a comely an' a roomy woman as ever 
gladdened the heart of man." 

His weak eyes twinkled. But a great silence fell on the rest 
of the company, and when Ilet began to talk to Richard of 
indififerent matters, Dodd still remained buried in his own 
thoughts. His wife stole a glance at him from time to time, yet 
did not speak to him, for she saw that darkness was upon his 
spirit 

The Slannings had passed him as if he were dust. He felt in- 
sensibly the difference of their orders. As a bachelor he was 
Primrose Horn's equal and behaved as such. As a married man 
it seemed that he was not What had happened to cause this 
difference? He felt it, but could not define it. This man 
groimd corn for his living; and he, for his living, grew roots. 
Wherein did one calling stand socially higher than the other? 
Examined critically, he brought the difference down to financial 
details ; but he knew that they were paltry details and unworthy 
of a man's thought Yet he dwelt upon them. Their very 
smallness comforted him. 
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The gulf of enmity fixed between him and Primrose SlaBningl 
did not trouble him sit this season. He hoped that some day 

something might happen to bridge it, and enable the families at 
least to meet with outward amity ; but on this Sunday walk the 
subtle sense of social inferiority struck him as a greater thing. 
He caught himself regretting his company. He wished that he 
had not given Mr- Earkell the lettuces^ for their aspect, bulging 
out of the old man's white Sunday handkerchief in Dick/ij 
hand, was homely* 

Returning in the evening with Ilet and her child to his house,! 
he spoke^ and she knew at once that the remark was his comment] 
on the meeting in the valley, 

** You must get a new gown for Sunday wear, Ilet. I don't 
note these things and don^t care a button for 'em ; but I want 
you to look hke — like the best of 'em, when we're out walking 
together. I shall take up a paper for you — one of them women's 
papers full of pictures. We mustn't be above our equals in this 
matter, A pretty woman owes it to her state to have gay 
clothes/* 

His wife smiled under cover of the darkness. 

*'So I will then,'* she said "Fine feathers make fine birds [| 
but I can never be as lovely as her, Dodd, and you mustn't hope 
for it." 

He uttered an exclamation of annoyance* 

** What has she got to do with the matter ? She's older than 
youj and there never was a spark of soul in her face that I could 
see. You are more beautiful by far. If you had worn her 
clothes " 

" No— no, Dodd, that's nonsense, and 'tis silly of you to think 
such things. They keep three indoor servants at Slanning^s. 
One of 'em I know, and " 

**Then you oughtn't to,** he said, ** And I'll thank you nof to 
know her, Ilet, We must draw the line somewhere. You want 
to help me, not hinder me, surely ? " 

" You know which I do," 

*' Yes, indeed. You're my everything, Ilet/' J 

" Be frank always then/* she said* ** Don't let any cloud come' 
between us, because that would kill me. If I don^t please you, 
Dodd, tell me, and I'll alter it— anything/' 
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"Please me! I tfaonk God km jaa cwaj time I go on my 
kneesy" he ansiiered. 

"I bant wofth that ; but socfa a baahj thing as I am, FiFe no 
thought odier than jon, Dodd, and no widi different to your 
wishes." 

'"Tis mj hi^^iert blesBng to know it," he answered. "Nooght 
can hurt us way deep so long as we'm one heart and souL" 



CHAPTER V 

PATRIOTISM 

A NOTHER year passed and memory of bygone time began 
Xx to dull for Dodd Wolferstan. He throve and was becoming 
a personality at Okehampton. But Bridgetstowe men claimed 
him and were proud of him and his doings. In after days he 
looked back to the dawn of the third year of his married Ufe as 
among the brightest periods that he had known. Then it was 
that success begot indifference to everything but religion. 
Faith was now at its height with him, and he took no step 
without consulting, achieved no success without thanking, 
Providence. 

On a high summer day certain annual rifle competitions were 
being held at the ranges adjoining his land, and Dodd, weary of 
the eternal rattle of the guns and ringing noise of the bullets on 
the targets not a quarter of a mile from him, made haste to finish 
his work. There had been protests in local journals as to the 
narrow and restricted limits of the range, and Wolferstan was not 
the only man who hoped that the targets would soon be moved 
and a new site found for them upon the Moor. Squads of volun- 
teers and militiamen were always tramping past his ground, and, 
though he said no word, he suspected the latter of some annoying 
thefts. He had a row of young apple trees just coming to bear- 
ing, and their first crop of fine fruit disappeared mysteriously in a 
night. He was therefore hopeful that the military might be 
banished from the valley, and had even written a letter to the 
Okehampton journal indicating a very suitable tract of the Moor 
for rifle practice. 

It happened that firing ceased soon after Dodd left his market 
garden and then one or two mounted men in uniform and a lady, 
also on horseback, approached from the ranges. By the foremost 
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■BBL He Wlf M. .liMUKl, gim' C|tJll 

some toadi of praipcnl|r abost fHOii and dov he addressed tiie 
rider. 

** I jort sjii lift! Mc. WotfiEntan go ficst : because^ of coiuse^ 
there's no cafl to tiooble faim or an jbo dj for nothing. Bm 
bosnes is I w itinfw Xov, if foa please to cast your cje across 
to them tiee% in a fine with the old rains op ofer, jooll see where 
my groimd ends agnntf the hilL* 

" Under the hi^ bank diere ? ' 

** Five hundred jards from where us be standing, or ma j be 
four-seventy. Tis a narrow strips as you see, hemmed by the 
river, but ftit as the back of your hand if his trees and beaapoks 
an' stuff was taken dSJ* 

Orlando Sbiming turned back and spoke to one who rode 
beside his wife. 

" hook here, Cckmel ; here we are. The straight bit to the 
trees — simply an eitetision of the old nu^e, if we move it to 
the rig^t Then you get aU you want and more." 

The soldier eyed the ground critically. 

<* It is so," he said. ''But would it be safe?" 

"Absolutely. The high ground swells up immediately behind 
and makes a natural barrier. No bullet could go fifty yards 
beyond the targets unless a man fired into the air." 

" 'TIS a sort of hanging wood, your honour/' explained Dodd 
Wolferstan's landlord. 

Then Primrose spoke. 

"The alternative is Dartmoor, and that has so many dis- 
advantages. Here the men can get upon the ranges in twenty 
minutes from the station." 

The others agreed. 

"I must tell you there's no question of renting, Captain 
Slanning," said Mr. Thatcher, the owner. " I covenanted accord- 
ing with Mr. Wolferstan. Tis clear between us that he has first 
refusal to rent and the right to hold on to the ground for four 
years more without increasing rent. But selling's another matter. 
There's nothing against me selling the ground. Of course 'tis 
valuable land. You see the tilth he's got it in, and you know the 
wonders he does wi' spring vegetables and such-like." 

" Government will go to the Duchy and rent a bit of the Moor 
cheap," prophesied Slanning's commanding officer. 
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** But Government would be very ghd if some public sjjirited^ 
man secured this ground for the range?*' asked Primrose, 

"Delighted, of course. The War Office would thank him? 
There have been some noble things done by private individuals 
since the cry for rifie ranges/' 

^* Then look to me," said Orlando. ** Yes, my wife and I are 
one in this matter, and if experts agree this is just what is wanted, 
1 — or rather we— will give it to the nation." 

" How is the law? *' asked Primrose* 

** Well, I got Lawyer Newcombe to run over my deed last night,^ 
answered Thatcher* *' He drawed it, and 'tis crystal clear, like 
all his writings It stands thus : Mr. Wolferstan*s got the right 1 
the land for four year more ; and, if I sell it, he must have fin 
refusal of purchase." 

Orlando's face felL 

'' But hang it, this is a national matter. He can't stand up and 
insist on growing his rotten cabbages on ground that is wanted for 
the Service ? '' 

"Was any price ever mentioned for this land?" asked 
Primrose. 

Mr. Thatcher hesitated* The soldiers, realizing that delicate 
questions now asked for delicate answers, edged their horses away 
and went out of earshot. 

" As to price — business is business," said Mr. Thatcher, " I 
doubt Dodd Wolferstan could buy it; but if *twas a question 
of buying or going, he'd make an effort to borrow the money 
somehow." 

"What is it worth?" 

"What 'twill fetch, ma'am." 

"* Ah 1—1 see. You are not going to be patriotic, Mr. Thatcher." 

" I don't say that ! 1 don't say that ! " 

*^ Suppose now, being a leading man at Okehampton and a keen 
old volunteer yourself, that you met my husband and shared the 
glory of handing this ground over to the National Rifle Associa- 
tion. Wouldn't that be to your eternal credit ? " 

Mr. Thatcher looked very sly. 

"Trust Farmer Horn's darter to be a woman of business,'' 
he said. 

" Of course I am. Suppose now that you say the ground ii 
worth two thousand pounds, and we offer you fifteen hundred 
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pounds, and you put five hundred pounds to it out of your own 
pocket? Then you are a patriot for evermore/' 

** But if Wolferstan is to buy, then you would expect the whole 
of the money from him, for there's nothing patriotic in cabbages," 
added Orlando* 

** You can't well refuse,'* continued Primrose quietly. "Even 
if we offer the same as he does, you can't refuse, Mr. Thatcher. 
For that matter, when he hears the excellent purpose to which the 
land is to be put, perhaps Mr, Wolferstan will make no difficulty/' 

" Don't you think that, ma'am ! Why, he's sunk a little fortune 
here. 'Tis his backbone like. He's getting out a catalogue come 
autumn, and going to advertise his seeds and roots* HeVe got 
a new cross onion called * Okchampton Castle ' that he's going to 
put on the market in a year's time. 'Twill be the very mischief 
for him to clear out. You've got him against you^ — be sure of 
that,'^ 

'* How unfortunate, poor man," said Primrose, ** But, you see, 
straight shooting is more important than even a new onion. And 
Okehampton has such a name for patriotism. The past history of 
it is full of great deeds." 

♦* I'll visit him," said Mr. Thatcher. " 111 have a tell about 
it this night. I shall give him first refusal, according to the 
documents; but as to whether I'll have a hand in it — I'll say 
nothing." 

" Don't know that I want you to — really," answered Slanning. 
** For some things Vd rather do it single-handed. However, 
that can be looked into later. Let us hear what the gardener 
says as soon as possible/' 

Husband and wife rode off together, and Mr» Thatcher re- 
turned homeward. He had not the least intention of being 
patriotic. To him local or even national praise was tinkling 
brass and worthless. He merely desired to see whether Wolfer- 
stan or Slanning would pay most for his land; and upon that 
question he fell httle uncertainty. 

Slanning was now out with his corps, and overflowed with 
martial enthusiasm, as he did once a year when the period of 
training recurred. He rode part of the way home with his wife, 
and they discussed the pending enterprise from a private point 
of view. Such a purchase showed two aspects, and the idea had 
originated with Primrose and not her husband. 
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'lE*s a jolly big thing/' he said, **but all the same, if yoa 1^ 



really like it— for ; 



It would 1 1 



In figures 1 suppose it means 
Wolferslan can only borrow 



own reasons — so do i tor mma 
open people^s eyes. Why, Parhament has thanked public- spirited 
people for much less, * Munificent gift ', ^jatriotism ', * Im; 
interests', and all that" 

She nodded. 

** It's a frightful score off him too, Prim ; and the beauty of it 
is that he canH say a word, All the same, he'll see through it.'' 

She laughed. 

" It would be waste of money and thought if he didn't. He's 
getting such a big man now, that it's worth beginning," 

" By God !"^talk about a spider being patient ! But suppose 
after all he doesn't see the point? That would be an awful 
sell/' 

" He'll see the point, and feel it ; and the beauty of the 
arrangement is that nobody else can. The more he grumbles, 
the less people will syrapathi2e with him. Only one other person 
is likely to be annoyed. That is my father* But we canH 
help it,^' 

" He's such a Little Englander. 
about two thousand ? " 

'^Yes — or more, if necessary. 
up to a point that would still leave him able to work the land at ] 
profit. He's got nothing to borrow ouj I imagine, except hi^' 
produce." ^M 

" Well, we shall see how he shapes," ^^ 

*' It will be rather a sharp surprise, for he^l think all is over 
by this time. I know so well what is in his mind when he gives 
the past a thought." 

** What a brain youVe got ! " fl 

** He thinks that the little reverse at Okehampton Show, whefi^ 
I took the cup, was my revenge ! He says to himself * How like 
a woman to plot that and carry it through ! Now she's comforted 
by the thought that she scored off me and took the cup I had as 
good as won.' He thinks that was the end instead of the be- 
ginning* He's had three years* grace. Now we can lay on the— 
hounds.'^ fl 

" It's a terrific revenge, 
with him—eh ? " 



You*ll take his ground and have done 



' You're as bad as he is ' What a short memory youVe golj 
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Orlando. Done with him ! Have we done with the fox when 
he breaks cover? I'm just picking up the reins ! " 

"Poor devil!" said Orlando. He knew a good deal more 
about Primrose now than when he married her ; but he loved her 
no less. She had immensely strengthened and fortified his own 
position. Happily for himself, he was of the sort that is good 
material for a stronger hand. He never ceased to be himself — 
impulsive, silly, vain, large-hearted ; but her skill evoked some 
new melody from the instrument. She brought out the best, 
concealed the worst, and found him a man in every way well suited 
to her. Their tastes were much akin, and she could always keep 
him in a good temper. To preserve the fire of enmity burning in 
him against any human thing was more diflicult ; but this also 
she accomplished, and Slanning, to please her, when she had gone 
out of her way to please him, would still blaze out into spurious 
wrath about Dodd Wolferstan. Yet the prosperous world and his 
own easy fortune did much to make him gentle and large-hearted, 
so that sometimes Primrose felt that even her strength would not 
be equal to overcoming his inertia in all directions. Morally his 
code was lax, but to do anything unsportsmanlike instantly 
shocked him, and a proposal in that direction had certainly 
wakened the most stubborn resistance of which he was capable. 
This she knew, and was far too wise to inflict any unnecessary 
strain. But the time to strike grew ripe and the weapon was in 
her hand. Utmost deftness marked her choice. Twice, quite 
alone, she had visited Wolferstan's nurseries and satisfied herself 
of their relation to the rifle-ranges. The event recorded was the 
result As to price, she knew the exact financial position of her 
husband, and was aware that he might easily accomplish the sale 
without hurt to himself. The sum involved represented half of 
her own marriage jointure. 

Primrose left Orlando at the edge of the camp on Bridget 
stowe Common. He rode to his tent and she proceeded to 
' Slanning's,' where the mill lay some miles distant, on the little 
river Lew. 

And that night Mr. Thatcher climbed up tbd 
behind Okehampton, and mopped his head ud 
before entering the gate and knockii^ at tb$ 
house. Ilet answered his summons and bide 
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" Hullo 1 " Slid VVolferstan. ** Tis Thttcher— eh ? What doeil 
he come for, I wonder? Get the bottle of whisky, Ilet, I lay 

hell want a drink/' 

'* A thirsty climb," confessed Mr. Thatcher* "But usil leave 
the drink for a minute. Vm come on business, Wolferstan,'' 

" Ban't quarter day yet" 

** No, an^ that's not the matter* No man ever paid his rent 
more regular than you* And a low rent too.'* 

*' That's as may be, master. 'Twas a fair rent for the land 
three year ago ; but who have made the land what it is? To 
charge me for improving your property might be a trick worthy 
of Duchy, but not worthy of you* Come> now, what's amiss? Out 
with it." 

** Nothing — nothing at all — not from my point of view ; but 
there's movements in the air. No place stands still^least of all 
this place. Never such a lot of changes as there be always going 
on here, First, how does it stand between us ? 'Tis like this. 
If I'm wrong say so. Come Michaelmas, youVe the right to hold 
my land up to four more year at the same rent*" 

" Yes ; an* of course I'm going to do it* When the seven 
year have run, if God wills, I shall be in a case to buy your land^ 
That you'll be glad to hear, I know." 

"I always expected it; but how about things if somebody 
dse wants my land sooner? Suppose I've had an offer for it 
this day?" 

" That's a startler. All the same, I get first refusal.'^ 

" For that reason I'm here* We've been very good friends, and 
long may we bide so. But business is business. To be plain, 
there's parties want that land, Wolferstan, and I warn you they'm 
very much set upon it* The law says I can sell, and that the 
owner won't be bound by my agreement with you. But, to protect 
you, it very properly gives you first refusal, Fm very sorry if it 
ain't convenient to you to buy, but I can't lose ready money for 
friendship. More would you," 

Wotferstan was much perturbed. He called in llet from the 
kitchen and told her of the position. She also showed 
concern. 

" Anything's better than that, after all you've done," she said* 
** We must strain every penny for certain. What be you going to 
ax for the land, Mr Thatcher?" 
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" Now we'm in the centre of the bush," answered their visitor. 
**And I will have a spot out of the bottle, if 'tis the same to 
you." 

Wolferstan helped him, watched him drink, and waited for him 
to speak. But his answer was indefinite. 

" Tis a case in which there's not much for me to say. Where 
land's the matter 'tis not so much what a man axes as what he's 
(^ered nowadays." 

" Valued at my rental, you ought to get fifteen hundred." 

Mr. Thatcher laughed and shook his head. 

"AndOkehampton growing by leaps and bounds? No, not 
That* 8 a lot too low, Wolferstan. Even I — a man too open-handed 
for sense always — even I wouldn't like to part under two thousand 
and upward. But, as I say, 'tis the hunger of the parties settles 
the price. A bit of ground will often go a long way above open 
market value, by reason of a man's whim or a woman's fancy. 
I don't say it will be so with me — no such luck. U\xt them in 
question want the ground, and they be rich and very much in 
earnest." 

** For house-building ? " asked Ilet. 

"No, not that." 

'' For gardening then 7 " 

" Not that neither. Don't ax me anything about it. I can't 
divulge nought in fairness an' justice. Hut there 'tis. I told 
'em you had first call on it and that I'd sec you. So you've got 
to make a price. Then, if they go better, 'tis theirs: if they 
won't go higher, 'tis yours." 

'Td like to know the law about that," declared WolfersUn. 
"Why, perhaps they'll only wait till they hear my price and 
then offer fifty more, and so beat me. Surely that wouldn't be 
fair?" 

"Why not? Tis merely sale by auction. If you go over 
them after their bid, then theyll have to bid again. I want 
to be all fair an' above board as my nature ii. If tfiA 1 
going to turn into a good thing for me— wd^ 
his day." 

Silence fell between them and lasted for 
Mr. Thatcher finished his whisky and brooglit < 

"Might I trouble you for a Itieifer 
to Ilet 




POHTR 

She brought him a box and he thanked her and hoped tbe 
little girl was doing well 

"I seed her down-along wi' yoo last week/* he said, "A 
proper little fairy, wi* eyes Hke diamonds/' 

Ilet smiled and her heart was warm at the praise. Wolferstan 
worked at some figures, 

**If you can bide ten minutes, Tit just go into it," he said 
"I hate to have anything Hke this hanging over me. Tis a very 
serious business indeed from my point of view, and quite un- 
expected. I should have to borrow, and that*s a thing I hate. I 
must mortgage the land to get it at all But have it I must. 
Twould mean a very great loss to go out in six months now/' 

"I only hope you can go above them,** said Mr. Thatcher 
guardedly. The sentiment was a safe one from every pointy 
of view, 

'* Who be the parties? *' asked Ilet. 

**rm afraid I must name no names yetj not at this stage 
of affairs* They'm set on the land ; and this 111 say : they've 
got a very public- spirited idea in their headsj and Okehampton 
will be on their side — also the nation.' 

Dodd's pen scratched along. His face was contracted and 
great anxiety sat upon it* 

At last he sat up and spoke, 

*' rU give you seventeen fifty for the land," he said* 

" No more— not even on compulsion ? " 

" Not a penny more. *T would be to cripple myself too much* 
IVe got ideas as to the future, and they go beyond market 
gardening, as you know. My thought was when the seven years 
was out to buy and build. But, even allowing for improvement 
in land value, which is very uncertain, the place won't be 
worth much more four years hence. Anyway that^s all I can do 
about it." 

''Suppose they say eighteen hundred? ■' 

" Then they can have it at that.'' 

Mr, Thatcher was disappointed- He had hoped that Wolferstan 
would offer two thousand, and that Slanning would therefore have 
to pay still more, 

** You must take into account the w^ays and means of borrow- 
ing/' he said, ** I might help you there, 1 might even lend 
a hit myself on easy terms. You might, for instance, raise 
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two thousand cheaper from me than seventeen fifty from another 
party." 

" I don't know nothing about that, and I won't go into it, and 
I won't borrow from you whether or no. That's my figure, and 
if I've got to go, the sooner I know it the better." 

Mr. Thatcher perceived that his tenant was annoyed. He rose 
and expressed a very real regret. 

"Then I'm much afraid 'tis all up. Two thousand was the 
figure named by me to begin talking about, and since you won't 
go better, I must see if they will. I've got my say in the matter 
too. I ban't going to give the land away." 

He departed, and Ilet and Dodd talked together into the small 
hours of another day. Every theory of this purchase that in- 
genuity could devise, they put forward ; and among others they 
hit the right one; but those responsible for it they did not 
guess at. 



CHAPTER VI 
GOOD AND BAD 

NEXT Sunday Dodd and Ilet went to church that they 
might pray very earnestly about the cloud that had risen 
in their lives. Wolferstan lacked humour, and this want often 
argues erroneous perspective of outlook both upon mundane 
and spiritual matters. Now the man adopted his Master's 
words, and not perceiving the ludicrous disparity of ideas, 
prayed that this cup might pass from him. In the same 
breath he declared to God that he was willing to drink it if 
necessary. 

Within ten minutes of leaving church, he found that he would 
have to do so. Mr. Thatcher met him under the avenues of All 
Saints on the hill, and, having made an apology for touching 
business upon the Lord's Day, informed Wolferstan that 'the 
parties' had offered two thousand, and that he did not feel 
justified in refusing. 

The younger man was in a resigned mood for the moment, 
and the motion of prayer remained with him. 

"If it's got to be—it must be," he said. "There's motive 
behind it." 

He spoke of his God's motive, but Ilet misunderstood. 

" Of course. And I suppose Mr. Thatcher can tell us now 
what the motive is, and what's to be done with that beautiful 
garden of yours?" 

The owner reflected. 

"I should think I might — in confidence. Don't name it, 
mind. The announcement must come from him, and he's the 
sort as likes his trumpet to be heard. 'Tis to be bought for the 
nation ! " 

258 
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''The iBtioB! Whit do the nttion want with that scrap of 
ground? " aK^Efid WdKfcntan. 

** For rimnting. The warriors have cast their eyes upon it, and 
'tis discovered lint if my land be thrown into the rifle range, 
'twill make it 90 good as any this side Exeter. Then ererything 
will be Titty and ns shan't have no call to more the butts up- 
along." 

"The Toy tiling we thought it might be ! " exclaimed Ilet. 

" % Thomas Caiew, I suppose ? " 

" Not at aD. That keen soldier, Captain Slanning or Slanning's. 
' OkehamptoD have found the winner of the Queen's Cup afure 
to^y; and it shall again,' he says to me. 80 he be going to 
purchase my ground, and no doubt his name will ring in the 
hmd oome presently, when 'tis known. But mind you don't 
say DO word about it yet. Twould dim the glory if it leaked 
out" 

net stde a glance at Wolferstan. She understood the thought 
in his mind, and how much more the statement must mean than 
the speaker could guess. 

'^Well, hmd's land," she said, **and there's plenty to be 
got" 

"Plenty — aplenty. And time to turn round also. You can 
clear by mches. You'll lose on winter planting, I'm afraid, 
unless you can get some new ground quick." 

" Lose ! Lose enough — lose all the tons and tons of farmyard 
stuff I've put into your ground. The crops be nought. 'Tis 
what's under 'em have cost the money. I wasn't one to eat the 
eyes out of the place, then give it back to you more naked than 
at first. I wasn't . . . but 'tis gone, so all's said" 

*< You must take it in a large spirit You must look all round 
it, Mr. Wolferstan, if I may so say." 

Dodd laughed without merriment 

" Yes, I look all round it," he answered 

Mr. Thatcher was glad to leave them, and pveioi 
and wife passed through the valley by their ouv 
the way homeward. The same thought brooded 
minds, and when Wolferstan spoke, his wife 
allusion. 

<^To think she smelled that out t What » 
Or was it the idea woke op a sleeping wisb? 
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to hurt made her feel the will to hurt ? Or was the will always 
there — only wanting ihe chance ? " 

** We must think as we pray to think, Dodd. We must try to 
get charity into this, though 'tts cruel hard. Maybe 'twas but an 
accident and there's no inner meaning. You know he's a hot- 
headed young man. If he wants to make a stir and get well 
thought upouj why shouldn't he? There may be no tnallce 
in it" 

'* Tis good to hear you/' he said more gently. " For aU I 
taught you to come to church, youVe bigger-hearted than me 
really* But I was terrible fretted to hear Thatcher ; though, for 
that matter, IVe felt somehow since first this came up that 'twas 
all over. It cuts so many ways, even if Slanning was straight and 
she had nought to do with it. Tis bad enough and a serious 
throw-back to my future plans ; but if she's at bottom, then that 
makes it ten thousand times worse." 

'*Take it for granted she*s not, and it don^t look so bad. And 
whether she be or no, what you said as we went down to chairch 
still holds/' 

^'Whatdidlsay?" 

" You was in one of your trustful, patient moods, wheo you'm 
at your strongest^ my dear. You said, * Whether it goes or 
remains, 'tis the will of my God.' And ban't that so stEiP 
Whether 'tis took for open high motives, or for secret wicked 
ones, the outlook is the same," 

** Not so,'^ he answered. " In the one case 'tis the fortune of 
war ; in the other it means that I've still got an enemy as greedy 
and as patient as the grave. They^re rich and she has her will 
always. This might happen again." 

**Afeard? That's not like you. Ban't right on your side? 
Granted the worst : that this is her thought and worked for spite. 
What then? What's the end of the wicked ? Whose will comes 
out top at the last? Trust your God, In the end ban't the 
man that does the wrong punished— not the man that suffers it? 
I scorn them 1 I pity them. Think what poison be in their 
hearts/' 

Her large views fortified him. 

'* Even such things Tve said to you, and now my bread returns 
to me after many days," he answered, ** I'U not scorn them — I'll 
not even blame them, Ilet. What's the good of being a workiog 
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Chiistiui if the waAs get oat of gear at the flint strain f 111 gn 
mj waj as rie gosK it aforetime. Til put a l)rav(3 race on i\\\n 
levcfse and md it as a healthy lesson. Til not put onp Imd 
motive into tbem. Fll not think of her in the nmttcr. Til My 
that be has done a sensible thing with his money, and Im ftmnn^ 
them to pat bim on the back. What d'you thittk of that, 
Bet?" 

** Tis what I knew you'd come to, I )odd/* 

Tve always been slow to think evil, and t dlwAyfi will hp. 
Theiell happen good out of this. Things was goin^ alrmg no well 
— toowdL" 

<< Things ought to go well when a man wc)rkN llkn yrnt wnrk and 
has sndi a knack of pleasing people/' she* dnilttrnd. 

**Tb a knack, as you say — a gift and, likn all gr^Kl (^ifln, from 
the same High Place. Here's Mrs. Vkrc.t* an' the little maid in 
meet us." 

Old Henny happened to be staying with the Wrilrerstatis fnr 
a month, to see how she liked it. In the event of hnr flnding 
the life agreeable, it was understood that sho would shortly c:omc 
to live with them. 

"You'm late," she cried, "so me an' baaby corned to meet 'c. 
The potatoes will all fall abroad if us ban't quick.'' 

" Land's gone, mother," said Wolferstan. 

"Oh, dear! — what ill fortune! I lay now you'll never find 
nought to suit 'e near enough to home; then you'll be off 
again." 

" Don't think it. We stop here, and I hope you will also." 

They discussed the situation during dinner, and afterwards 
husband and wife walked out together, and Mrs. Pierce made 
Abel's little daughter read out of her Bible. This was daily 
Sunday work, and the child had to learn a few words at the same 
time. Little Henny struggled with the long words and asked 
many questions. She was nearly five years old now, and had 
proved a very intelligent child. 

Ilet walked with Dodd half way down the hilL He was going 
to his class. 

She said a great thing as they parted. 

" Mind and come back to tea. Tl tnd 

Jane Perryman very likely. And« '. Id 

choose this minute; but I've pot i 
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wrong ; and now I'U tell you. What youVe hoped for is going to 
happen. Theresa a baby coining. That's good news, I sup- 
pose, for this morning's bad news, and it will make 'e cheerful 
company this evening, 1 hope. Say you'm glad — but well 
know you are.^' 

** Really and truly?" 

"Not a doubt, Dodd" 

" Praise God — praise God for it I I must put my arms n 
both of you I Here, come over this stile a minute into the field 
I could shout and dance for joy I You clever woman I Do 'e 
see how Heaven balances a man*s lot and don't give him more 
good or evil than he can bear at one time? Kiss me! Oh, 
llet, my dear, how small this do make the t*other thing! 
What's the loss of the garden to the winning of this? Let 
me tell 'era, mind. If they come afore I get back, say nought 
till I da" 

He rattled on and immense joy sounded in his voice and 
looked out of his eyes. His class had an easy lesson. He for- 
gave offences, laughed and jested, nearly told them that his wife 
was with child* 

Then he strode up the hill again and arrived very hot and very 
happy. This day should be all good henceforward, because the 
thing that he had much desired was at last to happen* He 
had already affirmed his mind to disappointment and given up 
hope as the years passed : now the immense incentive of familj 
was destined to crown his work and strengthen his arm. He 
would look at Pierce's daughter hungrily no more. There was 
coming one to build for; one to leave a name for; one who 
would be proud of his father and look to it that when the 
parent passed, the name of Dodd Wolferstan should not be 
forgotten. 

His friends were assembled, and even Mr. Petryman, now 
recovered from illness, had driven over with his grand-daughter* 
But Dodd did not go first to them, He hurried up to his bed- 
room, washed his hot face^ brushed bis hair and then knelt down 
and thanked God with heartfelt fervour. 

When he came among them, he delayed but a short time 
before proclaiming his great secret. 

The matter of his garden he did not mention immediately, but 
presently Ikt broke the news and all expressed a lively interest. 
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'Sorrow for Wolferstan was a little lost in excitement at the 
intelligence. 

**Tis his first step to becoming a public man," said Dicky. 
** They always begin so, if they've got money. Of course there 

may be another " He broke off, conscious that Wolferstan 

need not be reminded of the possibilities that lurked behind this 
event 

'* There ought to be compensation, and I should ax for it,*' 
said Mr, Ferryman^ "YouVe poured the fat of farmyards into 
that ground, and the lime youVe put in was a wonder, not to 
name guano." 

*'Tis had luck — especially this minute, because there's a little 
one coming, you see," said Wolferstan with great affectation of 
indifTerence. 

**Dash my old wig!'* cried Abner BarkelL **Be there a 
thunder planet reigning? What with the funny weather and 
such a flood of news all to once^ we live in a regular whirl of 
tidings. Good luck, Ilet ! 'TIs a great and fine thing ! '* 

"There,*' said old Henny, **and never told me a word of it! 
Do 'e hear that?" she asked the child on her lap. **A little 
dinky brother or sister for "e ! ** 

** Doan't want no bruvvers," said small Henny. " I doan't like 
li*l bwoys." 

"Wish you both joy, I*m sure," declared Dicky. 

"An* so do I," said Jane Ferryman. 

Ilet, a woman of no self-consciousness, thanked them all for 
their kind hopes* 

**Good and bad have come to us at a breath,** she said. 
" For 'tis very cruel hard us have to turn out of the garden j 
but my man here makes nought of it, since he's going to have 
his wish/' 

" And married four year next autumn," said Mrs. Pierce* 

Ferryman regarded Ilet respectfully. 

*' A shy bearer, ma'am ; but so*s some of the bestest fruit trees 
in the kingdom* Dodd here, as understands an apple second to 
no man, will tell the same. Take your Cornish Gillyflower — It 
wants a lot of management and a very tender hand with the 
pruning-knife— hut what a mighty masterpiece when you get it ! 
*Tis fruit for a king ; an* I hope 'twill be the same with you* I'm 
■ are." 
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** If 'tis another as good and peart as Heuoy hercj us shall do 
very well," said Mrs. Pierce. 

** And so we shall,** answered Dodd kindly, but hoping other- 
wise* 

A great cheerfulness and gaiety settled upon them. T1*ey 
talked long and hopefully, and the visitors foretold smooth things. 

Presently Ferryman and his grand-daughter drove off in their 
little trap; llet remained at home; and Dodd, the Barkells and 
Mrs> Pierce, with little Henoy^ started for Meldon gorge. The old 
woman returned to her cottage that night, and Wolferstan carried 
her bundle while she had her grand*daugbter by the hand. It 
was arranged on the spur of the moment that the child should 
stay at Fishcombe Cottage for a week, so that Wolferstan and his 
wife might be the more free to look about for ground. He 
attached importance to llet*s judgment, and was loath to do any- 
thing without her help. 

Now Abner walked beside Mrs. Pierce while his son and 
Wolferstan went ahead. 

The younger men fell into argument according to their customi 
and Dodd taxed the other, 

"What can life be to you without faith? A pretty deadly 
thing, surely. I couldn't rise from my bed and tackle the day's 
work without it. No man's a right to stand up on his feet till 
he've begun the day on his knees — that's what my old father used 
to say. And a very proper rule too." 

" Tve my share of faith, for all your talk," said Dicky ; "and 
hearing that you are going to have a child may make you tenderer 
to what I do believe in, I believe in the unborn — always have. 
That's where I put my trust. Tis one of the blots on life that 
we don't think more of what we owe them. You Christians with 
your maxims — why don't you do to the next generation as you 
would have them do to you? Ban't they our neighbours too ?" 

" And don't we think for them ? '^ 

" Devil a bit i What did I hear to Okehampton Station yester- 
day from the man himself ? 1 mean that chap Luke Masters, the 
porter. His wife be m the lunatic asylum again after bearing 
him another child. Presently she'll be well and come out and 
breed once more. The law allows it ! That's how much we 
think of the unborn. And a chap with sick lungs may marry a 
female with a weak head every day of the week if they like, and 
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the parsons will tell 'em to increase and multiply* And the law 
allows jt. Think of the wicked, careless, cruel ignorance of that, 
All this we suffer smiling, and then^ if a farmer sets a trap to pre- 
vent field vermin eating him out of house and home, we scream 
about it- We meet and babble and insult our betters, when 
wise men put a beast to pain for the sake of adding to human 
knowledge ; but every year we let thousands of human creatures 
be bred into a lifetime of sure agony and utter failure without a 
sigh;' 

"The sins of the fathers are visited on the children," said 
Wolferstan. 

I "I know it," answered the other, ^*And that's what human 
reason must alter by stopping the sins. It may be your precious 
God's plan to torture the innocent from the womb, and handicap 
his little ones with rickety bones and poisoned blood, because 
their fathers did evil ; but we have grown saner and wiser — 
almost as sane and wise as the savages, who destroy their maimed 
and halt, and help Nature to hide her failures, She*s far more 
mercifiil than man, for all the parrot cry against her cruelty*" 

** It's easy to talk/' said Dodd ; '* but how are you going to 
interfere with the liberty of the subject and tell people that they 
shall not marry ? " 

**I wouldn't do any such thing," answered the signalman. **Let 
them marry if they want to. That's their affair ; but children is 
the race's affair, and it should be very clearly understood that no 
naale or female has liberty to breed trash. Tis bad husbandry to 
breed from faulty cattle ; 'tis bad humanity to breed from faulty 
humans. Surely any sane soul can see that? And yet every 
day of the week rotten men and women are coupled, and 
the law's too weak to stop it. Why don't we take as much 
trouble to make the next generation as we do any other crockery 
ware? Why don't we see that to bring life into the world 
is as serious as to put it out? For that matter, the parents 
that get a quiver full of weak, useless children are worse than 
murderers ; and Fd punish them worse. Penal servitude should 
they get for the deed — both of *em ! Let them that come after 
to fight the hard battle start clean, whole, healthy — or not at all. 

^Look round you, Wolferstan, and read some of the figures youll 
5nd in the papers. Think a bit and put two and two together. 

" same as I do. We mujtde dogs for a few years and hydrophobia*s 
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a thing of the past. U we muztled bad breeders for a generation 
or two— *what then? Why, instead of spending miliions — miiHmSf 
raind you — on our insane paupers, we should find lunacy going 
down instead of going up. Them to come will blush that ball 
the world was mad in the twentieth century, and the other half 
wasn't ashamed of it," 

" You leave religion out of your calculations as usual-" 

** Not L What Vm saying he a sight more religious than jom 
imbecile way* The religious man and the humane man nowa- 
days is the man of science^ who seeks truth and stands up for 
sanity before all else, Fm religious enough, and if I had had 
a pinch of fire mixed with my clay, I should have been a 
preacher and worked out my few years in trying to help the 
world to be clean. I^d have preached sweet air and sweet water 
and sweet brains j Td have tried to teach my kind that liberty 
can't be in a world bound about with iron laws, Td have told 
'em of a greater thing than liberty, and that's work, But there 
'tis — Ym too idle. If you could give me a spark of your zeal, 
I might light a little fire with it ; but Fve got no fire of my own, 
I'm cold— bloodless^ — useless — built for a looker-on. I work " 
train signals. But I see others." 

Behind them came Mrs. Pierce, Mr. Barkell and the child. 
Dodd and Dicky had quickened their pace and the rest were 
far in the rear. 

**Tis an eternal mystery how the Book do throw light on 
everything,/' said old Henny. "Just to-day, after the bad news 
came, what should I be reading with my little tibby-lamb here 
but Proverbs. A chapter a Sunday us get through ; and to-day 
'twas the twenty-third ; and what did I find there ? ' Remove not 
the old landmark, and enter not into the fields of the fatherless*! 
Somebody did ought to send that verse to the man — Mr. Slanning^ 
I mean." fl 

" I*m afraid it wouldn't shake him. Us must larn the young^ 
youths to shoot straight, for our lives depend upon it with all 
the nations raging against us— according to the * Western Morning 
News'." 

*'And my brave maiden here lamed her bit, as she do every 
Sunday^ so that her shall have a good store of Bible wisdom 
saved against her grows up and comes to want it/^ continued 
the old woman. 
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" Ah ! an' what have she got to-day then ? " 

"Tell your text, dearie," said the grandmother; and little 
Hennj instantly stood still, put her hands behind her and lifted 
her eyes to the immense sky. 

" * Buy the truth, and sell it not *," she piped. 

" Good — ^very good," declared Mr. Barkell. " Here's a penny 
for 'e, my darlin'. I ordained to put it in the dish to church an' 
forgot. There's nought in nature I like better than a big text 
in a lil mouth." 



CHAPTER VII 
A SALE OF STOCK 

WITH the actual business of leaving his old ground, 
Wolferstan began to see the gravity of the circumstance. 
As the days went by and fresh complications arose, he perceived 
how far-reaching was this stroke. Ilet alone had sympathy with 
him. The rest of his little world — not concerned to hear that 
this eminently successful man had received a set back — displayed 
their feeling on the subject in applause for Orlando Slanning. 
His action tended indirectly to better Okehampton, for the town 
would henceforth possess the best rifle range within a wide radius. 
It became known also that many important future competitions 
might be set for decision there. 

Wolferstan concealed his chagrin as well as he could, and 
betrayed little bitterness save in the company of his wife. 

Together they set to work and visited such ground as they could 
hear about, but the quest proved ineffective, and as day by day 
Dodd failed to find the ideal land within possible distance of his 
home, he became strengthened in a secret resolve. Returning 
with Ilet from the deep meadows by Oke under Halstock, he 
broached the subject. 

" It's more and more in me to drop this line altogether and try 
beasts. There's a lot to be said for 'em. Here I am, a Moor- 
man with Venville rights, and all those beautiful lairs under Mil 
Tor as open to me as anybody ; yet I only keep a few beggarly 
sheep. My own impression is, Ilet, that there's a Providence in 
this business, and I'm not meant to have ground no more. At any 
rate not at present. Think how 'twould be if I could speak of 
my cattle up over, like many another farmer. And there's this 
to be said, mind : 'twould free my time something tremendous. 
With a garden, one has got to be in it all day long, and, as I've 
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stooped over the dirty work* I've often asked myself whether I 
ought not to be ut something higher. And no land turns up. 
So I shan't look any more. I shal! go into farming a bit larger* 
Vou know how the pigs paid. Well, I mean to have twice as 
many and try a good strain of Indian game, instead of all this 

mixed poultry we keep ; and^ " 

** Where's the money coming from, Dodd ? " 

i** To be plain, I must borrow a bit." 
I '* I don^t like that." 
" More do I like it — yet there*s times when every man who 
looks far ahead may be called upon to raise a few hundred" 
" *Tis such hand to mouth with us, I don't see what there is 
to borrow it on." 
I He frownedp 
**You oughtn^t to say things like that* Vou know what IVe 
got in the bank/* 
- '* Then why not use a bit of that ? " 
■ "That would be false wisdom to touch capital just now. My 
money's my security. If I could make money for Alexander 
Horn, as I did do — ^why not for myself? I understand things* 
as well as him, and 'tis bigger work, when alFs said, than market 
gardening/* 
I "Do what's best in your eyes, Dodd. You know what you 

I plan ni help to carry out to the last step/' 

"So 1 do. Then well drop this land-hunting and look up 
some tidy red cattle come autumn* Twill suit me a lot better, 
and I'm very glad you feel as you do about it Twill take 
me a deal more upon the Moor, and that will be good for my 
health/' 

They talked themselves into a hopeful vein, and for a week 
were cheerful and busy with the new plans. But difficulties stood 
in the way* The nursery proved a very serious loss* Wolferstan 
held sales there from time to time, and each brought worse prices 
than the last 

His new seedling onion, on which he had counted to make 
twenty pounds, fetched no more than ten. From a sanguine 
mood he turned to a sour one, and exhibited impatience and even 
itulance. His wife stared aghast at this spectacle and tried in 
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vain to rally him. For three days he remaiaed under a doud 
and once or twice took long rides upon Dartmoor alone. 
Then it passed: he expressed supreme contrition and prayed 
God for forgiveness. He went to church and recovered his 
spirits and temper. 

Now arose the matter of buying stock and raising money 
necessary to the purpose. Wolferstan was gratified to find the 
latter process easy. He had a few hundred pounds saved, and 
easily raised as much again at a reasonable rate. A sale in Corn- 
wall attracted him, and on the appointed day he donned his 
market clothes, put his cheque book in his pocket, bade Ilet wish 
him good luck, and started to Marhamchurch by Bude. At 
Ashbury, Slanning entered the railway carriage. Orlando was 
late and he had just time to tumble into Dodd's smoking com- 
partment as the train gathered speed. 

His concern and discomfort were evident, but he quickly con- 
trolled them, brought a cigar case fi-om his pocket and b^an to 
smoke. While he read * The Sportsman,' Wolferstan had leisure 
to note him. A sudden impulse to speak overtook the elder 
man. 

"Pardon me,'' he said, "but I should like to be among 
those to congratulate you on your public spirit. You did 
Okehampton and the Rifle Association a real good turn by buy- 
ing that ground, and I'm glad to see by the papers that you've 
been thanked as you ought to be. You'll know I speak without 
prejudice, for the business made a good bit of trouble for me. 
But 'tis the greatest good to the greatest number we've always got 
to think about." 

Slanning strove for a moment not to answer, but he lacked the 
. moral strength of purpose necessary to cut a man at such close 
quarters. He hesitated a moment, then replied. 

" Thank you — yes. It's made a bit of a stir, I believe. But I 
felt called to do it, with my strong views on army questions. 
Sorry about your nursery garden — really. But I dare say youHl 
find better ground somewhere about." 

" I'm not going on with that. For many things I'm not sorry 
to leave the valley, though it wasn't the time I should have chosen. 
But I'm going in for breeding." 

" Ah ! — you know a lot about it ? " 

" Thanks to Mr. Horn." 
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"Yes, he's the greatest authority in these parts. Why, Tm 
on a commission for him to Marhamchurch this minute ! A lot 
of young bullocks and heifers for sale there. He saw them last 
week, and is rather sweet on them, 'Tis a quiet sale, and he 
hopes to get a bargain,'^ 

"That's funny/' said Dodd. '* I'm bound there myself on the 
same errand/' 

** The deuce you are i Well, now you know he wants 'em ?" 

There was a pause* Then Wolferstan answered slowly — 

'* You see, Mr. Horn lost confidence in me, and it was one of 
the greatest regrets of my life when he did so. We needn't go 
into that, I always felt, and always sbiU feel deep respect for 
him/^ 

** I should think so. Who doesn't ? " 

**A sterling, honourable man, I wouldn't do anything to 
annoy him. If he wants the things^ '' 

" My dear fellow/' interrupted the other rather insolently, 
** don't make a virtue of necessity* If he wants the things, you 
may take it fiom me that he'll have them. I tell you I'm going 
to bid for them." 

Wolferstan, who had hoped something from this meeting, was 
nettled at the other's attitude. 

** With his money, I suppose? He didn't give you the liberty 
to pay any price, did he ? It happens that these beasts may be 
worth a bit more to me just now than they would be to Farmer 
Horn, What then ? " 

Orlando chuckled and put up his glass. 

" WelJ, a thing is worth what it will fetch. All the same, I 
shall buy the stock for my father-in-law, so if that's all your 
errand, Wolferstan, you may just as well get out at the next station 
and go home," 

" I won^t do that. Out of respect to him I would have with- 
drawn, but since you speak so uncivil, I shall go oo. He would 
not praise you for being impertinent to another man.'' 

Orlando grew red. To have his manners rebuked by the son 
of a hedge-mender offended him, 

**When I want to know how to behave— don't talk to me, 
please. You seem to forget your company rather. * Imperti- 
nent V indeed] Didn't you call me 'poor Slannlng' five or 
years ago? You to talk! I don't know how you had 
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You ought to know your place 



the cheek to speak to me at all 

better/' 

"So I ought/' said the other. "You're right there— though 
not often right, I reckon. I ought to know my place is a long 
sight higher than yours. What's money? What is it to have 
yourself plastered with loud clothes and to buy ground that you 
may stand in it and blow your own trumpet? Why, all a common, 
low-minded man*s work. You bought my land so that people 
should shout and call you a fine fellow, I pity you now, as 
I always have done. If you bought the house over my head and 
the clothes off my back— *if I was in the workhouse and you lord 
of the manor, 1 should still pity you ; because you*re a self- 
sufBcient, boasting fool. But don't you meddle with me, because 
no man shall do that and not corae ofif second best/' 

'*You think so? That's what *tis to be a modest man — eh? 
Tm a boasting fool; you're a wise Solomon, You noisy dog 
— to talk to a soldier so 1 Men have been spitted for less in 
Germany* Why, good God I — you — a road-mender's son or some 
such thing, to dare ! " 

Another man entered the carriage and Wolferstan left it. 

He had grown cool by the time he reached Bude and re- 
gretted his foolish anger very sincerely. He marvelled at himself 
that an insolent stare through an eyeglass and the silly word gf a 
vain man should have had power to waken such a tempest of 
anger. 

The distance to Marhamchurch was not great^ and presently! 
as they went thither on foot, Orlando and Dodd were elbow to 
elbow again, 

Slanning had also grown calmer. He was in a triumphant 
mood and already longed to be telling his wife of his brilliant 
and successful encounter. 

" Look here," said Wolferstan, " I'm sorry for what happened 
just now— real sorry, I was the fool — not you. I didn't mean 
a word of it. Just a bit of temper for which I'm ashamed 
hope you'll pardon me, though I don't deserve it/^ 

*^ Now youVe talking sense. Let it go* Fve got rather a sharp 
tongue when Tm roused. Say no more* As to this sale— well, 
tet the bidding take its way," 

Then a man of Slanning's acquaintance rode up, and the miller 
paid no more attention to Wolferstan 
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At the sale Orlando bid over Dodd on two occasions— a fact 
that would not have troubled Wolferstan but for the other's noisy 
and offensive manner* A few men round the auctioneer laughed 
as Mr, Horn's son-in-law cried guineas to Wolferstan's pounds, 
and Dodd began to perceive that the incidents in the railway car- 
riage had been retailed before the sale began. His heart grew 
hot again and, when a lot of four upon which he was specially 
bent came under the hammer, he had lost a little of his 
self-controL A good many besides Slanning and himself were 
interested now, and bidding waxed pretty brisk for some time. 
But man after man fell out until only two were left. Slanning and 
Wolferstan pushed up the price against each other j the owner 
chuckled ; the auctioneer became interested. The value of the lot 
was now exceeded, but still they bid. A buz?', of voices sounded 
round them, and both were warm; yet, for once, Slanning was 
the cooler roan, 

Suddenly, to Wolferstan's last rise, no answer came and the 
hammer fell Laughter rather than applause greeted the incident, 
and a moment later Sianning's voice was lifted loudly. He felt 
very considerable relief. 

**That^s all ten pounds more than they are worth! And the 
man that's bought 'em thinks he knows a bit ! Ha, ha 1 And 
what commission ara I going to have, Mr. Heard, for pushing 
your calves up like that ? " 

Wolferstan made necessary arrangements and withdrew. His 
performance occasioned wide comment. That a man who under- 
stood cattle should have done this thing, looked mysterious. 
Then it was bruited that Wolferstan did not want the stock, but 
had purchased out of animosity to Mr, Horn. Rumours spread ; 
lies were told and not contradicted. The general impression 
grew that for some secret spite of his old master^ the late Port- 
reeve of Bridgetstowe had bid against him* A malignant inter- 
pretation was put upon his folly ; but that it was a simple case of 
lost temper none imagined. 

Wolferstan returned, miserable and ashamed, to his wife. He 
told her every thing, and she spoke generous words of comfort. 
She heartened him; and before nightfall he had written to 
Alexander Horn, 

In this last matter he bettered his wife*s instruction, for while 
merely advised him to eacpress regret and lo explain that a 
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foolish anger had made him err, Dodd wrote much more. He 
entered into full particulars, described Slanning's conduct and the 
anger which it awoke in himself, and ended by offering to let Mr. 
Horn have the cattle at the price of Orlando's final bid. 

The stock remained with Wolferstan, however, for he received 
no answer to his letter. 



CHAPTER VIII 



BREAKING THE NEWS 



! 



WHEN Orlando went home he told his story with exaggera- 
tion. The dialogue with Wolferstan he wrongly narrated, 
as all dialogues are wrongly narrated in rehearsal, but the sub- 
stance was true, and his wife felt acute interest. As for Mr* 
Horn, he was not heard to utter a word upon the subject when 
these incidents came to his ears. 

The married life of Primrose needs no very special details of 
description. She lived as she had lived at home, spent much of 
her time in the saddle, and was openly regretful and secretly glad 
that she had no children. Her life ran in the old grooves. She 
hunted, enjoyed herself after her kind, and made a very perfect 
wife for Slanning. Him she controlled with ease, humoured, 
and, by humouring, dominated in all things, without appearing 
to do so. 

She watched Wolferstan calmly and her purposes with regard 
to him were absolutely unchanged. She was in no haste^ and 
after the scene at the Agricultural Show, let him advance for 
years without moving to hurt him. Then the rifle ranges and 
the talk about them gave her an easy opportunity, and she took 
it She had not intended to do more for the present; but 
Wolferstan's circumstances and his meeting with her husband 
quickened her reptilian patience. That he was going to raise 
cattle and abandon market gardening interested her. And that 
he had begun by paying too much for stock, told her a great deal 
more than it told Orlando. She was surprised to find thisj her 
first serious blow, had struck so deep. The anger of Wolferstan 
and his loss of temper, already argued a different Wolferstan 
from him she had known so intimately. She began to wonder 
whetheri after ail, it was the deprivation of bis land that had 
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changed him, or whether he was indeed deteriorating under the 

strain of life. That seemed improbable so soon. She chose the 
more likely solution. She knew how exceedingly insolent Orlando 
could be when he chose, and felt very little doubtj even allowing 
for false statements in his recital, that he had angered Dodd past 
bearing in the railway carriage, and nettled him to folly at the 
sale. But there was a time when no man of her husband's 
calibre would have had the power to anger Wolferstan, There- 
fore she stjspected that his old self- repression was at least 
shaken, and she asked herself again if life, and perhaps his 
wife, had so far changed him, or if the stroke of losing his 
nursery garden had done the harm. 

It mattered little enough, since the fact remained ; and yet she 
liked not to think he was going down without her help. Upon 
this point subsequent events enlightened her. Wolferstan bor- 
rowed money and bought more cattle with it. That he had 
borrowed was not generally known, that he had become a grazier 
all men learnt. Thus he won a reputation for greater wealth 
than he possessed, and, after a few denials, he ceased to con- 
tradict reports and let the matter go. He found that in most 
quarters to be credited with money is worth the real thing, 
and he looked forward confidently to paying back bis loan 
at the appointed time. He bought a new horse and, thanks 
to the fact of war, made a considerable sum of money over , 
other transactions involving horses. As the year turned and | 
autumn approached, the man's prospects became brighter, and 
a crowning triumph was the winning of a seat on the Oke^ 
hampton Town Council. This he did as a Conservative, defeal- 
ing the Progressive candidate who stood against him by a 
narrow majority. 

He took his new duties in a very serious spirit and spared no 
pains to perform them. He worked exceedingly hard, yet found 
time to add a new pleasure to his life and began to hunt a Httle 
after the fashion of many Moorland men. The small holders are 
often sportsmen, and at any Dartmoor meet many a rough ridet 
on a rough pony swells the throng. Their horses make up in 
cleverness what they lack of speed, and the Moor-man's know- 
ledge of the ground ensures him good share of sport. But 
Wolferstan regarded his new amusement partly in the nature of 
an advertisement, and went neatly attired on a good horse. His 
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taste in the matter of clothes did not fail him. He always looked 
well and always appeared prosperous and cheerful. 

Ilet favoured the sport, for it heartened Dodd and he invariably 
returned from the Moor in a cheerful and sanguine mood, His 
cattle came on well, and already he looked forward to the autumn 
sales, The prospect of profit was fair; and, all things con- 
sidered, he had reason to hope. So it came about that the 
loss of the market garden appeared after ail but a blessing in 
disguise, 

Ilet also prospered, and their united life emerged from the 
cloud brighter and hopefuHer by contiast. Success always made 
Wolferslan prayerful ; he increased in devoutness now and spent 
no little time with efforts to help others on the way. 

The institution for working men which he had been instru- 
mental in founding, languished largely at this seasonp and, after 
a long argument with Ilet, Dodd spent ten pounds upon it with 
a view to increasing its attractions. 

Thus stood their lives, when incident overtook them. 

It happened on a day in autumn that VVolferstan went cub- 
hunting at a very early hour. The meet was at Halstock, near 
his own home, and he found a considerable number gathered 
together under Halstock Wood, including several strangers from 
Okehampton on hired horses. Two ladies were also of the com- 
pany : Primrose Slanning and the wife of the Master. 

Wolferstan had seen the Slannings at several meets before this 
occasion, but no notice was taken on either side. 

To-day he arrived a little late and hounds were just going 
to cover, They found quickly and soon their fox took ihem into 
the fresh glory of sunrise on the Moor. Wolferstan was well 
placed and his horse was fresh. Where the little Blackavon 
falls into Oke the fox turned right handed, passed behind Barter 
Farm, then, still keeping to the right, followed Blackavon's 
windings under Curters Glitters, and so held straight on, over 
the heavy ground to the east of Dinger Ton The pace was 
very fast, and presently the huntsman, two hundred yards behind 
hounds, and half a dozen riders, a htandred yards or more 
behind him, were separated from the rest of the straggling field 
by a quarter of a mile. Wolferstan, a slightly built young man 
on a big bay, another stranger, the Slannings, the Master and a 
friend of the latter, made up the van. Then hounds turned left 
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handed, crossed a wall and got into the heavy morasses tuidi 
Okement HilL No horses could live with them here; the 
field gained a little ground on the t^ders; but the htint dis- 
appeared. 

Then it was that Primrose got into difficulties in some veiy 
boggy ground, and her husband came to her aid. Wolferstan 
and others kept to the right, where he knew there was firm 
goingi and the huntsman, whose knowledge of the Moor was not 
equal to Dodd's, rode beside hira» They kept on over Oke- 
ment Hill and then hounds were sighted racing towards Taw 
Head. 

Not until half an hour later did those behind see a rider 
returning as fast as he could gallop. He drew up near Slanning 
and shouted for a doctor ; but unfortunately none was out, and 
he galloped on* The man had been well up from the firstj and 
was mounted on an Okehampton mare belonging to a ijvery 
stable keeper of that town. But though this horse was familiar 
to those round him, the rider no one knew. 

''What's wrong?" shouted Slanning; and the stranger cried 
out, " Bad fall jumping. One brought down the other — all up, 

I*m afraid^my brother — a chap called Wolferstan " The 

rest of his speech was lost as he retreated; but the name of 
Wolferstan had been clearly heard. 

A few rode on swiftly and one kindly roan, who believed 
that a doctor was stopping at Belstone, tmned his horse away 
and started for that village, knowing it to be closer than 
Okehampton. 

The field scattered and some had already fallen out. Slanning 
rode on, and a few moments later Primrose found herself alone. 
This she desired, for now her thoughts woke into very acute 
activity. What had happened she did not know* The frantic 
man on the horse showed by his manner that he was in great 
tribulation. He had mentioned his brother and a bad, perhaps 
fatal, accident. He had also named Wolferstan. 

An instinct at this juncture made the woman turn sharply from 
the line of riders, take her horse to the right and gallop away 
alone under Dinger Tor into the valley of the West Oke. She 
did not wish to hear more particulars of the accident. She had 
learned enough and preferred to remain in doubt of details. Her 
reasons were evil and she reflected how best to profit by this 
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lap. If Wolferstan was dead, 
after all been * in at the death ', as once she had sworn to be. 

. Then the hunt was over and the secret sauce to life had run dry. 

' But she hoped otherwise. The man had named his brother with 
a faltering voice. How to win something for herself out of this 

I accident was the problem, and her mind worked swiftly upon it. 
By the time that she had reached Black Tor Copse, a plan was 

I matured* She passed on horseback beside the stone where 
Wolferstan sat when he prayed Ilet to be his wife. The atmo- 
sphere of this spot seemed to quicken thought in the huntress. 
As she passed into the valley and rode by the cottage of 
Henny Pierce, her line of action became clear* She pro- 
ceeded still by the river, then climbed again up the steep 
ways of the Kedavon and kept her eyes open for the thing she 

» Deeded* 

There was no time to waste now, for she had made a wide 
detour from the scene of the accident, and others, returning more 
directly, might carry the truth with them* 

The desired object met her gaze and a man confronted her. 
She frowned, for he was old and a slow mover. But if he started 

I immediately, under Black Down and through the artillery camp, 

I he might reach the house of Dodd Wolferstan within an hour. 
The time was now after nine o'clock and a splendid autumn morn 
made glad the fading world* 

It was old Abner BarkelFwhom Primrose happened to meet, 
and her words disclosed her purpose. She did not know him and 
spoke swiftly. 

** There's been an accident with hounds, my good man. It 
would be well if some news of it was taken quickly. Can you 
earn a half-crown? Do you know the bouse where Mr. Wolf* 

^^rstan lives near the artillery camp ? ** 

^B ** Dodd Wolferstan ? Yes, ma'aoi. But for God's sake don't 

^Hay nothing's happened to him ? " 

V^ " Vm afraid the worst* The details I don't know, but they fear 
it's fatal It would be a good thing if just a hint could be given 

■to his poor wife — to break it." 
( **0h, my Godi And her in — I couldn't — I couldn't do it, 
ma'am. The dreadfulness of the ways of Providence I Why, 

her first was laid low— there's a fatal— don't ax me — I " 

Abner fairly ran away down the hill. One hand held a stick ] 
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he wrung the other as he stumbled forward She cried after I 
but he neither answered nor looked back- 
Time sped and the woman stood quite still for five minutes,' 
Then she rode forward to do her work herself. 

She was justified in aj^saming that Wolferstan was dead, or at 
any rate badly injured. Humanity indicated that to break the 
news to his wife would be a reasonable and proper thiug. If he 
were indeed dead, her action must be considered worthy of 
a woman ; if not — then the mistake could only be pardoned ; but 
much might come of the mistake. 

She spurred her horse, rounded Black Down and galloped 
through the valley beneath it. Presently she came out under the 
artillery camp, passed the Moor gate and rode towards the house 
of Wolferstan, where it stood high on the hill overlooking 
Okehampton. As she left the Moor, far on her right she 
saw the flash of the huntsman's pink and the twinkle of 
the hounds* Scattered figures were close by, some on foot, 
some on horseback. In their midst a little knot of men 
clustered and she saw that they carried a hurdle. She was in 
plenty of time. 

A small iron wicket opened from Wolferstan^s house on to the 
high road. Here Primrose dismounted; then made fast her 
horse, gathered up her habit, and went round to the front 
door of the dwelling, which opened northward under a little 
verandah. She knocked loudly and Ilet herself answered the 
summons. 

Primrose was familiar with the other's condition. It had entered 
into her calculations, and did not come as a surprise. As she 
looked at her, she remembered, as a strange coincidence, that on 
the last occasion of their meeting, now five years ago, Ilet was 
also with child* 

Wolferstan's wife flushed and took a step backward at this 
sudden and most unexpected apparition. Then she came forwan 
with questioning face. 

She was just preparing her husband's breakfast, for he had told 
her that he should be home soon after nine, 

'* Forgive me for troubling you — I've ridden fast and I*m some- 
what unstrung. An accident — I felt it was only human to try and 

come to you if I could, before I asked an old nfian^ but his 

courage failed him — therefore I came myself. When I heard. 
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I rode away — then I decided to let you know. You must be 
brave about it ; but you must be prepared " 

Still Ilet listened without speaking. 

" An accident out on the Moor. I haven't heard particulars, 
but the trouble is very serious — terribly so — and Mr. Wolferstan 
— they are bringing him over the Moor now. I felt if a woman's 
— I'm so very, very sorry " 

Abel Pierce's child ran out, and seeing a stranger, hid her face 
in her mother's gown. 

Ilet continued silent and Primrose prepared to depart. 

** It may not be the worst," she said, ** but if it had happened 
to me, I should havS been thankful to be prepared — and so I have 
done for another woman, what I should have thanked another 
woman for doing to me." 

Still the other said nothing. Then Primrose departed. She 
had not heard Ilefs voice; but she had seen the tremendous 
force of the blow fall fair and square. For a moment the younger 
wife was dazed. Then she heard Mrs. Slanning ride off and 
turned to do. 

There was no time to think, and she had no desire to think. 
All that went to the death of her first husband poured through 
her mind. She lived the moments again. She ran up to their 
bed — dragged the clothes from it, and made a soft couch on the 
parlour sofa; she cleared the parlour table of little trffles and 
opened the window to let in air. She went for fresh water and 
put out a glass and a bottle of spirits. She moved with immense 
strength and fortitude, and waited with nerves strung up and 
perfect self-control for the blow to fall. Presently she heard 
voices and the thud of horses' hoofs and the shouting of 
directions. 

A crowd was coming down the hill and they carried a litter. 

Almost her last conscious act was to open the little iron gate for 
them and set a stone against it to keep it open. 

Then Wolferstan, safe and sound, hurried up to her. 

"You! "she said. 

"All right, thank God; but " 

To his astonishment his wife lifted her arms wildly to him, 
then, before he could catch her, she rolled over in a heap at his 
feet. 

Five minutes later she lay on the bed that she had made ready 
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for her husband, and a doctor, who was walldng beside the hurdle, 
left it, for a case more immediately urgent. 

VVolferstan and a young man on a hired horse had collided 
and come down together at a jump. Dodd was uninjured ; the 
visitor had broken his leg. He was badly hurt, but in no peril 
of life. 




CHAPTER IX 
ORLANDO IS DISLOYAL 



T T weDt hardly with Ilet and what Dodd's destruction might 

X not have done, his safety effectually accomplished. Her 

labour was in vain, and for some days she suffered danger of death. 

The subsequent illness was very long and very trying. 

The Btrain told heavily upon Dodd Wolferstan, The expense 
of Ilet's illness weighed nothitig with him, and he spent tnore 
money than was actually necessary, in food which she could not 
eat> and in books which she cared not to read ; but the lasting 
evil was of the mind, and upon the man*s temper there fell 
impressions that no time nor change, nor return of happiness 
might eradicate. From the first he read a definite meaning into 
the action of Primrose, He put an evil and a true interpretation 
upon her deed, and although Ilet herself protested, and his little 
circle cried out against such a dark opinion, steadfastly he held 
that the wife of Orlando Slanning bad taken her message in 
malice with deliberate intention to work mischief. He had asked 
the brother of the injured man the nature of the words he 
uttered} and he had interrogated others who also heard them. It 
seemed dear to bim that, though his name had been mentioned, 
there was nothing to justify the subsequent assumption of Prim- 
rose. Others, who had also heard, confessed that they had not 
reached the same conclusion, but none denied that such an 
impression might have reasonably entered the mind of a listener. 
None blamed Mrs. Slanning, save only Dodd and Richard 
Barkell. The latter found this event fit with his own theory and 
prediction. He had foretold that the woman would prove a life* 
long enemy ; therefore, naturally, he accepted events that seemed 
to support his opinion. He alone tolerated Dodd^s dark sus- 
picions ; but his attitude proved of little comfort to the sufferer. 
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A month after Ilet's illness she received a letter from the 
woman who was responsible for it Primrose wrote with affec- 
tation of sorrow for her error and the unfortunate issue. She 
added that her mistake was natural under the circumstances, but 
that none the less she should always greatly regret it to her dying 
day, in so far as the robbed mother was concerned. The father 
she did not mention. 

Wolferstan would not let his wife answer the letter, but took it 
to Barkell to read. The signalman had little to say upon it, 
however. 

"Twas only part of the game that she should do this," he 
remarked. " What luck the wicked do have, to be sure ! Nought 
could have fallen patter for her than this business." 

'* She's robbed me of my child and worse. She might have 
robbed me of my wife also. If that had happened, I'd . . . But 
there 'tis. Ilet wanted to answer this and I wouldn't let her. 
Tis a marvel to me, after all that's fallen out, but my woman, 
lying wrecked there, won't even now see the truth. Not a shadow 
of blame does she throw on t'other — says it might have happened 
to her herself. And that though she knows all the past." 

" Your wife is built so," answered old Barkell. " She thinks 
a thing through and then sticks to it for right or wrong. If she's 
made up her mind that Mrs. Slanning meant good and not evil, 
not cherubims from the sky would shake her. And I think 'tis a 
noble and gracious thing and a great lesson to all of us. But for 
God's mercy and my own wits I might have taken the message 
myself. It had to be : 'twas planned that your little one wasn't 
to open his eyes on this troublesome world. What was she but 
a minister and a mouthpiece ? I don't know that you've got any 
call to read bad motives myself. 'Tis so terrible easy to read 'em 
into human affairs. But 'tis a very bad habit, Dodd, and does 
a lot of harm to the heart that gets in the way of it." 

** I know that well enough. D'you think I didn't smart when 
I catched myself doing so? But Ilet is blind, and if I was 
blind too, we should both fall over the precipice together 
presently. Look how things are. How does it happen that in 
every bad stroke that's fallen on me since my marriage, you 
can find that woman? Answer that. Look back and mark 
how true it is. Now, with my eyes open, I can see her hand 
all through." 
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**ForewarDed you are. Then don't give her^o more chancesj" 
said Dicky. 

But Wolferstan turned impatiently from him. 

" Easy to talk like a book when youVe safe as a book, andd^d 
RS a book, and beyond reach of hurt How am I going to stop 
her? What can I do?" 

L*' You might go to her;" 
** And fall on my knees^ perhaps, and beg her to let me off? " 
" Not that Maybe she doesn't know you've found her out," 
** And wouldn't it add just that pinch of salt 10 her life if she 
ew I had? ril not let her think— and yet — of course she 
knows that I see it. I'm not a fooL" 

"She's made it clear enough," said Dicky; ''but can't two 
play at the game ? '* 

" Don't listen to him, Dodd," implored Abner Barkell, *' Don't 
heed that heathen man. This is where right and religion come 
on. Listen to your wife and your own conscience. Walk up- 
rightly in this ticklish place. Pot on the whole armour of 
righteousness, for you never needed it more. Let your wife 
answer the letter. Ilet^s great generous faith will shame her, even 
if she's so bad as you think her/* 
^H ** Never I They've left my letters unanswered. They've thrown 
^^y gifts back in ray face. There is such a thing as self-respect. 
You forget that,*' 

*' There are times when 'tis better forgotten/* answered the old 
man. 

»** What a mean-spirited old chap you are, father ! '^ 
** Not at all, Richard, The high boss is uneasy riding for poor 
folk. These here people have the power to hurtj and if they've 
got the will too, as Dodd believes, then self-respect ban't the 
weapon to fight *em with, A soft answer turnetb away wrath. If 
they've got a grudge against Dodd here, better far he should go to 
'em in Christian patience and find out what's the matter and clear 
it up, and start fresh/' 

"If I'm not stronger than a wicked woman and a brainless 
fool, it's a pity," said Dodd, 

** Granted she is wicked," answered Abnen "Mind, Vm not 
saying she is^ or thinking she is; but I'll allow lor the minute that 
ihe be. Then you've got two against you without the matij 
namely, her and the Devil her master. Well, with the l>evil 
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against us we*m lost unless God's our side. Nobody knows 

that better than you. So there it stands, and youVe got to call od 
your Maker to show you Vm right. Humble pie don*t taste nice, 
but it never gave nobody but a fool indigestion. *Tis very nourish- 
ing food to the Christian spirit. You let Ilet answer that letter as 
she wants to answer it, and see what happens/' 

"There— that ^3 good advice, I do think," added Dicky, ** TwiU 
be a lasting surprise to the woman, for Til bet a week's wages j 
she says to herself you won't let Ilet answer/* H 

'* You wasn't used to be proud," continued Abner ; " 'twas your^ 
stronghold of character, Dodd-^the modesty of you. Don't go 
an* get proud just at the wrong minute, my dear tnan/' ^^ 

Wolferstan laughed bitterly, ^^ 

"By God I not much to be proud of, I grant you. Wriggling 
like a worm on a hook. To be under her heel helpless and stand 
here reduced to anger and bad words. Did you hear me swear 
then?" 

"'Tis out of your character, no doubt, to take the Name like^ 
that— such a religious man/' ^M 

Wolferstan looked at Dicky, but his friend did not speak, ^^ 

" She shan't answer the letter, anyway," he said * " but I'm not 
sure I won't go and see the woman face to face/- 

He left them upon this determination, yet changed it before a 
week had passed* Then the matter went out of his mind, for 
much else occupied it. The winter was hard and long; the 
expenses of keeping his cattle, during the season when they could 
not be on the Moor, proved considerable. Minor anxieties also 
busied him. Once, before dawn, Ilet grew very unwell and he 
hurried for the medical man. Dr* Hext arrived and quickly 
found that his patient must be taken to Exeter and undergc^ 
operation. H 

She could have no moie children. 

Wolferstan took this cold news out of the house with him and 
stood in front of his door under the first light of a January day. 
He looked at the winter world outspread ; then turned his face to 
the sky where morning, like an army, rolled along the purple 
horizons of the East under points and streamers of fire. ^m 

Itet quite filled his thoughts and this new fear for her; but h«H 
had not buried desire for children in the grave of his still-bom 
infant. He was for a time too busy to think of the cause of 
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misfortune. Then it returned to hinij and dull rage smouldered 
I up in his spirit, as now it often did. 

Presently the noise of a cart fell upon his mu sings » and it 
I stopped at the gate. A moment later the driver hammered at 
the back door and he heard old Henny's voice within* 

" Tell that man to be quiet, Dodd- Ilet be getting off to sleep 
now," 

He went out and found a carter with a square wooden case 
addressed to him. There was nothing to pay, and the man 
departed, leaving Wolferstan gazing idly at the box. He could 
not tell whence it came and expected no such thing* The direc- 
tion was in a large, loose, hopeful hand that he did not know. 

Dodd got a hammer and chisel and opened the box* It con- 
tained twelve bottles of port wine and a letter. For a moment 
I the gift warmed him and he felt it a blessed thing in that dark 
hour thus to be reminded that he had friends who thought of his 
sorrow. Then he read the letter and the heat of his heart turned 

Kom love to wrath. 
*'Slanning's, 3 /an. 
" Dear Wolferstan, 
** I was very sorry to hear about your trouble with your 
wife, and at this season of the year, though old-fashioned, we feel 
a bit sorrier for people down in their luck than at other times* I 
expect feeding up and all that sort of thing is necessary, and Tm 
sending a dozen bottles of good stuff — old port— which I'll back 
against doctor's trash any day, You needn't acknowledge the 
wine — in facti you'd better not* I was damned sorry about the 
, child, for IVe got none either and know what it is to want 'em* 
Though a soldier myself. Ten a man who like^ to be friendly with 
people, and so 1 hope youll take this in the spirit it is meant. 
Don't answer this. You can speak to me next time we meet alone, 
I ^if you like. Nobody knows about this wine* 
^^ ** Yours, O. Slanning, 

^^ " RS>—riTS taking this to Okehampton to send along with the 
liquor." 



n 



Thus the amiable fool had written, and thus he had done, when 
his wife's back was turned. The audacity of such a deed Dodd 
could not estimate^ but much reflection and some courage had 
gone to it* Life had touched even this noisy and silly soul to 
gentleness at some points. He much desired offspring, and to 
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see another man thus robbed of his child had moved his heart* 
He told himself in secret that he would proceed no more against 
Wolferslan. He was exceedingljr frightened at what had been 
done, and his wife's private satisfaction also rendered hina unquiet. 
He feared an hour of retribution. Impressions, however, never 
lasted long with him, and Primrose ignored his protests, well 
knowing that they arose from emotion and not conviction. But 
he, while the remorseful fit was on hira^ cast about how to atone 
in some sort for the wrong ; and he fell back upon the id^ of a 
gift and despatched it in secret from Okehampton. 

Wolferstan regarded the bottles and the letter. He had 
opened the case in a scullery adjoining his kitchen^ and now, 
suddenly, he picked a bottle from the straw, took it to the sink, 
snapped off the head and let the wine run away. With the 
second and third he did the same ; then, holding the fourth, be 
stopped and asked himself what he was about. He felt bis 
heart throbbing, and knew that rage ruled him like a slave 
The smell of the wine seemed to increase it ; and the under- 
consciousness of his own folly was the last ingredient in that 
pitiful mood. He beheved this act of Slanning*s to be a deadly 
insult ; and he did not stop to read the real significance of the 
letter. His judgment was poisoned ; his passion held him - but 
he made no effort to control it* Conscious of the smell of the 
liquor, he went into the air with the rest, and flung bottle after 
bottle at a granite postj until a great black pool reflected the red 
sky and much splintered glass glittered in the light of the 
morning. 

Then, even as he broke the final bottle, great contrition 
touched him, and abundant shame flooded his soul None had 
seen his madness, but he felt the eye of his God upon him, and 
the sense of his own littleness and feebleness crushed him to the 
earth. He cleared up the glass, threw sand over the spilt wine, 
then returned to his house and read Slanning's letter again- 
Now he saw the virtue in it as well as the vanity. He guessed 
that Slanning felt more kindly; he understood that even this 
empty man could grow soft for desire of a child. 

Wolferstan's mind leapt to penance and he asked himself what 
he must do to punish himself for his oJTence. He had com- 
mitted a series of crimes in the space of ten minutes. He had 
misread another*s action ; he had cursed a well*meaning fellow- 
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creature i he had lost his temper utterly and, like an unreasoning 
brute, destroyed valuable and precious things. The liquid that 
might have brought strength to sick creatures ; the generous wine, 
with all its power to lift up and soothe and strengthen, was in the 
dust. He would never have let his wife drink it ; but that was 
no reason why it should go undrunk. He felt the necessity for 
repairing this waste. Wine of exactly similar quality must be 
drunk by those who could not afford to buy it. Only so was it 
possible to let Slanning^s good action answer its purpose. 

He returned to the broken glass and found that the bottles 
were not labelled* Then he looked at the case and saw the 
name of an Okehampton tradesman thereon. 

Thither he went later in the day, and presently sent a dozen 
bottles of the port to the workhouse, in Orlando Slanning's 
name. At the same time he left a letter with the wine mer- 
chant, that Orlando might receive it without bis wife's know- 
ledge. 

But satisfaction at its receipt gave place to astonishment 
when the other learnt how his gift of wine had been handed to 
the poor* First he was angry with Wolferstan j then^ dimly per- 
ceiving the propriety of the act, he was pleased. He feared his 
wife might get to hear of it, but she only learnt, as the rest of 
their world learnt, that Orlando Slanning Esquire had presented 
a dozen bottles of old port for the use of the aged at the Union 
Workhouse. 

The local paper announced it^ and Primrose instantly accosted 
her husband, who was in the room when she read the statement 
of his generosity. 

*' Whatever will you do next?" she asked, putting down the 
paper. 

** My name there? IVe not been doing anything, have I ? Is 
it the run last week ? " 

*' No— this port for the paupers — what nonsense ! " 

** I thought it rather a good idea, Prim— really," 

'*! dare say; but whose idea was it? Thai's the point-" 

" My own— a sudden flash,'* 

She looked doubtful 

*'One would think you were going to run for Parliament, or 
something. Not that I mind an atom. Tm delighted you did 
it ; only why have kept ii from me ? '' 
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" Not intentionally. I meant to have told you — really. But 
I clean forgot it" 

"What did it cost?" 

'< Sixty bob — as a matter of fact it was invalid port — ^just the 
thing for those poor old bojrs." 

"A ridiculous price! Don't do these wild deeds without 
telling me, Orlando. It's very noble; but it's also rather silly. 
They would all have liked some good humming * October ' very 
much better." 

" Never again — solemn word," he said. 

He was much relieved that the truth had not transpired ; but 
once having dared to take a step without the knowledge of 
Primrose, he ventured others in various iimocent directions, and 
secured a little fearful pleasure therefrom. Only one of these 
actions embraced the Wolferstans. It was presently known that 
Ilet had gone up to Exeter for an operation; and upon the 
occasion of visiting the city alone, Slanning called at the hospital 
and inquired concerning her progress. He left no name, but 
merely expressed satisfaction on being informed that she was 
making a good recovery. 



CHAPTER X 

AT «SLANNING'S' 



# 



THE attitude of certain persons to Wolferstan was now clearly 
marked and for the most part understood. 

Mr* Horn continued to ignore him ; but Mrs, Horn had long 
since forgiven the man and much regretted Het's misfortune, though 
she held that in some ways the affair was sadder for Primrose 
than the actual sufferer. Orlando for his part regretted these 
incidentSj and even showed his regret ; only Primrose continued 
unchanged and had not bated one atom of her determinations. 
But for the time she was content to wait and watch awhile. 
She knew not the full extent of the physical mischief for which 
she was responsible ; yet even the fact that Ilet might bear no 
more, must have seemed small to her beside the greater matter 
of Wolferstan's demoralization. The wife's body was a lesser 
interest than the husband's soul She wondered much concern- 
ing that and its development She wished that an opportunity 
would offer for seeing him at close hand and studying the face she 
knew so well It would teil her at a glance of progress — retro- 
grade or the reverse. 

Opportunity, however^ did not offer, and for a considerable time 
no new's of the Wolferstans reached her. 

It was not until late spring that Ilet found herself strong 
again. Then came an evening when old Mrs. Pierce declared 
that the patient was equal to lifers full task once more, and 
announced her own intention to return to her cottage* 

This, howevefj Wolferstan refused to permit. 

" You don't leave us again," he said. " This thing have brought 
you into our hearts in a way that i could never have dreamed 
of* We couldn't get forward without you — and no more could 
the little girl/' 

" *Tis of her Tm thinking,'' said the old woman. ** I know 
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full well when your eye lights on her what* s behind it I'm sorry 
to the soul for you that you can't have such another, owing to the 
will of God." 

"Leave that. But don't fear. I love the child very well- 
almost as well as you do in a way, because you love it for its 
father and I love it for its mother. Ban't that reason, Abner?" 

Mr. Barkell and his son had walked to see the Wolferstans this 
night ; and they heard with great gladness that Ilet hgd recovered 
complete health again. 

" Trust her," answered old Barkell. " Trust Henny Pierce to 
understand such a thing, though I speak to her face. Sorrow's 
like frost, Dodd. Some it kills outright and some it sweetens. 
Some soft souls it freezes, beyond our poor power to thaw ; and 
some, built tougher, it do mellow into a large patience and trust 
in their Heavenly Father and a great power of sharing other folks' 
grief. So with Henny here : her troubles have made larger the 
heart that nearly broke under 'em. She hath the gift of comfort 
and she've paid for the gift with God He knows how many 
tears." 

" Must take Him all His holy time to count that money," said 
the younger Barkell. "If tears was working cash, you women 
might all be bankers." 

"And so they be working cash — up-along; an' good interest 
paid," answered his father. " But 'tis a moment for laughter, not 
tears. Dash my old wig, I could dance to see you so peart and 
spry again, Ilet ! " 

" Nought matters now I've got her on her feet," declared Dodd. 
"These two women be always crying out about money; but 
what's money if we have no power of nature in us ? How could 
I spend my stuff better than the way I have done ? " 

" I hope there'll be plenty of money presently, my dears," said 
old Barkell. 

" We've got what's better — Ilet well again. Only this morning, 
too, there came an offer for pictures. It's going back a bit, for I 
thought I'd long done with small things like that ; still, money's 
money, and I shall do the photographs." 

" Quite right — do anything. Everybody's on your side," said 
Dicky. " We've all felt how hard it was and how tight money must 
have been ; but trust you to put all right very quick, now you've 
got her back." 
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'Tlue mitfi ts," SMlmitted Dodd, 'nhat Fve oegiccted my busi- 
ness a bit of late. Yoci cao't bm.we four miod in two phoes at 
once, and k was oerer wcjj far (rom Exeter while my woman 
stopped there. Now Vre got to get goii^ again and make up for 
lost tiine, I'm just as ambatioiis as ever I wa% though Dick here 
may laugh to heaj it. But I know where I want to get very well. 
This is only a set back, owiiig to these trials. We sbaB soon be 
up again now. What matters ? What looks big and what looks 
difficult now that Tve got her again ? Nothing 1 " 

These words he meant with all his heart, for love had grown 
mightily by what it fed on. Now, indeed, through passage of 
years^ I let had become the first joy and pride of the man*s life, 
and her happioess was at last actually his highest ambition* 
Many others he stiU cherished and secretly clung to, though with- 
out the old assurance and determination : but his wife came first. 
His love had waxed at sight of her sufferings, and be was more 
than ever devoted to her. 

Her illness, however, proved very expensive, and money was 
scarce. Wolferstan had lost certain opportunities during the last 
few months, and now blamed himself sharply. But with the 
return of summer to the world and health to his wife, all prospects 
looked fairer, and he braced himself to face life* Already he had 
undertaken to do several small things involving commissions; but 
they were tasks that belonged to ten years before and represented 
a backward movement in prosperity. The outlook was consider- 
ably modified by recent circumstanees» for there would be none 
now to hand on his name. But, while the fact diminished his 
happiness, it did not lessen his ambition. He had dwelt on this 
aspect of the future to Dicky Barkell, arid been interested at the 
signalman's reply, 

**A man with no relations?" said Dicky, *' You're out there. 
Get high enough, and you'll find an heir very quick. Every rich 
man can get as many of 'em as he please. Give me a million of 
money to-morrow and TU find a loving relation, called Barkell, 
for every ten thousand pound of it," 



■ Elsewhere the name of Dodd had been thrown up again be- 
tween other people, and it happened that Orlando's change of 
altitude was discovered by his wife. 
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The Slannings had given a summer party and the guests were 
gone. Together husband and wife strolled about their garden 
afterwards and discussed the entertain memt. 'Sknning's' was 
an ancient abode, built on the foundations of one still more 
ancient. The mill stood removed from the dwelling-house by 
fifty yards, but a garden had been built and planted round 
about it. Along the edge of the mifl-leat fiowers prospered, and 
the stream that drove the wheeU also worked a fountain which 
leapt from an old stone basin in a plot of grass. Borders of 
plants surrounded three sides of this enclosure, and along the 
fourth the mill-race went and the huge circumference of the wheel 
appeared. It was black and mossy and the music of the drip- 
ping water made a tinkling treble to the deeper and subdued 
thunder of the machinery within. Along the brink common 
blossoms prospered in a medley. Here opium poppies, red 
musk, irises, tall yellow money-worts, ferns and meadow-sweets 
made a pleasant bank, from behind which, in June twilights. 
Primrose sometimes threw a fly and caught a trout feeding at 
dusk, 

Now she walked here beside her husband, and he smoked 
a cigarette and made fun of the various neighbours who had 
accepted their hospitality. 

"Did you see the vicar? By Jove! He got away from his 
women*folk into a corner all by himself, and went for the straw- 
berries and cream like a wolf 1 And old Adams drank three 
great tumblers of claret cup to his own cheek, then went over to 
Miss Minifie and began making risky jokes ! Her face was a 
caution— like a dead fish try^ing to blush ! '^ 

Primrose smiled She was well dressed in a costume that 
restrained and concealed the growing contours of her form. But 
years told lightly upon her face, and acquaintances sccredy 
marvelled to see a blonde wear so well. ^ 

Presently her husband interested her, V 

'* Thorpe was talking to me this afternoon about Dodd 
Wolf ers tan. It seems that he has been rather quiet — Wolferstan 
I mean — since his wife smashed up. And Thorpe is going to 
offer him a job." j 

*" What sort of job?" 1 

** He's heard a lot of Wolferstan's virtues from the parson at 
Okehampton, and a lot ot his cleverness from other people, so 1 
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means to kill two birds witii ooe stone and give the chap a lift 
and do himsdf good too." 

"Cattle, of course — a buying commission, I suppose. What 
did you say?" 

'' It wasn't any business of mine. I didn't say anything. Yes 
— I did : I said I was ^bd." 

"Really?" 

"I was glad. The wretched beggar — well — not to have any 

kids, you know— I This job in Derbyshire will put 

twenty or thirty pounds in his pocket." 

"This is interesting. YouTl say you're sorry for Wolferstan 
presently." 

" It wouldn't be far short of the truth if I did." 

"Come and sit down," she said, "and explain yourself. 
You've surprised me. Does Wolferstan know of this idea of 
Mr. Thorpe's?" 

"Yes — it has been mentioned to him and he is keen about 
it" 

They took a seat in the shade, and Primrose came to the 
point without a moment's delay. 

"What do you mean by telUng me this?" she asked. "It 
was reasonable to mention it ; but you seem in two minds your- 
self." 

" I don't think I am at all 111 out with it : I want him to 
have the work. Surely he's hit hard enough. Prim. Can't you — 
I don't say forgive him, but forget him ? Isn't it time now we — 
you understand ? " 

She stared in real astonishment, for her husband amazed her. 
It was the first time in his life that he had done so. This 
immense change of attitude he had managed to conceal until the 
present Now he himself felt the significance of his revelation, 
and was half frightened, half defiant. 

"Say all you've got to say," she answered, " then I'll speak to 
you, if I may. You've been doing a deal of hard thinking on 
your own account, dear." 

" Not more than usual — but there it is : I'm sick of bullying 
this poor devil. It's not fair fighting — as a sportsman I speak. 
We've got the money and brains and power, and everythinf 
He's got nothing but an invalid wife. I can speak to yo 
of course : it's silly to mince words about it. You did wo 
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than even you hoped to do when yoti knocked her out of time 
last winter.*^ 

** I hate you when you sit so damned quiet. If you're angry 
with me^ be angry, Don't look like something waiting to jump. 
You see, Primrose, Vm getting on — not a boy any more, worse 
luck* And one can't live in the world and have hard knocks 
and disappointments and be the same. It's no good ray not 
saying I'm sorry for the man, because I am. Can't you see what 
I mean ? We feel kind even to a fox who has given us a real 
good run, and don't mind if he beats us at the finish. Well — if s 
like that. Can't you call 'em off now? YouVe had your fun 
surely ? He's showed sport too." 

'' Is that quite all ? " 

"Yes, it is. I say I'm glad he*s going to have this work. 
Live and let live's a very good motto* You may push this too 
far: a worm will turn," M 

"Quite all?" ' 

'* Yes— except that Vm not going on with it — not a day more. 
Vm a big man in this place and I don't want things to come out 
that would make me look a small one. Nobody's got one word 
against me^ and nobody ever shall have, 1 can't stand this 
persecution any more, and I hope you feel the same. There 
is such a thing as religion, though the better class of people 
laugh at it. Anyway, when a man gets on, he begins to take 
life seriously, and I think we've been wrong, and Vm going 
to chuck it," 

"I quite see, dear Orlando. I'm sure you mean roost 
sensibly, and 1 know this man can't look the same from your 
point of view as he does from mine. I allow for that* I grant 
more : you've got to thank him for me — ^haven't you ? " 

**In a sort of way, yes," 

" Then see how reasonable I am, YouVe always worth listen- 
ing to, and your opinions are usually followed — by men especi- 
ally, and by me always. But in this matter there's another side- 
As you say, we must live and let live. But there's another 
motto. A bargain's a bargain. A very clear and definite under- 
standing went to our mairiage^ — didn't it, dear ? " ^ 

"If it did?" ■ 

*' You want to be honourable and upright and all that. So you 1 
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are always^-rrerybody tnows it, Btit honour begins at borne, 
don't you think ? You most try and bring back the past a little 
clearer to your memory," 

" It's devilish to keep the past so joHy dear as you do." 
**Not devilish in me — ^raerely characteristic. It cuts both 
ways, a good memory," 

"People will begin to see it. There's the practical side, as 
well as the moral. He knows what we're up to well enough by 
this time. Suppose he begins to t^k of it and tell others, and 
explain to them how every bit of his bad luck one way and 
another can be traced back to you— to us? I can't be pointed at 
as a man who is hounding another man to misery/' 

**That rests entirely with you. If Wolferstan made any such 
ridiculous statement, tt would only be laughed at as a brain-sick 
fancy. Not one stroke could be brought home to you — or to 
me. What did I marry you for, Orlando? Answer that question 
and youll see you are saying these things too late*" 

But tbe end of it ? You're not going on for ever surely ? " 
You won't answer my question, dear," 

I grant when you agreed to marry me that I promised with 
my whole heart to help you punish the beggar ; and I've kept the 
promise. WeVe made him smart ; we've driven it home. But 
we can't go 00 for ever." 
^ "There was no limitation. It will go on for ever," 
^^ «* Is it good enough ? '^ 

^P " The good of it has nothing to do with the matter. You 

f roarried me with your eyes open. I might really be angry with 

you, Orlando. Some people faced with this would be quite 

furious. To be disloyal is worse than to be unfaithful in the eyes 

of many women. But I know you too well to be angry, and 

I admire you far too much. Shall 1 tell you how this has come 

about?*' 
^^ •* It*s conscience, I reckon." 

^B "No, it isn't It's because you play such a big game and 
^■lave such a number of irons in the fire, that you can't keut> 
^fevery thing in your mind at once. Even your memory i^r^ 

of iron. You undertake such a tremfotious deal of 
^_you are so prominent herej that there simply isn't tiir* 
^Bemember everything. But you mustn't be cross if 1 
^now and then This looks small to your masculint 
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a minute and glance back. Think how you swore at that 
gallant tramp who kissed his hand to me last week. Well, this 
tramp kissed my face^-touched me — put his arms round me, 
pretended he was going to marry me. Remember that Re- 
member that once your wife was an innocent girl, and that a cer- 
tain man played with her, fooled her^ insulted her. Does time 
alter that or make it smaller ? It was yesterday ! The beggar on 
the road meant a compliment in his coarse way; WoLferstan— 
what did he mean ? What did he do ? Had he outraged me, I 
couldn't have suffered worse than I have suffered. He did out 
rage me, for that matter. If you'd been there, you*d have killed 
him. Poisoned my life, deflowered my virgin lips — for what? 
To laugh at me for ever i Don't say you forgive it, Orlandoi 
because I know right well you cannot* You love me too dearly 
for that. Nothing was ever too great for you to do for me; 
nothing was ever too small. That*s love in the grand style* And 
hate in the grand style's the same* Nothing's loo big, nothing's 
too little.'' 

" Don't think I forgive anybody living who ever did you a 
wrong*'' 

" You couldn't, Orlando. And why should you expect me to 
do so ? Is it the least of this man's faults that he despised yoii, 
sneered at youj dared to laugh at you in his vanity and ignorance ? " 

"I believe the wretched fellow actually did — once; but not 
now, I fancy." 

"Not openly, do doubt. Because the countryside wouldn't 
stand it. But * wolves do change their hair, not their hearts'. 
He's the same man still* You think he's learnt the lesson youve 
taught him. I know better. Behind your back he still laughs 
at you and boasts of what he did to me.'' 

" If I thought that-- — " 

*' You don't think it ; you're too large-hearted and generous tiT 
think it. You judge others by yourself and cannot imagine 
people doing wicked, underhand things^ because you couldn't do 
them. But trust a wronged woman to read character* If 
had the power, he^ make us a laughing-stock to-morrow*" 

Orlando considered. 

" He certainly said * poor Slanning '. But ages ago." 

** And how often has he said it since ? Do you trust a snake ? 
Then why trust him? Do you pity a cat shot for poaching? 
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Then why pity him ? His place is under your feet He wronged 
you when he wronged me. He — I hate to think you can be on 
his side against me, Orlando. It has grieved me and made me 
feel old and wretched If I thought — if I thought you were 
beginnihg not to love me " 

She broke ofif and felt for her handkerchief. He swore and 
thundered, and damned Wolferstan by all his gods. 

"Not to lo^e you — you, who are my life! The dust is the 
place for him. Let him get there — the quicker the belter. 
The man who could bring a tear to your cheek ! Good God 
Almighty ! He deserves worse — a million times worse than he's 
got— a million times worse ! " 

" I don't ask you to do anything at all," she said. " Far from 
that. Go your way and let him go his. Your way and his are 
as different as light from darkness. Let him alone. The seeds 
of failure are in him, but we did not sow them, and it is not our 
place to weed them out" 

"You've opened my eyes a bit. When people can drag tears 
out of you, by God, i^s time I did something." 

" There are not many men who love their wives in the way 
that you do." 

" I'll ask Thorpe to think twice, anyway, and not send Wolfer- 
stan to Derbyshire." 

Primrose considered. 

"I know a better plan. You've never killed a trout in the 
Derwent Why not do so ? A month on the Peak — instead of 
Wales. We've often thought of it." 

" By Gad, what a mind you've got ! Lightning's a fool to it. 
You mean that if we were going up, Thorpe would come him- 
self?" 

" No, I didn't mean that. But if we were going, he'd very 
likely ask you to look at the cattle for him. Your judgment is 
as good as Wolferstan's and a thousand times better." 

" No, no, I don't say that The man knows his business." 

"So does Mr. Thorpe. At any rate if we go to Derby- 
shire " 

" He'd come. If you gave him half a ghost of a hint you'd like 
him to, of course he would. He's such a pal of yours." 

" He's a sensible young fellow, and he cultivates us for your 
wisdom, not my good looks." 
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"Of course if he went north with us, he wouldn't want 
Wolferstan togo?" 

"Naturally." 

A servant came to tell Orlando that somebody wished to speak 
with him, and he returned to the house. 

Primrose strolled a little further, then sat down by the mill-race 
and watched a trout feeding. 

She smiled slightly to herself, as one smiles who has conquered 
a child. 



CHAPTER XI 
THE SILENT PLACES 



THE young man Thorpe, mentioned by Orlando^ was an 
admirer of Primrose. When he heard ihat the Stannings 
were going into Derbyshire and rather hoped to meet him there, 
the thing that Primrose desired fell out Thorpe decided to see 
the stock in question himself, and combine business with pleasure. 
The necessity of employing Woiferstan ceased to exist, and he 
wrote and said as much. 

Dodd was keenly disappointed, and anon, when he learnt that 
the Slannings were also in Derbyshire, his life stood still For 
two whole days he desisted from work and took himself up to the 
silent places of the Moor that he might weigh the force of this 
new circumstance. The commission, had he purchased, must 
have brought him some little proSt. It was a small thing, yet, 
rather than he should have it, Primrose Slanning had gone for a 
week into Derbyshire and so tempted Thorpe to change all liis 
plans and accompany her north* Thus he read the matter, and 
with such force did he point his conclusion, that he nearly con- 
vinced his wife against her will 

" None not blind could miss this," he said, ** and it proves what 
I've long known and what youVe long refused to know. Nothing's 
too small for her now. She'd take the bread out of our mouihft if 
she could, and see us starve. She'll do so yet if she can*" 

** If you are so positive of it, why go on like this then ? She'i 
only a woman, after all There must be some way of getting at 
hen" 

He shook his bead 

Ho, there isn't* And, if there was, I wouldn't lake it. Vm 

longer than she is. The luck's been on her side— that\t aih 

U turn again. A day of reckoaing must come/' 

Let's have a long tell about it to-morrow/' the aaid* '^ 
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going up on the Moor to pick hurts for a tart Sunday, and you 
can take the pictures you promised to do. Do'e go along with 
me. We'll have a quiet time all alone, and look all round this 
and think solemn and serious about it. I b^n to see you 
must be right. We can't go on slipping downhill, dear Dodd. If 
she's so evil and so strong, we must see to it and protect ourselves 
against her." 

" Yes, or hit back. You look surprised, Ilet ; but it may have 
to come to that. I'm not a sheep, but a man, and not a particular 
weak man neither. This can't go on. Christ Himself had to 
strike once or twice. 'Tis no Christian part to forget you're a 
man. I'm not going to be galled and gallied into my grave by 
that devil. But I'd sooner hear you speak about it than anybody, 
now I've convinced your mind that what I've seen so long is true. 
You thought me uncharitable and quick to think evil. You even 
stuck up for her on the bed of sickness where she put you ; but 
you can't any more after this. She's shown her game clear enough 
now, so 'tis for us to play a card for a change." 

The next day opened fair on the confines of another autumn. 
The hours shone graciously, and husband and wife moved with 
some afterglow of old-time happiness together along the waste. 
The topic they had gone out to discuss was evaded from hour to 
hour; Ilet picked her berries; Wolferstan loafed beside her, 
smoked many pipes of tobacco, and then, when the light was 
kindly and the sun had turned into the West, set up his camera 
and took certain views in the neighbourhood of High Willhayes. 

They had drifted half a mile apart, and Ilet, busy at her work, 
only stopped when a big basket was nearly full. Then she turned 
with keen eyes, marked the trident of his camera standing far 
distant, and trudged back to it. The thing reared solitary and 
the velvet cloth had been blown off it. She picked this up and 
looked round for Dodd ; but it was some time before she found 
him. Then a brown leather case attracted her attention, and she 
remembered it as that which he carried beside Oke, when he met 
her on Black Tor Copse, and again asked her to marry him. For 
a while she reflected upon those moments, and considered how 
much more they must have meant to her husband than to herself. 
He had told her everything concerning that day, and how he was 
actually going to offer marriage to another woman, when he met 
her and found his purpose crumble before her. 



THE SILENT PLA( 

Sbe nmied, looked hither and diiiher, tbm soddeolf found 
Dodd. He bad set tip bk caiDefa aod wailed for die stm to 
go Touod socoewfaal ; then he had ^nnk into drovstne^ and so to 
sound sleep. Now bis pipe was tipoo the tttrf beside him mod 
he reposed with his face lifted to the hght But the time was &r 
past Tor his picture. The hour tmued towards ercnlpgi asd 
the wilderness assumed £uitiHar phases tttider the stnldiig l^t 
of the sua It made the barren planes to glow ; it touched the 
marsh and fen and featuiel^s, Mind streaks of stagiuu:!! water; 
it warmed the ash-grey of the toi5 into br^tn^s; it toudied 
the h^aiber to a note of flame. Golden escbalations flooded the 
MoQfj and something of the red sun's self seemed kneaded into 
the texture and composition of the earth. The evening light 
deepened into sheer splendour and burnt ofct this desolation. 
Cloud shadows sailed aloog the waste no more, but fell epon each 
other in heaven ; and instead, the great earth shadows stretched 
easterly into the valleys and spread between them carpets of tender 
darkness fringed with the sunset fires. Light passed gendy and 
peacefully away, a^ rare music that sinks into silence ; the after- 
glow waxed and faded ; detail died and a wave of monochrome 
flowed gently over all things* Yet darkness spread reluctantly 
and the smile of the hour was followed by no frown. The Moor 
enjoyed that perfect and rare experience of absolute peace suc- 
ceeding upon set of sun — a peace unvexed by one sigh of the 
wind, unshaken by the least elemental sound. Great aerial purity 
followed day* From orange to golden green the wide west waned 
by imperceptible gradation ; and only one thread of scarlet cloud 
stretched under the evening star where, hanging low above the 
nether gloom, white Venus throbbed in glory. 

Ilet did not immediately awaken her husband. It was long 
since she had seen his sleeping face by daylight, and now, ere the 
light waned, she had full leisure to note it curiously. She tat 
down beside him and marked how the searching, low illumination 
showed a sort of secret writing there that she had not read before. 
His open eyes and the vivacity of his look and play of facial life, 
had concealed this script until now ; but here, while he si timbered 
under the sky and no thought or action of mind hdd nmsclcs 
together or woke expression, iike an outline of reality^ nUhtT than 
reality itself, his unconscious features lay. She saw things s«* 
starkly forth, as a map displays the world, innocent of the mi 
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and clouds, light and darkness, that mark a Uring land ; 1 
the mists and clouds of thought, the light and dark] 
perception aod consciousness, were for a while banished from his_ 
countenance. 

She looked, and her eyes dimmed as she saw, so that Ilet ha 
to brush them ere she could go on seeing. Here were tbe 
changes brought of battle — the dents and stabs of tlme^ who 
suffers no year to pass unrecorded, no sigh to hft the breast, with- 
out a visible sign. Every sorrow^ every anxiety, every frustrated 
hope, every error paid for, or owed for, was marked there for the 
eye of love to mourn. She remembered his face so different 
only ten short years earlier. She recalled the frankness of his 
look, the courtesy and tact of his ways, the eagerness to please 
and swiftness to win friendship. The expression that went with 
those qualities was changed; the traits themselves were less 
marked. Care had blunted his amiability and lessened his 
anxiety to bring pleasure to other people ; anger had wasted his 
vital energies somewhat; unavailing outbursts, though rare enoughi 
yet aged him when they came and left their mark within and 
without. 

In his sleep be moved and shook his head and said * No M 
some dream suppliant. It was the typical word that had take 
the place of * Yes ^ Aforetime he had prospered by concessions; 
now he strove to succeed with an unyielding attitude, that 
hardened like a crust over his larger, younger natura His 
was a little soured and his patience a little weakened. 

The sun set on the world, and Iletj lifting her eyes, marked 
vanish, then turned to her husband's face again. Had the sun 
set there also? She asked herself the question not without 
sorrow. The sun of heaven would again rise here to glitter on 
miles of silver dew, to thread gems into the web and to light the 
torches of the morning upon each crown of eastern-facing 
granite; but would the sun of this man's soul ever more burst 
through the shadows that encompassed him and turn his night 
into dawn? That she could ask questions so dark and dreadful 
startled her. She shook herself free of foreboding and lifted op 
her heart a little, Lasting sorrow, indeed, was his, and ine^ 
parable loss ; he should have no child by her, he should not hand 
on the name he bore ; but there were worse things that might 
easily be escaped* They had each other. She knew that she wa 
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more to him than any child ; she believed that she was dearer to 
him than all ambition. 

She looked at him again and saw the furrows that were familiar 
and the furrows that were new. The old ones had deepened ; the 
new ones played in gentler reticulations at the corners of his shut 
eyes and between his eyebrows. He was going a little bald, and 
that insignificant circumstance troubled her sometimes more than 
the nakedness bred from the heart, that appeared in his speech, 
method of thought and view of other men. 

He awoke and found her in tears* 

**My dear woman, what*s amiss?*' he cried. 

She sat by him and he put his arms round her. 

*'Only my foolishness-^lookiog at yoti asleep and — and ** 

** Thinking — I know " The waking animation of his features 

grew a little dim, and he yawned drearily. 

'* Hang it all ! — ^the time for that last picture has gone past. 
IVe been asleep for two hours; and you've been looking at me and 
thinking how jolly old and ugly I get — eh ?'* 

'*Not that, Dodd^only that you're more careworn like — 
naturally. I expect you often think the same of me." 

** Never. You don't change. But me^Fve marked it when 
shaving many a time— the outward sign of the inward— God 
knows what. Oh, Ilet, it's bad, it's bad to feel yourself growing 
older and not forwarder. I don't mean only in worldly things, 
but inner things. IVe stuck every way,'* 

** Don't say it. 'Tis far from true* You've had a cruel deal to 
try you of late years^ — more'n your share ; an^ you've come through 
as few men would have. You've never been shook by it ; youVe 
always risen up to your true self after — — " 

** After falling below it, and snarling and snapping, and losing 
my temper, and talking a world of wicked trash. No, Fm not the 
same man I was ten years agone. I wish I was. I was larger- 
minded, gentler, less selfish then. And hopefuller Life's the 
bane of hope. And 'tis an awful thing, Ilet, to get less patient as 
you grow older^ instead of more patient. Tis contrary even to 
nature and the way of the poor dumb beasts, There^s some 
dreadful cause when that happens to a man. It*s happened to 
me though ; and all the work of one evil, plotting woman. I used 
to say that nought could hurt a man from outside ; I used to 
think nought could rob me of what matters, or take my self- 
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control away. I'm wiser now. 'Tis the iife4ong battle that*s 
making me old. Tis fighting that damned she, and Imowing 111 
have to fight her till one of us goes under/* 

** Don't dream such things^ dear Dodd." 

^* I wish it was a dream. I laughed at k when first I foynd 
it out — ages back, after she beat my horse and took that cop, 
I saw it then, but I never thought 'twas more than a flash of 
sheet lightning. 'Tis very different now. It frets and tears and 
burrows now. It makes me terrible hard to other people^ where 
once rd have been soft; it poisons my trust in man. When 
I was young, nothing ever angered me, but the sight of my own 
sins when I knelt afore God. I had a large gift of making 
allowance for other folk then* But now — IVe grown so touchy 
as a rat in a trap. I feel it myself; I think every man I meet 
is trying to best me. I see more than honesty in the plainest 
bargain. The world's wearing out my staying pawefj Ilet — at 
least not the world, but her.*' 

" Never I To feel these things is half way to curing 'em. But 
yon make too much of it, Dodd. You are yourself for all yoti 
say — not another person* WeVe been under the weather of las 
^a bit of a shadow like/' 

" Who throwed the shadow ? Look at all the cleverness of 
Nothing to lay hold of —nothing to hold up to the shame of other 
people* She's wove all this — all ; and she^l go on doing it, unless 
we cut the power to do worse. It*s not the actual things shelve 
done against us, but the power of the things to work on and on 
— like poison in water. I leap to anger, now, same as another 
man leaps to drink. The prick that used to heal in a moment, 
festers now. I'm not the man I was, Ilet" 

** But you shall be. You can get back to it easy enough— bf^ 
the old way that youVe trod so steady. You taught me to feel tt 
and make it the first thing in my life, Dodd. And be you, who 
made a Christian of me, going to be less yourself? Well I know 
you're not 1 You said we should have a talk, and so we have done 
butj if you'd thought a minute, you'd have remembered *twasn'l 
for us to talk, but listen." 

"I know what you mean. It's very right and proper. Yet' 
sometimes our ears strain for the Voice so long, that they get 
weary of waiting." 

** Tis two Sundays since you went to church," 
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^* Mote shame to me. But only once sinoe I niissed oat of 
wrong-doiDg. I ought to have gone, bat somdiow I fdt I 
couldn't. I went "pon die Moor, and sat and listened for the 
small voice, Ilet ; an' it didn't speak." 

" Twas a sorrow to me and a surprise to many that you kept 
away." 

" 111 not miss again. All you say is true. How do we dare 
to plan and plot and say well do this and that ? Listening is 
what we've got to do — ^listening on our knees. You've taught me 
right and lifted me up, as you always do." 

" And 111 ax God with all my might too, dear Dodd. After all, 
'tis such an easy thing to trust Him." 

'^ It always have been tiU late days." 

"And always must be. Don't let nought come between you 
and prayer, dear Dodd That's the identical word you've often 
said to me. The power of it is above any human cleverness. Us 
won't plot ; us will pray, an' let God A'mighty plot for us — shall 
we, Dodd?" 

He took her hands, very purple with the berries, and pressed 
them tightly. 

" What a wife ! " he said " And I grumble, and doubt, and 
take thought, and don't see that here, alongside me, part of my- 
self, is a better, blesseder thing than any the world can give 
or rob me of." • 

"We've got ourselves, Dodd We've got each other. Even 
she can't alter that" 

" By God ! but she nearly did ! If she had — if— 'twould have 
been her life for yours, as sure as the sun's gone down. I'd not 
have let her live after." 

" Don't — don't say such madness ! We've got such a deal to 
be thankful for, and such a God to trust." 

He rose and packed his tools. 

"We came up here to good purpose," he said. "No, no I 
I can carry the case, and your basket too. Good things have 
happened to me to-day — thanks to you. I've missed the most 
precious balm of all, while my mind roamed, like a fool's mind, 
and I cast about for an answer. There's only One can answer. 
I'll ask Him, Ilet ; and I'll beg Him humble to forgive me for not 
asking Him before. 'Tis like the sight of water to the thirsty to 
remember. But how low I've sunk to have lost sight of this for a 
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moment. Tis a great blessing for you to have said these things to 
me. Youll get your reward some day, Ilet" 

" My reward's here this minute — in your dear fece," she said. 

Her heart was actually happy, and his full of new peace as they 
went down together. 



CHAPTER XII 
FLIGHT OF TIME 

AVERY real awakening followed upon Wolferstan's Dartmoor 
day. Faith warmed him ; patience touched his heart ; the 
speech of Ilet fortified him greatly and made him look back with 
astonishment at his own recent lapses of temper and of truit in 
his superhuman guides. 

Religion, neglected a little of late, refreshed him more than 
ever, and he became very zealous in public observance and private 
prayer. He blessed his wife for these things; pursued the right 
strongly ; and waited and watched to see Heaven do its part. 

But his nerve was not as of old. He approached the threshold 
of middle age, and the patience, that belonged intrinsically to hit 
first manhood, now became a virtue only achieved with effort. 
Months would pass without any display of weakness ; then cir- 
cumstances and anxieties combined to fret him into explosion, 
and the ebullition was only less dreadful to his little household 
than the depression and misery that followed upon it. 

Three months passed by and winter held the land again. 

Then tribulation of a minor sort made Dodd lose his temper. 
In this state he climbed from Okehampton to his home and found 
little Henny at mischief in the garden ; whereupon his irritation 
gained vent ; he beat the child sharply and she ran, screaming 
with pain and fright, to her grandmother. Ilet was out, and the 
old woman chid the man from her heart. 

" 1 do hate an uneven soul," she said. " Be harsh or 
be short or smooth ; but, for God's love, Dodd WolferU 
blow hot to-day an' cold to-morrow, like you be tak 
Us never can wager whether you'll wear a smile or 
you get home to dinner. You let the ups $Bf & 
out so cruel, till we feel like a lot o' dogs with a I 
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can't be easy till we know your frame of mind. You'm never the 
same a week. Look at that poor, frightened maid. You've seed 
her messing about in the garden a hundred times and said 
nought, or perhaps laughed at her and joined the fun ; then — 
just because you'm niffed about something — you lift your hand 
to her to let out your bile. Ban't Christian, and very well you 
know it." 

" I won't have the place like a pigsty ; and I won't have the 
fowls running in the front garden. I've said it till I'm tired of 
saying it." 

" Then mend the wire fence and save your wind. That's your 
work — not ours. You'm unreasonable to blame us for what we 
can't help." 

He growled and went up to his room; but before little Henny's 
eyes were dry, he had returned and taken her on his lap and 
kissed her. | 

** 1 was wrong," he said ; " I mostly am wrong nowadays. 
Forgive me, baby, an' I'll get a new trumpet for you this very 
minute." 

Henny forgave him and her grandmother smiled. 

" There you are ! You'd trapse down in the town again an' 
wear yourself out — for nought but to make peace with your own 
silly heart. You mend that fence, afore dinner. That's good 
sense, that is. Plenty of time for a toy next time business takes 
you downhill." 

** I've promised," answered Wolferstan, and he rose and walked 
down to the shops. 

Ilet returned before he did and heard the story. 

"'Tis things like that that hurt," she said. "'Tisn't the 
temper one minds so much as — as the feebleness, if you under- 
stand me. Strong men often rage, like the sky thunders, and the 
air's cleared by it ; but our dear man — what was the, sense of 
whipping baby an' then going off to get a toy for her? 'Tis the 
feebleness. He'd not have done one nor t'other a few year 
ago." 

" If us could stiffen him a bit, 'twould be a very good thing, I 
grant you," said the old woman. " Not but what he can be hard 
enough when he pleases. He ban't a tyrant, like some I've 
known — a brute at home and mild as Moses outside ; but there 
'tis ; he sets up his back at the wrong time and for nouj^'' 
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Dodd's wife assented, and withia a fortnight of that event 
another aspect of the man's character appeared, for he met with 
real ill -fortune and bore it in a spirit of patient bravery that 
niade I let's heart beat with pride. His cattle were now off the 
Moor, and some ten valuable pedigree heifers he kept near 
him. The rest were sent down into the low lands until spring 
should come ; but these young cattle he stalled near bis house in a 
long, tar-pitched byre snugly situated at a hollow of the hill half 
a mile from his house. On a night when Dodd was from home, 
this place caught fire, and not a beast escaped* The deed was 
deliberately done, and the incendiary gave himself up three days 
afterwards. He was a carpenter, out of work, to whom I let had 
refused food* It transpired that in the past this rogue had 
worked for Wolferstan, and, indeed, helped to build the byre 
when first he came to Okebampton, Drunk and in a rage, he 
destroyed the place and the cattle ; then^ a week afterwards, con- 
fessed, and presently got five years' penal servitude for the 
crime* 

This most serious reverse, instead of casting down the man» 
found him at his best. He explained his attitude to Ilet* 

" For a minute I was struck down when 1 heard il,'^ he said. 
** I felt like Job, and the Devil was at my elbow, if ever he stood 
there, and urged me to curse God. But that was only the horror 
of feeling she*d struck again. Yes, at first I firmly believed that 
she was behind this, and had worked me evil by another hand. 
Then, when I found 'twasnl her, I felt a load off me. Even the 
terrible loss and the anxious time ahead, look small compared to 
, what they would have looked. I could face life with a light heart 
^ almost— I could even begin again, I do think, if that woman 
changed— or died " 

**Let it go out of your mind. SheVe done her worst. She 
<an't shake you from God." 

*' No — that's beyond human power, I let* In my sober moments 
I know how deep the roots lie. The storm strains them— more 
shame to me— but they'll hold ; never doubt that* This evil's 
sent for His purposes, 1 feel the whip— 1 turn the other cheek to 
the Everlasting Smiter* What comes from Him is right* ^^ 

But the death of his stock altered Wolferstan*s hopes for the 
coming year. It grew necessary to retrench, and his first 
thought was to sell his best horse whereon he hunted. liet held 
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out against this, and, since she begged so earnestly, he kept it 
for the season. 

She was thankful to see him ride out on a hunting morning ; 
but she did not know that upon these occasions he seldom 
went to meet. Instead, he took his own course over the winter 
loneliness of the Moor, passed through the empty antres of 
the land, roamed far beyond reach of man and his dwelling- 
places. These hidden hours served their purpose, fortified his 
soul, and tuned him to a better spirit than any occasions of 
sport. 

He kept more aloof from his kind than of old ; his acquaint- 
ance marked it, and set different interpretations upon it Some 
held that he was growing proud ; others, better informed, declared 
that the man approached a crisis of his fortunes and might, ere 
long, be seen on a valuable horse no more. Once Wolferstan 
overheard some remarks of this sort where sportsmen waited 
while hounds drew cover, and the hint and whistle that went with 
it, poisoned his day. He became suspicious, self-conscious, 
quick to fancy himself the subject of discourse. If two men 
met near him and lifted their voices in laughter, he grew uneasy. 
His judgment lost a little of its charity, and, while increasing 
knowledge of the world poured in from without, the personal 
factor of unrest made it impossible for his mind to digest this 
food of experience, or profit by it. He found himself thinking 
evil, and the discovery brought grief and contrition to him. He 
started the inner life again in a larger spirit, struggled to take 
charitable views of all men, to seek motives before censuring 
actions, to thrust the snake of suspicion from his mind. 
A period of peace returned to him and life looked a little 
brighter. 

On an occasion of hunting he met with Slanning, and since 
Primrose was not out, the miller manoeuvred to get alongside 
Wolferstan and fall into conversation. He meant no unfriendliness, 
but was as usual maladroit in his choice of words. 

"Damned sorry about those young things," said Orlando. 
"It's horrid to think how they suffered — fried to death in that 
byre. We oughtn't to use so much wood in our byres. They're 
regular death-traps." 

" Stone ones cost a bit of money," said Dodd. " All the same, 
you're right." 
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" Somebody told me that two dosen weie bamt, ajid aU pedi^^ 

stuE" 

" Ten was the mmiber." 

" What a bocn deril that man must have been ! And just 
because yoo wouldn't gire him a drink of dder— eh ? " 

" Not at alL YoaVe got the story wrcx^ like everybody dse, 
out of the new^nper. He'd worked for me before he went to the 
bad. He came begging, as he had done for about six weeks, and 
I'd told my wife she wasn't to gire him another crust He was 
drunk and cmsed her. Presently he cleared ofi^ and she saw no 
more of him. Then he burnt my place down and, three days 
after, went to one of those revival meetings and confessed." 

" You don't seem to have any luck with your cattle." 

" Perh^^xi not ; but that won't break your heart" 

*'No — ^ifs nothing to me personally; but I'm merely a little 
surprised, because, when you were younger, old Horn, my father- 
in-law, always thought you were going to be a big man some day." 

Wolferstan laughed. 

" What does he call a big man, I wonder? A man that never 
forgets and never forgives? A man that goes his way, like a 
steam-roller, and has no heart or charity for other people ? Is that 
what he admires? I suppose it must be, since that's the man he 
is himself." 

Slanning flushed. " What's changed you so much ? " he said. 

" I'm not changed. Tis others that change. I go my way. 
'Tis Alexander Horn that changed and cold-shouldered me at the 
critical stage of my career." 

" For pretty good reasons. However, that's delicate ground. 
We've both got memories. You oughtn't to have bought those 
things at Marhamchurch." 

" I know it Didn't I regret it, and write humbly to the man, 
and offer to give them up at the fignie of your last bid ? Didn't 
I say in my letter th^t Vd lost my temper and was sorry for it? 
Who on God's eartb could do more ? And he never answered 
the letter." 

**I know — I was sorry he didn't meet y^^- --'^'- *' 

"You! Forgive my saying it, but, belw . ghter, 

you're rather like a feather in a gal^ 4&iiie 

you for your part You've only don ►. and 

will again, I dare lay. But " 
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"Stop that! YouVe an impossible man, Wolferstan, and 
you're a fool too — which you weren*t once. Why, even I—but 
there, it's no good talking to you* Life teaches you nothiitffl 
apparently. To say such things to me^ after what Fve done fo^^ 
you, But you weren't worth it— such a churl— and I'm sorrj 
I ever cared a damn about you. Horn was right; you're no 
good,'* 

Thfs attack* the result of his own speech, did not trouble 
Wolferstan. He was angry himself — being turned to anger by his 
own thoughts — and now he felt glad to see the other grow hot 
He did not desire Orlando's friendship and he did not much 
believe in it. Having once entertained a contempt for the man, 
he found it difficultj if not impossiblej to take him seriously. He 
was glad of the opportunity to say things which might go back to 
his old master's ear, and> having said them^ he turned his back on 
Slanning without answering the latter's assault* He was conscious 
that he had now broken with the miller for ever, and did not 
consider that for this flamboyant and conceited soul, life had also 
brought its lessons and chastening influences. 

With advance of spring and necessity for large payments, Dodd 
found that he had to call on capital, and it was then, when he 
grew anxious J that Ilet worked her way and he reluctantly con- 
sented to let a part of his house for lodgings. He had long 
withstood her reasonable petition in this matter, but now yielded. 
There was no difficulty, for with the opening of the artillery 
camp above them, and the visits of successive batteries from all 
parts of England, demand for accommodation began and lasted 
until the end of the practice in September. 

Thus it came about that soldiers, sometimes alone and some- 
times with their wives and families, occupied the two front apart- 
ments and certain bedrooms in Dodd Wolferstan's house. He 
chafed under it, and the glimpse of a social order other than his 
own first interested him, finally annoyed him. The soldiers were 
usually gentlemen, and some took interest in their landlord and 
his pursuits ; but the gap between them depressed Dodd, and the 
possibility of ever crossing it seemed remote. Ambition had 
starved while anxiety was afoot ; now, in the atmosphere of these 
men, it revived a little. He surveyed the past years and found 
that he had made no progress of that sort. Therefore he 
affected a new outlook and pretended to despise the thing be 
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envied Once he was off4iand and fiuniliar with some of bis 
younger lodgers, and, as a result, they ignored him during the 
remainder of their sojourn ; once he returned into the wiser way 
of his youth, and made a friend by so doing. 

A soldier bought his horse from him for fifty pounds, and the 
fact saddened Ilet not a little, for she knew that he would hunt no 
more. But he promised to take pleasure and recreation in other 
ways. 

"Hunting was nerer the same after that awful bad time in 
the past," he said, when she r^etted his action. " Somehow I 
always live again in that day and through that cursed home- 
coming to you, when I see hounds. And it wakes the devil in 
me too. I'm better out of it." 

He hunted no more, and when he had sold the stock that he 
had raised, he found himself not justified in purchasing again. 
For a time he stood irresolute and revolved many schemes of 
action. He was solvent with money saved ; but now he doubted 
much how best for the future to apply time, energy and know- 
ledge. Many courses presented themselves, and decision was 
difficult 

At this stage fell Wolferstan's fortieth birthday, and a few 
friends came to supper that they might celebrate it. 

Some bore little gifts with them. Ilet gave him a woollen 
waistcoat of her own knitting, Mrs. Pierce produced a new 
prayer-book, and Dicky Barkell, a new knife. Abner also 
brought a gift. It was a volume of sermons that he had pos- 
sessed for fifty years. 

John and Thomas Ball joined the party, but carried no pres- 
ents. After supper all talked of the fiiture and advanced ideas. 
Only the younger Barkell said little. 

Dodd, despite the joyful occasion, was moody and preoccupied. 
He fretted under their friendly advice; he had not asked for 
it or sought it ; but Abner Barkell and Johnny Ball teemed with 
ideas. The ancient's were sensible; the younger man's were 
based on piety and high aspirations. He was full of earnest and 
devout opinions ; and he looked at life in a spirit of trustfulneM 
and hope. Dodd chafed at the round-eyed youth's somav 
unctuous sentiments, and turned impatiently from him 
desired to hear Dicky ; but Dicky was entirely occupied * 
pipe. 
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At last Wolferstan found the tension more than he could bear 
and rose from his place. 

"Ill ask you to come out with me in the yard a minute, 
Richard," he said. ''I want to speak a private word to you, 
if you please." 

The signaUnan nodded, and they went out together. Then 
Dicky sat on a granite trough in the moonlight and the other 
walked up and down in front of him and detailed his griefs. 

" You was the only one that could keep your mouth shut, and 
I thank you for it," he began. 

"'Twas better fun listening than talking. My old man's 
twittering do always amuse me : he's got such a lot of sense. As 
for that psalm-smiting house-painter — you used to talk like that 
once. But you don't now." 

" The world's a hard place." 

" So 'tis — if you try to do man's work in it." 

" I shall be the wrong side of forty to-morrow morning, and 
nothing done." 

" You know best about what's done. I should have thought 
there was too much done for your peace of mind. As to being 
wrong side of forty, as a Christian you oughtn't to say so. 'Tis 
for chaps like me, who don't believe in anything after, and 
don't want to — 'tis for us to talk about the wrong side o' forty — 
not you. With your eternal home coming nearer every hour, 
you'm on the right side of forty surely? But you'm like the 
rest. 'Tis all a pretence, and whenever you speak from the heart, 
out comes truth." 

"'Tis only a figure of speech. I ban't feared of death and 
shan't mind how soon it comes. My life's run into a very 
different pattern to what I planned, Dick. You've always got 
a dose of lemon for every complaint, but you can't say no 
bitterer thing to me than what I say to myself. I'm forty ; and 
I've failed." 

" You know best." 

"Failed through no fault of mine — let the Lord witness to 
that. She's ruined me, Dick — I can see it clearer every day. 
I wouldn't say it to any living soul but you. But 'tis the truth. 
We see so clear looking back. She's done for me." 

" Trash ! " answered the other drily. " If you're ruined — and 
I won't believe that — 'twasn't Primrose Slanning done it. That's 
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the old, cowardly whine of Adam and all his knock-kneed sort* 

No woman ever mined a man unless the man had a weak spot 
for her poison to come in at. Men ruin themselves — women can^t 
rain *em, Men ruin themselves by letting lust run away with 
*em ; men ruin themselves by believing lies ; by trusting ; by 
being weak; by bad qualities; by good qualities ; by a thousand 
difletent ways ; but the ruination comes from inside 'em. Every 
man's got a ruined corner to ham somewhere — you and me and all* 
The dose you've had wasn't mixed by any hand but your own, 
Dodd Wolferstan. Think deep enough and you'li know it," 

"That's not true," 

^ Your own act made her an everlasting enemy, as I knew it 
Duld. From the day you escaped marrying her, she was your 
foe. 'Twas only a question then which would be strongest. If 
youVe ruined^ 'lis because you was weaker than her; and that's 
only to say again yoor own weakness ruined you. She's had fine 
sport with you — from her point of view." 

** You argue without God, as usual." 

"Where does He come in? Show me His hand in the job, 
and I'll go on my knees in this mud. I say that the worst woman 
as ever walked is powerless to ruin a man, unless his nature's the 
right soil for her seed to grow in. If there's no starting place for 
another person's evil to root in you, it won't grow, and there's an 
end of it/' 

" To shake a man's trust in God^think of that.'^ 

*'And what is the trust worth that can be shaken? If 'twas 
capable of being shook, 'tis certain the power to shake would 
come along in some shape.'* 

" Such a woman is stronger than the Devil, He would never 
have shook it. You would never have shook it. When my 
things were burnt, I sank down— down, till 1 found 'twasn't her 
work. Then I rose up again, because I said * 'Tis God's work and 
therefore good'. I could bear that stroke; yet^ when I see her 
power and know it can only come from her Maker, my heart sinks 
about my God." 

Barkelt was interested at this confession, 

** You're built soj*' he answered. ** You can't help it. Along 
with your mighty faith, there's a pinch of doubt. Like all 
your sort, you keep a profit and loss account with God, You 
think you don't ; but you do, Vm just the other way. With all 
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my doubt, there's a pinch of faith — not in no God, but in the 
hopeful outlook of man's nature and the closer grasp he gets od 
wisdom and knowledge every generation." 

"Any sort of hopefulness is good. I trusted in man too— 
once. See where it's taking me." 

"All the same," said Dicky, "you are living and feeling. 
Your nature has took you into deep water and, sink or swim, 
you've had a splash for your forty years. You've lived. You've 
done man's work. But as for me, I'm a worse ruin than you, 
for all my talk. You've been knocked about with shot and shell. 
That's grand, even though you come out second best. I'm 
going down with dry rot. I'm a coward for all my magpie 
chatter. I'm a coward — sitting there behind my points — doing 
what any fool could do. My life's wasted. But it's fulfilled the 
result of the ingredients. 'Twas mixed so. I shall go on rusting 
out ; you'll go on wearing out. We can't change." 

"And what will that woman go on doing ? " 

" She'll go on hunting you as long as you let her, like a boy 
hunts a squirrel, or a man a hare, till it drops or escapes." 

" I can't stand no more of it. I shall hit back." 

" You'll do whaf s in you to do. You'll be yourself." 

"The thing is to know my next step — speaking generally. 
Sometimes I'm in a mind to go right away ; sometimes I almost 
resolve to face her and have it out. Can't say that I'm doing 
much here for the moment." 

"To face her would be a very interesting deed. You heard 
about Joe Chastey, the Portreeve ? " 

" Only that he'd come into a bit of money when his uncle at 
Launceston died." 

" Yes ; but he's going to take over the business there, instead 
of selling it. 'Tis a corn chandler's, and he understands a bit 
about it. He may go." 

"What's that to me?" 

" I don't know. How would you like to go back ?" 

" Go back ten years and be Portreeve again ? " 

"Why not? The first step to going forward is often going 
back. Better men than you, or me, have made mistakes that took 
ten years to put right." 

They returned to the house and found others studying the 
same proposition. 
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Ilet was nervous that her husband would be angry at the sug- 
gestion of a return to Bridgetstowe ; but, to her surprise, he took 
it quietly and even amiably. To go back to the home of his 
happiness and best fortunes presented a picture to his mind that 
was not unattractive. 

After their friends had departed, husband and wife discussed 
the question at great length. She urged the change, being driven 
by instinct to do so. He listened to her arguments, but said little 
and left the subject open for future discussion. 

One aspect of it curiously fascinated him. Instead of dis- 
liking the idea of returning into the immediate neighbourhood of 
the Slannings' home, he found it attract him. It chimed with his 
shadowy thoughts of taking the offensive and striking a return 
Mow for the many that he had suffered. 



CHAPTER XIII 
BACK TO BRIDGETSTOWE 

WOLFERSTANtook his problem to his God and entered 
upon a patient and amiable phase of spirit. He had 
become more prayerful of late, and made renewed endeavours to 
do good at Okehampton. But it hurt him not a little to find that 
he did not carry quite the old weight. Even at the working men's 
club, which he had been instrumental in establishing, he was met 
with fewer courtesies and found himself upon a level with those 
who once granted and indicated his superiority. Other and more 
prosperous souls controlled afifairs. More than once he was out- 
voted, and he observed a rational element grow daily in strength 
among the members. Prosperity and failure alike exude a subtle 
aroma, which men scent by instinct Each carries an atmosphere, 
and few are able to conceal the approximate truth concerning 
that in which they move. When Wolferstan was the matter on 
men's tongues, it began to be felt that he did not get on ; that he 
stood in a way to falsify predictions ; that he had lost a part of 
his old winning and attractive manner. An edifice of false 
rumours arose upon foundations of truth; some for their own 
purposes decried him to advance personal ends ; some declared 
such allegations false. But it became generally understood that 
he might return to Bridgetstowe ; and when once the possibility 
arose, the certainty was accepted. Many positively asserted that 
Wolferstan meant to leave Okehampton, long before he had 
decided to do so. He heard it as a commonplace at business 
and at the club. It affected him not a little to observe that the 
event was alluded to with indifference. 

" If I'd been going to Exeter in a big way, everybody would 
have come sneaking up to say they were sorry ; but because I 
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may be returning to Bridgetstowe in a small way, not a man cares 
I a curse," he said to his wife, 

^_ " Tis not a small way,*' she said. " You'll be all you was, 
^Bid more. Can't a man return to his native place if it pleases 
^im?" 

** They don't want him there — not if he goes back poorer than 
he went out" 

" You go back richer — every way. Richer if anything even 
in money/' 

Still he hesitated* Then a day came when he sought the 

' desert rather than the market-place and spent long hours alone. 

He returned so late that Ilet had begun to grow anxious about 

btm. He was ravenously hungry and ate his supper before he 

spoke a word. 

Presently his wife loosed his tongue. 

"Tis so curious now, dear — as if we was changing places 

almost. When I was a girl, I was always for Dartymoor, and 

I liked nought better than trapsing up-along 'mongst the gert 

I stones. But now *tis you that goes to they old, lonesome tors, 

while I be the busy one and tramps down among the people/' 

He drank his beer, sighed the comfortable sigh that follows 
a hearty meal, and lighted his pipe. Then he answered her 
^jemark. 

^B ** Ban*t much use my going among the people now. My bolt's 
^^hot Nobody wants me no more/' 

Henny Pierce answered him. 
j " Don't you tell that nonsense, Dodd, Yon know a lot better, 

f Of course they don't want you now. Why for should they? 
Who wants a man who don't know how to make up his mind ? 
While you loaf here uncertain 'bout your plans, who should want 
'e? If you had a job to-morrow — but there, what's the good 
of talking if you can't make up your mind ? *' 
" I have made up my mind. I'm going/' 
net jumped up and kissed him. 

"That's great news, Dodd— great news, Tis for the best, 
for certain. You know how strong I've felt for it ever since 
there was the first thought of it in the air/' 

" I went along of Joe Chastey last week," he said, '*and we 

had a tell about things. He's not going on with that business 

Launcestonj but he's going to sell it and buy another business 
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in the same line at Tavistock. 'Twill uke a good bit of time 
to fix up; but that's so much the better. Hell throw over 
Portreeve in a year or so ; then, if they'll have me " 

" * Have you ' 1 I should think they would I " cried Ilet 

"Of course — never was such a well*thought-on Portreeve as 
you/* declared Mrs* Pierce* , 

"So there it stands, I go out of this in the spring. Now 'tisfl 
for us to look round. My heart wants more beasts, but my pocket ™ 
says nursery gardening again, though 'twill be against the grain- 
However, I'm learning to bend my will — that's harder than to 
bend your back, God's in it all If I didn^t trust Him, I should 
go mad," 

" Tis a very proper thought — so us all should — for who else can 
be trusted?'* asked old Heany, ** There, I'm heartened up 
something wonnerful," she continued. " i do love a move — an' i 
I'll be nearer my graves in Sourton churchy a rd^*that is if you be I 
going to take me along with you," 

** Of course," said Ilet, " You're one of us, ban't you ? Our 
good's yours." 

** How will the little one be able to go on with her piano 
lessons to Bridgetstowe ? '' ^ked Dodd, suddenly moved to a 
small issue; as the mind wiU, when confronted with a great one. 

" Let's drop 'em," said the mother* ** They'll never be no use ^ 

to—" -m 

But Henny's step-father interrupted her passionately. ^* 

" She shall n&f drop them I Damn it, are we going to drop 
everything? *Tis always 'drop this' and 'drop that*. She shall 
go on learning/' 

*' Don^t get so hot, my dear man. Of course she shaU, if you 
like* I only said it to please you* An' seeing we've got a piaoa 
an' she's so clever at it — of course — — " 

He returned into good humour and did not see the older 
woman's horrified eyes shine, like little moons, in her withered 
face. She could not believe her ears, for she had never heard 
Wolferstan swear until that moment. 

The excitement of the coming change kept them busy and 
occupied them through the winter* A measure of fair fortune 
overtook Wolferstan, and the best thing that happened to hiaal 
was some return of self-respect, Bridgetstowe people expressed 
themselves as gratified that the native should return to his oldj 
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A house, of a si^ somewhat larger and position more 
Important thao his old bachelor dwelling, was forthcoming upon 
the road to Launceston. The rent seemed likely to strain his 
resources J but he decided for it on the strength of a rich and 
Becluded garden. This land was surrounded by old cob walls 
i^ainst which grew the better sort of stone fruit. The trees had 
been well tended and were in a prosperous condition* 

Iletj unknown to Dodd, did much to increase the warmth 
of his future welcome* She was often in Bridgetstowe at this 
period, and made many friends. Incidentally she learnt of the 
Slannings, and hearsay by no means chimed with her own inner 
knowledge concerning her husband's enemy. The miller and his 
wife were both very popular and the sympathy extended to I let 
was bestowed tenfold upon Primrose. For Wolferstan's wife had 
a child, though not by him ; Orlando Scanning was childless^a 
circumstance that awoke most active commiseration in the minds 
of the matrons of Bridgetstowe. Mrs. Slanning did no little 
practical good in her new sphere* She was said to be kind- 
hearted and known to be generous. She figured at philanthropic 
entertainments, took stalls at bazaars, performed her part in the 
country community, and went regularly to churcL All spoke 
well of her ; and thus a new problem faced Ilet She was for 
taking it to her husband, but, instead, kept it to herself* How 
could a woman, inspired to active and obstinate malignity in one 
direction, order her life with justice and charity in every other? 
How could a fellow<reature be consistently evil to Wolferstan 
and good to everybody else ? How could she cruelly plot and 
plan to spoil his life and ruin his hopes, even to the least of them, 
yet preserv^e* in every other relation and direction, a temperate, 
tolerant, kindly attitude ? Was it that into this battle she poured 
all the bitterness of her nature, all the energy and determination 
of her character, leaving nothing else but a residuum of amiable 
indifferences? Or was it that Wolferstan had been mistaken, 
that his imagination had failed to digest facts^ and so induced a 
waking nightmare and delusion under which he still laboured? 
The problem rose beyond her power to solve. She knew that it 
must presently face her husband also^ and hoped that the esteem 
in which the Slannings were held at Bridgetstowe might modify 
his fear and hatred of them. 

The matter soon came on Dodd's own lips, for it happened 
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that during a market day he dined at 'The Royal Oak^ and 
that Orlando Slanning— thrown out hunting — rode up at the 
hour of the mid-day meal and presently partook of it beside 
Wolferstan, 

Not without irritation Dodd marked the esteem in which 
certain small farmers and tradesmen round them held the miller, 
and he even found himself treated more respectfully, because 
Slanning accosted him. 

Orlando bore no malice and, though his last meeting with 
Dodd had not been friendly, he spoke now in his usual loud and 
amiable tones. 

"So you're coming back, I hear, Wolferstan? You might 
do worse. Bridgetstowe's not a bad little corner for a bui 



man." 
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" Plenty doing, no doubt," answered Dodd shortly, 

** Rather 1 I know the place youVe taken. I suppose you*ll 
go in for gardening again P They say you rather burnt your 
fingers with the beasts,*' 

" They say wrong as usual, I didn't bum my fingers ; but 
a rascally tramp burnt my byre and many very valuable young 
heifers in it/' 

** Of course, Fd quite forgotten. Cruel bad luck," 

"It was. For the minute Vm going gardening again. Bu 
I hope 1 shall soon be stock-raising. That's what I want to do." 

** Shall you hunt ? " 

** Presently I hope to do so, 1 got a good offer for my big 
horse from one of the soldiers at the camp*" 

"One of your lodgers ? " 

Slanning, in sober honesty, meant no offence* It was an 
utterance characteristic of his stupidity — the bludgeon of a fool 
swung in pure innocence- Wolferstan had no right whatever to 
take offence ; but he did so. ^M 

"It was a Major Tomlinson of the Royal Artillery," h^' 
answered with a change of manner i then rose from the table and 
prepared to leave it. ^m 

Slanning, however, had something else to mention. ^| 

'* Don't go," he said. ** Wait a minute till Fve done— then III 
come with you,'* 

He moderated his voice and spoke again, so that the other 
only could hear. 
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"I want to ask ytjti a r^TOur, Nobody knows the ideii but 
me, and yon Deedii*t say I asked you. Id fact^ Vd miher you 
didn't, ni bolt this pudding — ibeo well go into the sonokbg- 
room and talk," 

Soon they sat with their feet on a sanded floor and their noMS 
in the reek of stale tobaoca 

"It's thi%" said Slanoing, "I want you to judge the plougfi- 
ing matches here. If I suggest it, the committee will write you 
a formal reqyest, and it won't do you any tiarnif but be a gOOd 
advertisement for you.'* 

Again innocently he blundered and did not guess that in 
the wounds of Wolferstan a very actiTe poison of pride now 
festered. 

♦* Why d'you ask me ? *' said Dodd, 

•*Wdl — ^because you know what ploughing me.ins and W^ 
don't Failing you, there's Farmer Chave ; but he'U have two 
men in the competition. You'll be unprejudicedi** 

"Once a ploughboy, always a ploughboy; is that what you 
mean ? " 

" Good God, no ! But you were the best man who ever drove 
a share here twenty years ago, so Vm told, and I thQught " 

** I know what you thought-— or your wife thought--to belittle 
me to my face— to insult and hurt me at my first coming back 
here. *Tis all of a piece. But youVe gone to the end of the 
tether. I warn you to do no more, for HI stand no more." 

SlannJng stared in amazement. A maiden who had answered 
the bell appeared at the door, and waited for him to ipeak. 

** Well, Vm '' began the miller, then stopped. 

** What might you please to want^ sir ? '' said llie girl. 

** Nothing, Neliy,'' he answered. *' I meant to order— but thi» 
gentleman won't drink with me*" 

NeHy regarded Dodd curiousiy, then departed. Slanning rose, 

** I'm sorry that everything I do and say is always turned into 
a bad meaning by you, Wolferstan* You won't go far here, or 
anywhere, if you're so jolly ready to misunderstand everybody 
and think that everybody wants to insult you, or some such 
damned nonsense. Anyway, It's a pretty feeble style lo begin 
living in a new place — to quarrel with one of the leading men of 
the district* You had some name for sense once; but I should 
say Okehampton has knocked all the sense out of you.** 
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He marched from the room and left Wolferstan with a stormy 
heart Dodd did not believe in the worthiness of Orlando's 
motives and did not regret his own harsh words. 

" He'll tell them to her," he said when detailing the incident 
to Ilet. " He'll tell her how I spoke, and she'll see that I know 
everything and am not deceived. So much the better." 



CHAPTER XIV 
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A FTEK lengthy inaction, renewed labour sweetened the heart 
XI. and mind of Dodd Wolferstan, He set to work upon bis 
garden, completed various arrangements, and sold such cattle as 
he still possessed- Waves of bitterness sometimes swept his 

• spirit when he reflected upon the altitude of his ambitions and 
the humble aspect of reality ; but Ilet was always swift to bring 
common-sense consolations, and her own restored peace of mind 
went far tg support him. Not always, however, did she say the 
just word. Occasionally her speeches, uttered with artless soul, 

I cut both ways, and tortured 
" *Tis only so many years of learning and getting wiser/^ she 
said once. " I do love to think you'll be plain Portreeve again — 
Sis you was when first I met you." 

She spoke to cheer him in an evil hour ; but her words acted 
contrariwise and cast him down. 

Before the arrival of spring they had left Okehampton and 
^ were settled in their new home. The move proved ejcpensive, 
^ but nothing could quell Ilet's sanguine heart at this season and 
something of her cheerful spirit inapressed itself upon her hus- 
band* He found it well to be among the familiar scenes again. 
Every gate and meadow was a friend, and the hearty greeting of 
the people seemed also good to him. Many of whom he had lost 
note during recent years came to see the man, and there was 
little but kindness and pleasure exhibited at his return. He 

I noted the passage of the years, marked familiar names that had 
dropped out and new ones now in the mouths of the folk. He 
did not grudge the older men their weight in local matters, but a 
ttirob of envy woke when those he had known as lads now saluted 
an equal in him and spoke and jested without ceremony. Not 
so they talked of the Slannings. Orlando, thanks to his wife and 
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the restraining influences of increasing age, had won a real repu- 
tation. People admitted that he entertained a cheerful conceit of 
himself and did not hide from his left hand the good deeds per- 
formed by his right ; but good deeds were done, and the miller's 
kindness of heart outweighed his weakness of head. None could 
forget his virtues, because the hamlet was repeatedly and prac- 
tically reminded of them. 

Wolferstan debated long as to his future attitude towards 
Orlando Slanning. Ilet herself raised the question and uncon- 
sciously tickled his pride. 

"As Portreeve you'll be a leading man again,'' she said, "and 
you're bound to be thrown against him and other uppermost 
people pretty soon." 

He admitted it 

" I've always known how to go among 'em, and always shall, 
I suppose," he answered. "As to him, the case is different. 
When us have met he's never lost the opportunity to drop gall, 
and I've always been pretty quick to show him I knew what he 
was playing at. But now— well, for my part 111 let bygones be 
bygones willingly enough, so far as he's concerned. He's only 
a tool. Time will soon show what she means. And I shall act 
according. I talked a good deal of silly nonsense last year, 
when I was cut up about it all ; but I feel my feet firmer under 
me again now, thank God, and I see the way a lot clearer. 
My Christianity seemed to go to sleep for a bit. 'Twas a very 
dreadful thing, Ilet, and a terrible black mark against a man ; for 
when we get listless in religious matters, 'tis our own fault and our 
own sin. There was a screw loose ; but now 'tis tight again and 
I can look the world in the face and say I've failed by the will 
of God; and that now I be going to try and succeed by the 
will of God." 

" 'Tis like your greatness, Dodd ; an', pushed home, that means 
'twas the will of God these things befell you. But surely God 
wouldn't use dirty tools to do His cleaning work in our souls ; 
therefore it may hap that all you've thought and feared touching 
that woman be false. Oh, my dear man, think what a weight off 
your shoulders if you could say, * I've blamed her falsely. She's 
innocent of evil ; she's what other people think her, not what 
I think her. She's only come into my ill luck by chance, and 
*tis the Devil makes me hate her ! ' " 
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' If I coald do that- 



"You could. 



Dodd 
Its would 



Tts just m f^bmg 



big spiiit 



Christiafi tfaoui^ 
help you."* 

He remained slksit with the magnitude of the thought. 

**The7e*d be a ki^ge Qiristiimtj about it, sure cnooglw'* Im 
said. " A Chn^iaztitj to make an^eU wonder/' 

** An' *tis within your power. You eouM say tomOTTOW that 
you'd read the events m your life wrongly and mistook them* 
You could say that, looking into your own self, you banned to 
see what it all meaot — and beginned to find God's hand in it» !iot 
another's/* 

** All the same, we must keep common sensCi llcL 1 might 
swear this minute that there's oo more malice left in mc; but 
liigh thoughts mustn't sweep us into sDHness, What you ask^ — 
''us beyond reason/* 

' And haven't you often said that religion is beyond reason and 

"hove it ? That you have. You've taught me— me thut believed 

little enough when I corned to you — you've taught me all it mcimsi 

to trust God through thick and thin. Can't you take back a little 

»^f the teaching to yourself just now ? *^ 
f " III think of it ; I'll see if my mind can lift to it without 
upsetting my reasoning parts, Ikt, 'Twould be a mighty relief 
and comfort if I could say from my heart, • That woman's not 
responsible for the past ' ; — but— ^111 make it a praying matter/* 

*' Then *twill come right,'* she said, 

'* Barkell's with you there in one sort of way," he added. 
** Though Tve little patience with him, I feel there's sense in his 
scourge sometimes. He's sour oftener than sweet, IjuI my'% physic, 
and so's life. That man^ if he had faith, might liave been a great 
power for good/' 

^He's with me — how?'* she asked* "BanH often Hicky 
rould agree with me, I should reckon/' 

** In a way he is, for he says that a man braws hii own drink 
and none can do that for him. When I said, in a weak hour, 
that woman had ruined me; he answered 'twas no such thing, 
but that rd ruined myself, and that no strength or craft of any 
man or woman in the world could ruin me, unleis 1 let *cm have 
the power/' 

liet was lurprised. 
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" I should reckoo that was pretty near to a Christian thought," 
she said. " It shows that, ckver though he may be, them ban't 
bom that's cleverer than the Bible/* 

** No harm can get into a man unless the door be opened to 
it from inside — that's his motto. Mind, Vm not saying if 'tis 
supported by the Bible; but there's a lot in it. Suppose, for 
instance, I say that what's happened to me be all good and to my 
betterment ; then, if I can believe it so, Fm not hurt at all, but 
just the other way. Suppose I say the things that have fallen out 
have made me wiser, patienterj gentler with the world, larger- 
hearted and suchlike f " 

**The thing is to say it, dear'* 

He shook his head. 

" No ; the thing is to believe it. 1 can't yet. Perhaps I shall] 
some day. Perhaps I shall come to it on my knees afore thel 
throne of Grace. But not yet. There's much that's too oeafi 
and too raw and green yet to let me think on it without smarting. 
But I'm learning; Fm looking forward with more patience and 
feel a larger mind growing up in me, Ilet." 

Little happened until autumn time; then with the approaching^ 
departure of Joe Chastey the question of their new Portreev^H 
itirred Eridgetstowe. Meanwhile Wolferstan was busy, and he 
and Ilet had strengthened his old friendships and established new 
ones. The opinion was that he had but to ask to receive the 
dignity. Yet he waited and hoped that instead of soliciting^ 
the appointment, he might be invited to accept it. The futur^H 
dawned in a manner very promising, and it seemed that success 
was to come from tilling the soil rather than rearing of beasts.^ 
The new garden answered generously to his knowledge. 

In due course certain responsible people inquired whethe 
Wolferstan would care to fill his old position, and he consented 
to do so. But within a week of the agreement, and while Mr, 
Chastey had still a month of office to complete his term, there 
happened news of a nature very startling, Dodd held it in his 
bosom for a week, then it reached Ilet*s ears and was soon 
generally known at Bridgetstowe. With this intelligence the 
clouds that had appreciably lifted from Wolferstan's life, in- 
creased a thousandfold and returned upon him; with it there 
vanished the slow and gradual building up of belief that, after 
all, he had wronged Primrose Slanning. Now no doubt remained 
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hat his former fears were true. He had returned but little more 
than six months to his old home when her hand was Lifted again, 
Noae who koew the past could doubt the meaning of the present 
Charity, nourished by his wife, and faithj fortified by his own 
devout naturej alike fell down before this stroke, 

Ilet saw him as she had seen him during their last year at 
Okehampton ; she marked how he fell once more upon a fitful 
|loom that drew him into the uplifted and secret wilderness. 
Igain he was dark by day and distrustful of all men ; again in 
the night watches, while she woke, he tossed and murmured evil 
words against destiny from a storm of dreams. 

As usual he took his affairs by a sort of instinct to the man 
who habitually brought him least comfort. But it happened that 
Barkell had already heard some of the facts, and Wolferslan's 
news did not astonish him. 

The signalman was at home and spending a holiday of one 
week's duration there. He had planned for this short leisure 
a trip to London ; but his father was ill, and he occupied the 
time in nursing him. Abner's rheumatism had increased, and, 
after a wetting, he took cold and for some days suffered much 
torment. Now he was better. His bed had been drawn up to 
the window so that he might see Meldon Viaduct, and he uttered 
many expressions of concern respecting the fabric. It was the 
first time for twenty years that he had not daily visited it» and he 
expressed the most grave uneasiness that the great bridge should 
have suffered this misfortune- 

*' But 'twill have to come. Tis the thin end of the wedge— a 
warning like," he said to his son, " I can't be after it much 
longer, FU be a bedJier presently and no good to the bridge 
more. The Company have got to face it, and I hope they will 
: can't go on for ever— worse luck. Though when I think of the 
Happy Land and no gert bridge to be tended up along — *tifi a 
woeful thought," 

" Perhaps theyll M you hover about an' look after it ttill, my 
old dear/' said Dicky, 

But Abner shook his head 

"That's no good* *Twould only gel on my nerves to see some 
old fool building about the bridge, an' drawing good money, 
very like doing nought for it.*' 

On tb« day that Wolferstan visited his frieniifl, their p^ 
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talk had reference to him. It was an afternoon in November, 
and Meldon gorge sounded full of the hoarse cry of Oke in spate. 
Round about, the world turned to sere of winter ; hurrying leaves 
leapt and flew in the air ; the Moor was cloud-capped and non^ 
had seen Yes Tor's summit for three days- 

*'His case stands this way/' said Dicky, holding a light to hii 
father's pipe and then poking the fire. "The man was to 
Portreeve again, and may yet be so* But 'tis no certainty, be 
cause another have rose up against him. The other chap's 
right, and there was a talk of him years ago, even before Joe 
Chastey took it on. He wouldn't have come forward against 
Wolferstan, but it seems that he's got strong friends, who want 
him to run for it. An* those strong friends are miller Slanning 
and his lady." 

" Then DoddH make us believe against our will that he's right 
in the matter of them people*" ^M 

" I always did believe it. I knew it* I told him afore hi^^ 
wedding day that 'twould be so — from my knowledge of facts. 
But the interesting thing is that he was beginning to doubt it 
himself. Such is the hopefulness of that man— ^r his wife more 
like— that despite all he's suffered^ he actually began to think 
he'd been wrong and that they were only his enemies in his own 

misty mind and not in reality ! *Twas a triumph of faith over 

reason. But this has killed it, I judge," 

** He'd set his heart upon playing Portreeve again." 

** He won't — not if Mrs, Slanning can prevent it/' 

** I hope his religion will bear the shock*" 

"'Twill want a bit of bracing to do it, father." 

'' As to that, let no man interfere. There be critical pinches 
m our fortunes, when it's no true friendship to God to ram Rim 
down our neighbours' throats. The Almighty only gets rude 
things said about Him if we let on about His manifold goodness 
just when everything's going crooked with a chap, Wolferstan's 
not got the temper he had, and, for that matter, T never yet met 
the just man who could see himself grossly ill-treated, through 
no fault of his own, without making a bit of a fuss about it We 
know the hairs of our heads be numbered^an' no doubt the 
numbers are duly entered — but there are times when it don't 
comfort a man to tell him so ; an' if Dodd's going to be kept out 
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of PoTtreere, God's Self may calm him down, but talking abottt 
God woo% for sartaio-'* 

•* You say * iiltr^ted througb no fault of his own \ That's the 
point Wbo*s going to say where the fault lies ? Can we reap 
the tDisery what another have sown — except the misery of our 
own weak bodies or weak heads sown by our fathers an' 
mothers?'* 

**That holds in everything, and be like one of your damned 
silly questions, as no mortal man can answer," snapped Abnei. 
** You^d put all our faults and failings down to them that got us, 
and them that got them. That's no better than bullying ilie 
d^d, if you ax me. Not that they'll care*" 

'VA very sharp thought for such an old man," said Dicky* 
"You often say a cleverer thbg than you know, father*" 

** And you often say a sillier thing than what you've any idea 
of," answered the vetcran^ " Tis along of your eggication. Vou 
take in more than you can tackle, Richard." 

At this juncture Wolferstan appeared and told them what they 
already knew. Another man had been proposed for the vacant 
position. Opinions were divided. The man did not want to 
stand, but those interested in him insisted upon it. There was 
to be an election in six weeks* time. 

" Roger Bartlett stood foreman at * Slanning's ' twelve years 
ago," explained Dodd. " He's just my age and doing for him- 
self now. He knows the work well enough, but he*s no horse- 
man, and won't be able to go out over the Bridgetstowe Commons 
as I can." 

" Is he wishful to stand against you ? " 

"Not at all. I axed him straight* He can't help himself. 
He's obliged, for certain reasons, to Orlando Slanning, and 
Slanning's reminded him of the fact and explained to him that 
he wants a friend as Portreeve, Of course I see it ali crystal 
clear* *Tis nothing to Slanning — everything to her. Her hand's 
in It. She'll win." 

** That's the question,'* said Dicky. "Why for should she? 
Given a fair and square election, and you ought to romp home." 

" Fair and square are no words to apply to anything she does. 
^hcll win, I tell you." 

'Twin be your fault if you let her then. Why, almost the last 

cie we talked about her, you said you'd take no raorcj that yoa*d 
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give as good as you got henceforth— and maybe better. Go io^ 
and win, and see her man damned — eh, father?*^ fl 

" See him beat, certainly* If the law gives me a vote, 'tis 
yours^ Dodd — even though I have to spend two shilling on summat 
to drive me to the election*" 

*' Thank yoo, Abner — I know that. And a good few othen 
think the same, I shall fight it, for certain. If Vm beat *' fl 

** You won't be beat," said Mr. Barkell " Us all know what a 
pattern of a Portreeve you nnade, tearing round the country on 
your great boss. Why, Bartlett be a market huckster and holder 
of cottage property-^-not the right chap at alL" 

** And don't go to church neither/^ said Dicky* "That's a fact, 
for he thinks mach as I do,'^ 

'* He's got them behind him, however. You know what Bridget- 
stowe is. You've only got to tell the people often enough you're 
a fine fellow, an* they'll soon believe you. Look at Slanning 
himself/' M 

** Tis the same everywhere, for that matter," said Dicky. ** You™ 
must advertise your good parts, for the world's too busy to find 
■em out for itself. But, to make up for that, it's always quite 
ready to believe you, if you can bawl loud enough to catch its 
ears.'' M 

"You'll win all right/* declared Mr. Barkell " You're a tried" 
man at the game. You did the work well — better than Chastey 
did* The people know you're a first-rate Portreeve. They don't 
know that Bartlett would be" 

"There^s nothing to it really — more than the honour and 
glory," explained Dodd. " For my part, I didn't overmuch want 
it till I heard this. Kow^ have it I will, or there'll be a reckoning. 
I won't be hit no more without hitting back." ^M 

Abner shook his head. ^| 

" Don't you tell like that* Go about the job in a prayerful and 
a sportsmanlike spirit, Dodd. Don't talk about what you'll do if 
you'm bested* Go at it like a lion, and take jolly good care 
you'm not bested*" 

Dicky seconded this advice and the conversation changed 
But it drifted back to Wolfergtan again and again, and rarely left 
him. The fact Abner marked when he had gone. 

**A very different man to what he was/' he said. " One time 
other folk corned first in his thoughts ; now they never come at 
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all ; one tiine he'd have been full of care to see me struck down 
an' twisted like this, and groaning at the fall of a leaf; but now 
— not a word about my illness — did you mark that ? A very 
own-self man he'm growing. 'Tis a bad failing, for it cuts away 
friends quicker than anything." 

" You're right," said Dicky. " Ban't any sign of power to see 
a man playing a lone hand. What's the strength of one to the 
strength of a score ? Or the love of one to the love of twenty ? 
Tis better to have twenty people on your side than to have only 
yourself your side and the twenty against you. An' that I see 
clear enough, though nobody ever loved me, and nobody ever 
will, or can, according to my own nature." 

<' You take a lot of knowing, without a doubt, to say it fatherly, 
Richard," declared his parent. 
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THE forthcoming contest for the office of Portreeve deepl| 
slirred Bridgetstowej and woke a surprising amount 
attention. Interest ripened into party feeling, for there wa 
a section of the commonity that held it a duty to vote as theu 
betters desired j and it presently appeared that the Slannings had 
influenced many ijersons to advance Roger Bartlett's cause. But' 
the Vicar of Bridgetstowe was on Wolferstan's side, and he 
commanded numerous votes. A fortnight before the election, 
opinions were pretty equally divided between the opponents; 
and Dodd*s best friends deplored delay, for it was soon apparent 
that he did not assist his candidature, or conduct his campaign 
with wisdom. He posed as a man with a bitter grievance. He 
had some words with Bartiett and blamed him harshly for stand- 
ing at all He gave out that his opponent was Orlando Slanning's 
creature, and openly declared that neither the miller nor his man 
understood the duties of Portreeve. Some agreed with him; 
others did not ; a few were turned from him by his unwise attitude. 
Mr. Bartiett had many friends, and his more sedate bearing at 
this juncture led thoughtful men to judge him as actually a better 
candidate. The observant noted that Dodd was changed since 
last he dwelt amongst them. They knew not the reasons, but 
deplored a visible degeneracy. A shrewd man marked that even 
Wolferstan's diction had declined somewhat. He spoke more 
like the people than he was wont to speak. 

The curate of Bridgetstowe had speech with old Henny Pierce, 
and ventured to hint that Wolferstan would be better employed 
in minding his private business than in labouring for his elec- 
tion. 

" Let him leave it to his friends," he said. '* He's in a fair way 
to win, I believe ; but he's not doing himself any good by talking 
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so much. Try to get him to keep ia his garden by day and in 

his house by night You understand ? Plenty of good fellows are 
busy for him." 

This excellent advice swiftly reached Dodd's ear ; but unfortu* 
nateiy Henny peppered it a trifle with her own flavouring. She 
knew Wolferstan well^ appreciated his qualities, and regretted his 
failings. But these she clearly saw, and the memory of her dead 
son served rather to accentuate by comparison the defects of Ilet's 
second husband* Time is compact of charity, and while soften- 
ing what was unbeantiful in the loved dead, yearly adds lustre 
to their better part. Now Abel Pierce in his mother's mind dwelt 
as the gracious memory of a gentle-hearted man, who did right in 
the sight of God, loved little children and justified his existence, 
Passing, he left behind the recollection of a good son» a good 
busband and a good father. But Wolferstan presented no such 
perfect picture to Mrs, Pierce's observation. She marked and 
chid his faults. In dark moods he grew impatient with her and 
hinted at providing for her elsewhere j at other times he told Ilet 
that she was good for them and must be endured. 

When opportunity came Henny repeated the curate^s counsel 
in her own words. The time was pat, for Wolferstan had been 
grumbling to some men who visited him after supper* Then 
they departed and Mrs, Pierce spoke* 

'* How you think you'm helping yourself by all this chittering, 
I don't know, Dodd/* she said, 

'* What d*you mean ? *^ he asked. 

"Why, surely nought tires people worse than listening to' 
a man with a grievance. Them chaps was all yawning their heads' 
off while you jawed to 'em. They only waited till thicky bottle 
was empty, then up they got an* away*" 

** They're all my side, however. Vou must be civil to them as 
be going to vote for you, T should think." 

"Civil as you please. But what's the good of blackguarding 
Roger Bartlett all the time ? And Slocom is his own cousin, an' 
a shifty man, as you can see in his eye. Every word you said 
will go back to Bartlett." 

>" I don't care if they do. Truth's truth/^ 
" It may be ; truth *s libel too, so often as not Vou defamed 
the man's character by saying he was under Mr. Slanning's thumb. 
An* 'tis well known he never says a word against you." 
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" I should think he didn't ! What word should be say again^ 

me?" I 

u ^g|| — j^g raight say you let your tongue run away with you 
sometimes. That wouldn't be far short of the truth anyway." 

The man showed irritation* 

" It gets harder and harder to please you," he answered* 
course if you*re against me "^ 

** That's likely, isn't it? To be against my own bread and 
board? No, Vm for you heart and soul That's why I speak 
what wiser people than me think* If you'd only stick to your 
work and not talk so much, you*d get the job; but you han*l 
helping yourself by being so busy. You're surprising peopl^ 
and not very pleasantly neither." 

**Who told you to tell me this?" he asked bluntly, 

"No matter for that. Ax yourself if 'tis good advice or 
bad." 

He said nothing. Then she stabbed him to the quick, though 
not intentionally. 

"Keep away from everybody till afterwards, Let *em all 
remember you as you were— not as you are." 

He flamed and started to his feet. Ilet, who had listened to 
this conversation, also rose. The old woman glanced at thera, 
then held her needle to the lamp and threaded it. 

"That's how you pay for your keep," said Dodd coarsely, 
" That's how you sting the hand that feeds you. You're an evil- 
minded old liar, and you know it* How can a man change ? 1 

ban't changed one hair. I'm the same as I always was— I'm 

But what's the good of talking to you ? Another time^ when my 
friends come to see me, just you keep out of the way* And 
when I want vinegar from you " 

He broke off and prepared to depart* Ilet begged him not i 
do so. But lie refused, in a voice like the slamming of a door, 
moment afterwards he had gone out. 

Henny worked on unmoved ; Ilet also kept silence for a while; 
then she spoke. 

"Why did you say that? Twas an awful cruel thing to say 
mother*" 

" Not so cruel as to keep it from him. If once he could see 
himself changed, he might fight back to his old self belike* So 
iong as he thinks everybody else is in fault and himself blaraelesSf 
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hell go on this fcK>Vs way till the folk be wearied of him. 
'Twasn't so once, and you know it better'n anybody. You're right 
to love him and stick up for him ; but don't believe all this stuff 
about plans and plots and enemies behind every gatepost The 
troth is that nobody cares a farthing about him now — one way or 
t'other. ^Tis his business to make friends, like he used to make 
'em — not foes." 

" Thaf s true. All the same, there's one terrible enemy be real 
enough. We can't pretend different. But for her, Bartlett would 
never have wanted to be Portreeve, For that matter, he doesn't 
now/' 

'* Then 'tis for us to be better than her, and beat her ddQ by 
force of right, 'Twas Mr. Sim, the curate, told me he was putting 

this foot in it by talking so much." 
I " I*ve knowed it too. Til say a cautious word when he's cool 
again* And Til tell you another thing that's very much in my 
mind of late : that is to see her — Mrs. Slanning. When first the 
thought came I put it away—then it came again j and every day 
it's at me — ^a sort of force driving me to go to her, woman to 
woman, and plead with her to drop it,*' 

I'* He'd wring your neck if he catched you out in that/* 
'* I needn't tell him. Anyway he wouldn't rage long, I reckon* 
*Tis a wife's place, surely, to fight for a man if she has the power? 
I might do much," 

**No, you wouldn't. If Mrs. Slanning's all he thinks her, 
she'd laugh at you, and take very good care that he should know 
after as you'd been to her. He may ballyrag me till he's black 
in the face, and no harm done ; but it won't do for him to fall out 
with you/' 

"That*8 impossible." 

** Nought's impossible when a man's mind grows weak. That 
sort quarrels with their best friend first. Don't you give him the 
chance to fall out with you. Twould be the end of all things if 
be done that/' 

*• Nothing I could do would bring it about/' 

**AU the same, hold off from her. That's what I say, Ilet. 
Just busy yourself with keeping the man in a good temper till 
they decide about it. If he gets it, *twiil be the beginning of 
' things very like ; for his temper always depends on how 
ind blows : and if it blows fair, he'll soon be better qqwl^ 
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pany. If it don't if he loses, then 'twill be time enough to 

do summat." 

Ilet felt the worth of this advice and thanked Henny for it 

" I wish he'd listen to you oftener, for you've got the wisdom 
of years behind you," she said. "Anyway, I'll keep oflf from 
'Slanning's' till after, and do what I can to make him easy." 

"'Tis Sacrament Sunday to-morrow," said Henny. "Maie 
him go. The Lord's supper works wonders in the man for forty- 
eight hours, and sometimes more." 

Wolferstan returned before they had finished talking; and 
his first act was to kiss Mrs. Pierce and express profound 
contrition and sorrow for his offence. Whereupon her firm 
attitude crumbled, and she wept, and forgave him and be^ed 
him to forgive her. 



Meantime the events of the coming election had worked 
a wonder in another quarter and moved Richard Barkell to a de- 
finite deed. A thing that he had been morally powerless to 
perform on his own account, proved possible for a friend. He 
appreciated the immense importance of the coming election, and 
reluctantly decided with himself that he must endeavour to 
help Wolferstan. The younger Barkell was but little known, 
for, as became a contemplative man, he kept much to himself 
and seldom frequented company. Certainly not twenty people in 
Bridgetstowe had spoken with him, and perhaps not fifty knew of 
his existence. But that fact did not alter his plans. He had no 
intention to canvass amongst the voters, or by any such means 
advance his friend. A greater enterprise occupied his mind. 
Its futility seemed assured ; yet he felt the attempt worth making. 
In the first place Dodd would not hear of it ; and at worst, this 
thing he proposed could not lessen the chances of success. 
Barkell therefore strung himself to do a deed very foreign to his 
natural instincts. When leisure came, he put on his best clothes, 
took train from Okehampton to Bridgetstowe, and walked over to 
* Slanning's ' to see the master of the mill. 

Orlando was at home, in a little room where he transacted his 
business. Evening had already fallen. On hearing that a man 
wanted to see him, he came to the front door ; but finding the 
stranger attired in broadcloth, invited him to enter. 
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Baikdl wasted no tone. He s«t down, put bis hud hat beside 
him, fixed his eyes oo the other's &ce and b^an. 

" I hope yoall excuse me for troubling you, Mr. Slanning. I 
dont know that 'twas a very deyer ttdng fcMr me to come to you ; 
but 'tis for another rather than myseUl" 

" I haven't got an hour's work for anybody, if that's what you 
want There are too many lazy chaps here already." 

" They are everywh^e. There's no escape from lazy chaps, so 
long as the law don't make it a crime. No, I'm not after work. 
My name's Barkell, and Pm a railway signalman on the L. and S. W. 
Dodd Wolferstan is a friend of mine, and I've made so bold as to 
come here unknown to him about this business." 

" You're a meddler then ? " 

Barkell laughed. His sense of humour was tickled by this 
word applied to him. 

" Not a doubt of it, though if there's a sort of man I can't 
abide, 'tis that sort But a meddler I am in this job, and you've 
only got to tell me to go about my business, and I'll do so gladly. 
I don't take to it." 

"The election, I suppose?" 

" Yes. Mind I've no right to ask you questions, Mr. Slanning 
— no right, but some reason. That man's welfare hangs on this 
job. If he fails, you may have a ruined man on your mind. 
I say this to you and I come to you, because you hold this elec- 
tion in the hollow of your hand. Of course everybody knows 
that" 

Slanning had meant to cut the interview short; but Dicky's 
flattery pleased him. 

" I suppose I do. Well, I'm keen on Roger Bartlett." 

" And that fact as good as settles the business. I was wonder- 
ing if such a sportsman and such a renowned man for justice 
as you are — to be a J.P, they tell me — I was wondering if you'd 
thought of what a thing it is to decide this election just by your 
own nod." 

" How can I help that ? Bartlett's my candidate." 

" He's standing out of respect to you, because you wished it." 

" A very good reason." 

"The best possible, Mr. Slanning. Don't think I'd presume 
to say different. Only I ventured to wonder if you'd thought 
what a difference it would make to Wolferstan— your being 
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against him. If your wishes were not known, 'twould have been 

a fair fight and no favour; but your name in the countryside— ^| 
you know what it is. Once let the people hear what you wisb^ 
and they'll go your way, like sheep aflter the bell-wether. You're 
the leading power here." ^m 

" So much the better for my candidate.'* ^| 

** I know; but is it so much the better for you? You're famed 
for fearless justice. You do good with both hands. The poor 
look up to you. Well, now, if you throw your weight into the 
scale against Wolferstan— does it seem to you, as a man of great 
ideas and great principles, that you are being just? Tis a terrible 
serious thing to have such strength as you have- Not many could 
be trusted with it/* 

" I know that. It makes me feel rather $oleom sometimes 
when I look around the parish/' 

" It would, no doubt. Not but what all men with brains are like 
to be solemn. Only the light-headed can ever be light-hearth, 
Mr. Slanning/' 

" I don't say that. I have my joke with the best" fl 
** Yes, your jokes, I believe, are well thought on and remem- 
bered long after youVe forgot *em. At the last hunt dinner 

But this is no joke. Wolferstan^s had a spell of terrible bad luck, 
and he's struggling hard to get his head out of water again. He's 
awful sorry he was foolish enough to say a rude thing to you. 
He told me so with his own lips. But I told him that nothing 
he could say could hurt you, though it might hurt himself." 

** That's exactly what happened " ^ 

Orlando rose and shut the door. ^1 

** I was quite prepared to be friendly to the fellow after— after 
certain things fell out. But he proved to be quite impossible.^* 

** Give him another chance, Mr. Sknning. A bit of luck would 
be the salvation of htm. You'd never regret it. Twould be a 
proud day for you, to know you'd made a man by just a word." 
Sknning was silent and the other continued cautiously* H 

"You see, he*s had bis trials same as you, tf I may say i^* 
without impertinence. Twas his dream and hope to have a 
family ; but it has been denied him by a very unhappy chance. 
YouVe in the same fix. To a man of your large views and high 
educationj these cruel things don*t matter so much, because 
youVe got intellect and brain power to lift you upj but he's 
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a very un philosophical man and sooti worked up into wraih. Vel 
a verf useful tnan. Even you might find that out some day. 
You never know who may not come in useful" 

"I haven't an enemy in the world to my knowledge/* 

**0r anybody's knowledge, Mr. Slanning. The thing is whether, 
as such a tower of justice, you can overthrow this man right away 
in this manner/' 

*'To tel] you the truth/* said Slaaning, "the same idea has 
occurred to me several times. I am a sportsman, as you say, and 
Vm awfully keen on justice*-that's why IVe let it be known 
1 want to be a J.P, And no doubt I shall be made one pretty 
soon/* 

"And a very good thing for the countryside when you are, if 
I may say so, You see, it isn't as if Roger Bartlett wanted to be 
Portreeve. He's had to offer for itj because you told him to do 

so I but if you just let the thing take its course Why, a nod 

from you goes further than a speech from another man. 1*11 
wager that even now, with only a week to go, if you was to say 
that, on second thoughts, you reckoned the old Portreeve might 
best fill the post, the word would fly on every tongue and 
Wolferstan would win/' 

'*I couldn^t do that— really/' 

**Noj Mr* Slanning, you could not — not now ;' but Vm only 
saying that you've the power. Of course you couldn't go so far 
openly— but 'tis wonderful what tact and skill will do. Bartlett 
would be mighty glad to lose for one, 1 do believe. He'd thank 
you to let him off/' 

Slanning reflected upon his wife. 

For a moment he changed the subject. Barkell's eccentric 
face and flagrant flattery pleased him. He wanted to hear a 
few more pleasant things, if possible. 

**Vm not a conservative in these matters, and believe in 
change^ you know. By change I mean that I have got rather 
extended views on progress and all that. I've seen the world. 
You can't be a conservative if you've seen the world, Barkell/' 

"True for you, Mr Slanning. I do hope that some day 
you'll be tempted to stand for Parliament yourself. 'Tis men 
^ith your views we badly want/' 

" Parliament— eh ? That*s rather a big order/' 

** If you can get votes in a little matter by holding up your 
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finger, think of the votes you'd get in a big matter by going afore 
the people yourself! Why, the whole countryside would come 
forward ! " 

"It's a rum thing," declared Orlando with a pleased cackle, 
*• but they do all seem to want to know my opinion. * What 
does Mr. Slanning think?' That's the question people always 
ask each other before they do anything here." 

"Very much to their credit. 'Tis the likes of you, as have 
seen the world, must think for the likes of us, who haven't." 

" But I'm a red radical. I warn you of that, Barkell." 

" And so's all the wisest. They'd cheer you to the echo. I 
know what you'd tell 'em, Mr. Slanning, for I see it in your 
face." 

"Yes? Yes?" 

" You'd say that you'd no patience with all this bunkum about 
birth. You'd say that we all had the same number of forbears — 
king and tinker; but that the difference was, the king's was re- 
membered and the tinker's forgot You'd say 'twas the best 
joke in the world, that a man should be on top just because his 
father got there. Why, 'twould be as good sense to hang a man, 
because his father was hung, as to stick him up to make laws 
and dictate to the nation, because his father did. All such 
things you'd say, and carry everybody with you — I can most 
hear you doing it — in better language, of course, than I've got." 

" I've often thought that myself. Liberty is the idea. Freedom 
for all." 

"Right! The case in a nutshell. I'm sure I'm very much 
obliged to you for putting these things so clear to me, Mr. Slanning. 
But I didn't hesitate to come, when a friend told me you'd got 
a ear for the least among us." 

" That's true. Any man can approach me. There's no side 
about me — not a spark." 

"No; but there's a wonderful deal of sense. Tis amazing, if 
I may say it, how quick you took my point about Wolferstan." 

" I can't do anything outright, you know ; but I'm very much 
of your mind — really. Circumstances over which I had no control 
— at least not that — but there were reasons. However, I'll do 
what can be done. It's dangerous " — he was thinking of Primrose 
—"at least, not dangerous, but difficult even for me, at the 
eleventh hour " 
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" I know how difficult. If it had been anybody else, I shouldn't 
have come, because I should have understood 'twould have been 
too late ; but with you, I felt that there it was — in the hollow of 
your hand, to do or not to do." 

Dicky got up. 

" And if you ever stand for Parliament, I know they that think 
as I do will try and get you in, Mr. Slanning. I can promise you 
there's a lot of 'em about, anyway." 

" Shake hands," said Orlando. " You're a man of sense, and 
I'm glad to meet you. If ever anything happens where I can be 
of use to you, let me know." 

" Thank you. Thank you, Mr. Slanning. They didn't tell me 
a word about you that wasn't true," said Dicky with fine irony. 
** Tis great kindness in you to have heard me so patiently ; and 
I'm very much in your debt ; and if Wolferstan gets in now, I 
shall say you're a bom wonder — a leader of men, I'm sure." 

" Don't mention this conversation, however — not to anybody 
at all. It may interfere with my plans." 

*' I promise that," answered the signalman. 

Then he went his way with r^iewed thanks. 

" * Mention it '," he thought. " Not very likely ! I do believe 
I'm ashamed of myself— though I never yet felt so afore. What 
a damned humbug a man may be and never know it ! If I was 
made of brass instead of mud, I should have been the very chap 
for a Labour Candidate myself ! " 



CHAPTER XVI 



THE ELECTION 



THERE broke a lifeless and a leaden dawn of flying clouds, 
flattened layer upon layer by fierce winds from the South- 
East, At five o'clock the blind of Ilefs bedroom was lifted on 
the morning of the election, and she looked out at the desolation 
of the sky. Grey billows of vapour rolled down off the distant 
Moor in solky, sadnzoloured confusion of mingled gloom and 
light. The earth planes beneath stretched flat and chaotic as a 
picture unfinished. Only the wind made a great activity on their 
surfaces, and, in the semi*darkness, the trees tossed and shed their 
thinning foliage, and the multitudes of the leaves now flew along 
the sky, now ran in little companies upon the empty road. Roots 
were not yet garnered, and the lush foliage of swedes and 
mangolds caught the gathering light as it winnowed down out 
of the grey, and reflected it with dim flashings when the wind 
moved their leaves. Severity and simplicity were the qualities of 
this dawn. Presently cocks challenged and others answered with 
distant clarions. As though waiting the signal, rain began steadily 
to fall, llet unconsciously felt that a spirit of hopelessness heralded 
day* She turned half in a mood again to join her husband where 
he still slept ; but instead she rose, called her daughter, and went 
downstairs to light the fire. 

The election would begin at nine o'clock and terminate at 
noon* j 

Wolferstan took his breakfast soon after six, then worked for a 
while. Anon he changed his clothes, which were wet, and talked 
of going into the village. 

With the separate actions of his wife and himself upon this day 
it is necessary to be concerned. She was first astir, and whereas 
he did not set out much before mid-day, llet was at the polling 
station in the church vestry an hour earlier. She spoke with 
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Jotm aod Thomas Bali, who had oooke to supfiorc Dodd, and 
then she weicomed others of his tiiends. BukeU ms not able to 
visit Eridgetstowe tmlil the evcoiiig. 

Johnny Ball ocmki giie Dei little ^icoma^emeiit. The roten 
made no secret of their purpose, and he rather feared tbsA more 
were on the other side. At best WoWmian thus far co^ be 
said 10 hold no advantage. WhOe she waited, some twenty mm 
appeared, and they cheered her^ Neaiiy all were for her hu^ 
band. There was a nunour abroad that Roger Bartlett hid 
changed Ms mind and actually begged his friends not to ekct 
him* Some even said that Orlando Slanning was also indifoent 
and had been heard to declare at the ' Royal Oak ' that he cared 
not a button who woo. The next batch of voters were more dis- 
posed to keep their own cctinsel, and Ilet feared that they were 
against her. One, who smarted from some foolish remark 
levelled against him overnight by Dodd, now opened his mind to 
her and spoke harshly against her husband. 

^'He'rn not fitted for Portreeve, or dustman either, or any 
man's work," he said. '* There's no steadfastness to him — can*t 
stand a word. He makes enemies so fast as once he made 
friends. And let me tell you, ma'am, it won't pay him to be 
blustering here now^ with nought behind him but ten yeara of 
failure; and so 1 told him. Let him go to the plough-t^l agajnt 
and lam patience and modesty. I ban*t going to vote for him— 
not after last night— and so you can tell him.^' 

It seemed that others were also of this mind; but presently 
there followed friends, so that Ilet's spirit lifted Then more 
opponents appeared, and anon Roger Bartlett himself enteivd the 
vestry. He knew Mrs. Wolferstan well enough, and now took 
her aside and spoke with her. 

"I hope to God I don't get it,'* he said; "and between you 
and me, Mr. Slanning hopes so too. He wants for your husband 
to get in — now. Something have changed him, and both him and 
me, on the quiet, have been trying to make 'enj vote that way. 
But don't you breathe a word about it, else harm might happen/' 

"What's changed him? " she asked. 

'* I can't tell you, I only wish he'd known his mind sooner* 
But IVe let everybody I could, hear that I was off the thing 
and didn't wish for to have it. So I hope the day will go against 
But don't tell my wife, or I should never hear tbe end of it/' 
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An old determination, long held in check, reanimated Ilet at 
this knowledge. She had done no more in that matter, after 
Henny Pierce's advice, and yet strong impulses still dragged her 
towards Primrose. She felt that with her might lie the great and 
final move ; that one woman with another might plead to good 
purpose upon such a case. Here, while the election was undecided 
— now, at this critical stage in her husband's fortunes, seemed 
the properest moment for an attack. She withstood her own 
heart no longer, and set out for ' Slanning's ' an hour before the 
end of the election. She passed her home and saw Dodd still in 
the garden. He had changed his mind, resumed his work, and 
determined not to enter the village until the election was at an 
end. He was digging near the front gate, but she took care that 
he should not see her as she passed. 

The mill was nearly two miles off, and before Ilet had gone 
half that distance the rain began to fall heavily. It wetted her 
shoulders and sunbonnet ; but she was deep in thought as to what 
she should presently say, and had no mind for the weather. 

A man, riding fast, came round a corner and nearly ran over 
her. She leapt aside, and he stopped and spoke. 

" Not hurt, I hope ? I'm sorry, but you must have been asleep, 
I should think. Hullo ! It's Mrs. Wolferstan ! " 

The speaker was Orlando Slanning. 

" My fault, sir," she said. " I didn't ought to have been in the 
middle of the road like that." 

" Glad to meet you, anyway. Is the result known ? " 

"Not yet." 

He looked at his watch. 

"Just twelve now. Well, look here — lucky I met you. I 
hope your husband's in. You stare, but it's true. I do really. 
As a sportsman I do. For the last week I've wished it. Bartlett's 
all right, but he can't sit a horse. Be hopeful. I'll bet Wolfer- 
stan's in." 

" I wish you'd thought of that before, Mr. Slanning." 

" So do I ; but the sporting side didn't strike me. Don't you 
say a word, Mrs. Wolferstan ; but I've worked harder for your 
husband this week — on the quiet, you know — than I did against 
him before. He must be in, unless a good many men have told 
me lies. Where are you going now, if I may ask ? You ought to 
be waiting for the news." 
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»"Pm going to see Mrs. Slanning.*' 
" The deuce you are I *^ 

**Yes — of course you know all this means. It's a delicate 
thing for a woman to say to you — yet a woman can speak to 
another woman.*' 

" Don't say youVe met me then, or repeat what I've just said 
to you/' 

" ril say nought, but only beg her to forgive him." 
Orlando looked round nervously* 

"You'll fail, I'm afraid. But I hope she'll yield. Mbdi not a 
Byllable of what Pve told you. She's a wonderful woman, I 
bope to God you'll bend her, but it's not very likely. There are 
'some things a woman can't forgive. He treated her damned 
iibadly, though it's hundreds of years ago now/' 
jH '* I can but ask her. He's paid a heavy price/' 
^" He can't prove that, and you've no right to say so. It's libel. 
All the same, I see how things look from his point of view. 
I don't bear him any ill-wiil I even make allowances for him. 
He always snaps at me when we meet, and thinks if I open my 
mouth it is to insult him; but you*ve got more sense. As 
a matter of fact, I don't want to see any man go downhill You 
can judge what I think when I tell you I've actually been work- 
ing for him in a sportsmanlike way. But be dumb about that, if 
you want to keep my friendship. See my wife, certainly. Shell 
very likely say you've found a mare's nest, and are talking non- 
sense ; or else she may make it rather unpleasant for you. You 
must stand the chance of that All depends on her mood. 
She'll be very sick if she hears Wolferstan's got in, so you'd 
better go now, before the news of the election reaches her. 
Keep me out of it, that's all. I can't advise you what the deuce 
to say to her. But be civil. As a friend I say it. She won't 
stand any big guns/' 

" Vm coming on my knees to her," said Ilet ; " I'm coming to 
pray her to be merciful to him, and not ruin him body and soul. 
She doesn't know or guess a thousandth part of all he's suffered- 

MLShe *' 

^K "Keep that/' he said; "keep that for her, please. It's in- 
^nernally unpleasant to me to hear it. I'm a humane man, and 
(when you talk of ruin to body and soul, and at! that, it's a bit 
beyond me. Go — and — and — good luck I " 
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Again he looked round fearfully, as though there might be an 
^vesdropper behind the hedge, then he shook the rain from his 
hat, struck his horse and galloped away, while Ilet, deeply im- 
pressed by these things, proceeded to the mill 

The mistress of * Slanning's ' kept her waiting twenty minutes. 
But when she appeared, light broke through the clouds, and 
Primrose and sunshine entered together. 

The miller's wife guessed roughly at Ilefs purpose. She had 
expected such a visit for many years. Now she doubted not 
that Wolferstan had lost the election, and that this last straw 
had nerved his wife to approach and beg for mercy. 

" Good morning, Mrs. Wolferstan. You are a stranger indeed. 
Is there an3rthing I can do for you ? " 

Ilet surveyed her for a moment without answering. She had 
grown stouter and rather paler ; but she was very handsome still. 

Primrose returned the other's straight scrutiny, though her 
glances were indifferent rather than interested. She sat 
down and invited Ilet to do so. Then she asked another 
question. 

" Is the result of the election for Portreeve known yet ? Your 
husband, I hear, wanted to take up the work again." 

" *Twasn*t known when I left the village. Your man will get 
in most like." 

"Mr. Bartlett?" 

"Yes." 

"He's younger and probably more energetic and up-to- 
date than Mr. Wolferstan. We get a little lazy after passing 
forty." 

" Not all of us. Not you. When do you mean to give it up 
and let him and me go our poor way in peace ? Haven't you 
done enough ? " 

" I'm glad you understand. It saves time." 

" We've fought not to understand. Year after year we've tried 
to believe 'twas chance, not your will, that seemed to wind you 
into our misfortunes. But, when any bad thing happened to us, 
we had only to look to find your hand in it. None else could 
see it ; but we could. And even then I tried to get him to 
believe 'twas a higher Hand than yours that planned our troubles ; 
and sometimes, with his great faith in a loving God, he tried 
to believe it so ; but it always came down, down to you. This 
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stroke ins cat mvay the ground tinder us. We can't preteiMi 
to no more blindness. Nobody—not even the mao himself^had 
thought of Roger Bartiett for Pomeeire But *tiras your plan to 
rise him up against us. And nowj if he wins, the last hope*s gone 
for my man, and^ Christian at heart though he is, I can't teO 
what hell do.'' 

"I can tell Hell go down, as he always does. Hell not 
try to hit back, That*s what has made it so dull for me all 
these years. Hunted things turn sooner or later. Will he never 
turn?" 

" Yes^ they turn— to be torn to pieces— that's all He shan't 
turn if I can help it; but I can't help it no more* IVe little 
power over him now. You've marred our days in a way to 
^satisfy even you» if you but knowed it" 
" **What would he think if he heard that you were here? Or 

I it be that he sent you ? ** 

•• He's nought to do with it. You know that very well." 

" IVe done what I meant to do." 

**Yes. I*m sorry for you. Tm sorry that you were allowed 
to go so far^ — for your own sake. *Tis a pitiful record to take 
along with you: to hear all folk sp*^ well of you, and yet 
know of the filthy hole in your heart where youVe harboured 
this," 

•*You*re going to get angry now. Quite right too. You 
ought to be, poor woman." 

" No, Vm not. Primrose Slanning. I'm only here to know if 
I can shake you, if there's anything a wife can do to change you. 
What more do you want? I know all about what happened 
years ago, and the thing he did* I know you wanted my 
husband for your own, and that you almost got him to promise 
to marry you/* 

'* It was done. Did he ever tell you that he had kissed me ? 
If your first husband had died in that quarry^ or met with his 
accident five minutes later^ Dodd Wolferstan would be my 
husband now and filling my father's place. On such slight 
fhances hang lives." 

•*Tis granted that he did very wrong; but hasn't he paid? If 
^ou knowed how he*s paid, even you might pity/' 

" * Pity ' I But the sport's growing poor— -I confess that I'm 
Ding to stop ; and I'll tell you why : it will hurt him more now 
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if he knows he is not worth hunting — if I ignore him as a thing 
beneath further notice — than if I go on ! I haven't left him 
much — except you — have I? A laughing-stock — a byword. 
D'you deny it? Then— what have I left?'" 

Ilet's eyes flashed her hatred and her voice hissed. 

" That's what I know and you do not, you evil wretch ! He's 
got that that even you can't take from him still." 

" Not religion — don't fool yourself to think it. The proof of 
religion is in living. Look at him ! " 

Ilet remained silent. She saw that Primrose was unchangeable, 
and that she had guessed the truth. 

" His religion's cankered — it's rotting away and you know it," 
the other continued. " So does everybody know it. That was 
the last — last word I swore against him. Yet now — because 
there's nothing else to do that he won't do himself, I'll stop. 
Don't dream he's ever going to make you a happy wife. It's too 
late for that" 

"He's made me a happy wife, and a proud one, for twelve 
years." 

" You were a deal too good for him. I see now what's kept 
him going so long. It was hard work, wasn't it ? Well, go and 
comfort yourself — if there's any comfort in it — by thinking that 
I've done with him. The little good in him has gone past calling 
back. I'll forget him now. I'll let him go — what's left of him. 
If you can make him a respectable figure again, you're a cleverer 
woman than I take you for." 

"You're not afraid to say these things?" 

" Not I. What is there to fear ? Even the balance of justice 
would be on my side. If I died to-morrow, what's the record in 
the book? I've done harm to one man and good to fifty. 
Charity's God's strong point, isn't it ? It covers a multitude of 
sins. I only ask it to cover one ! I'm a most religious person — 
so's my husband." 

"You've promised," answered Ilet. "That's all I want from 
you. A time will come when you'll see your awful wickedness." 

They rose together. 

"It's been perfectly clear to me for years. But who has no 
dear little pet sin and hides the key of the cupboard? We all 
have one lust that we let everything else go for. We're all virtu- 
ous south and east, that we may the better be vicious north and 
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west You know that well enough. Everybody knows it. Who 
would believe now, that such a clean-living, charitable, Cjod-fearing 
creature as I could swear with myself to wreck a man body and 
soul — and do it? Why, none. And none ever will. They 
wouldn't believe me myself. They certainly wouldn't believe 
you. You — his own wife— couldn't believe it at first. But he's 
free now. You've won. Take back the dregs of a man and 
do what you can with them to sWeeten them. I've sucked him 
dry. Every possibility of good has gone out of him — torn out 
by me." 

** Your time will come." 

" Of course. And I shall make a very nice end here, and a 
very satisfactory beginning hereafter. Doesn't justice demand it ? 
How many women will have done more good according to their 
power than I ? " 

They had now reached the front door, and Ilet, hastening 
through it, departed ; whilst Primrose stood still and watched her. 
Then Mrs. Slanning descended the steps and walked in her 
garden. She moved presently beside the mill. The dam was down 
and the wheel motionless. The blossoms of iris and meadow- 
sweet were dead and gone ; the water moved darkly, sun-shot with 
amber light ; and on its face blood-red cherry leaves were floating. 
The stream made a hiss and splash where it spouted from a hole 
in the dam. A robin sat on the mill-wheel and sang. The wind 
puffed at his little feathers, spun the falling leaves, ruffled the leat 
with sudden multitudinous wavelcti, and scattered the red and gold 
of orchards upon the sodden gratiei* The air was sweet with the 
savour of all this fruit, while the sun shone watery and the clouds 
flew fast 
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CHAPTER XVII 
^IN AT THE DEATH' 

DICKY BARKELL obeyed Slanning and kept his secret 
very strictly. Therefore none knew that the miller had 
changed his mind and was favouring Dodd upon the morning of 
the election. Thus it happened that in certain critical moments 
now upon him, Wolferstan acted under misapprehension. 

After Slanning passed Ilet, he went on into Bridgetstowe, and 
Dodd had just left his house to go in the same direction, when 
he saw Orlando ride by. 

The horseman observed him and waved his crop, but Wolfer- 
stan resented the salute and took no notice of it. 

Slanning disappeared and Dodd went slowly along the same 
road. Roger Bartlett's home stood not far distant beside the 
highway, and presently he passed it. But nobody was stirring 
there. Wolferstan hesitated at the door, then tramped forward. 
The road was empty. He heard the clock at Bridgetstowe strike 
twelve. The sound turned his mind for a moment to the church, 
and, from the church, to the monuments within it. Upon the 
stress and fever of this hour the cenotaph of Lady Honor 
Wolferstan inaptly thrust itself. He found himself repeating 
aimlessly, again and again, the opening rhyme of the memorial : — 

** Eight fruitful branches stiU are springing sound, 
Though here the root lies dead within the ground." 

No fruitful branches would spring from him. 

The noise of voices far off reached his ear. There was shout- 
ing and cheering, and the wind brought the sound faintly to him. 
He knew that the result of the election had been declared and\the 
figures announced. For a moment he stopped ; then he went on 
again. The distant acclamations fitted into the verse that had 
thus strangely intruded upon his thoughts : — 
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** Eight fruitful branches- 



He turned his back on Bridgetstowe and began to walk home 
again. He supposed that Ilet had gone to the village and would 
presently bring the tidings of success or failure. He wore his 
broadcloth and now found himself regretting that he had been at 
the trouble of putting it on. The distant noise ceased. The sun 
shone out suddenly. Then in the stillness, there came quick feet 
running. They were too light for a man, and he thought it must 
be Ilet, But turning, he saw a boy, and knew that it was Roger 
Bartletfs eldest son. Bartlett had four children — was he to have 
everything ? 

Did the hoy run now to tell his father of success? It appeared 
soj for the youngster slowed his pace and indicated concern at sight 
Dodd, 

'* Hullo, Samuel! You'm from Bridgetstowe — eh? And going 
lot-foot. You wouldn't be running so fast if your news was bad. 
Is your father Portreeve ? ^* 

**Yes, please, sit: — excuse me for telling you, Mr. Wolferstao. 
I comed as near the people as I could. Then, just after twelve, 
there was shouting and I heard faither's name named by Mr. 
Mudford in the crowd. So I thinks, * Tis faither must have got 
it '■ — if you*l! excuse me," 

The rhyme ran on in Wolferstan's head, and he stared at this 
boy and spoke, 

" * Eight fruitful branches still are springing sound V' h^ said. 
Then he broke off and addressed Samuel ** Run along — run, 
can*t * e? Get out of my sight anyhow/' 

The boy fled. The sky grew darker and the rain brushed 
^^^own over the hedges. 

^B Wolferstan stood still for a moment, then he continued his walk 
^Homeward. As he reached his gate a galloping horse overtook 
^|Uin, and he saw Orlando Slanning. Passion got hold upon him 
and he fought hard with it. Again Slanning raised his stock and 
shouted. For a moment Dodd turned to enter his house, Then 
he saw bis spade beside a piece of unfinished work and stopped* 
He took off his coat slowly and hung it on an apple tree Then 
he picked up the spade and thrust it into the earth. He had 
turned a sod when Slanning dismounted A moment later the 
miller hitched his horse to the fence and swaggered up the path- 
way, grinning cheerfully. This triumph paraded to his face 
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infuriated the other. He turned with a flaming countenance, and 
his voice, escaping control, ran up and cracked 

" Out of this, you devil ! or I'll break your neck ! You'd dare 
to come inside my " 

Slanning appreciated danger, but perceived that it rested on 
the other's ignorance. Yet for a moment he dallied with the 
truth, that its force might come with a grander stroke. Still he 
grinned and ignored Wolferstan's obvious fiiry. 

" Hold on ! Don't roar like a bull of Bashan. I thought 
you'd like to know that Roger Bartlett — hasn't " 

He stopped and leapt back for his life ; but he was too late. 
Wolferstan's answer came in a blow, delivered with both hands 
and a heavy spade held edgewise. Slanning's uplifted arm broke 
the stroke and itself was broken, but force enough remained to 
send the iron through his hard hat and on to his skull. He 
screamed, flung up his arms, and fell. 

The horse at the gate, frightened by the noise, dragged at its 
rein and kicked. From the house Henny Pierce and her grand- 
daughter came running. 

" There he is ! " cried Wolferstan. " He's brought himself to 
that, and me to this." 

There was a shout at the gate and Johnny Ball, his brother, and 
half a dozen other men appeared. They were hot and breathless 
with haste. They saw Wolferstan, but not' the man at his feet, 
for Slanning lay half hidden by cabbages. 

*^ Has 'e told 'e— Mr. Slanning ? " shouted Tommy Ball. " He 
galloped along with all his might to bring the news." 

"You'm Portreeve, you'm Portreeve; an' if you'll wet our 
whistles, we'll shout it the louder," cried a Bridgetstowe man. 

The boy Samuel had erred. Misled by the sound of his father's 
name before the announcement of the figures, he had rushed off 
too soon. Wolferstan proved the winner, with forty-five votes 
more than his neighbour out of a total poll of one himdred and 
seventy-three. 

" And I do believe as Mr. Slanning will be glad you've got it, 
Dodd. DidheteU'e?" 

" Come in — come in all. Here he is ! 'Tis a lesson, soub, to 
say what you mean and not play the fool with a desperate man. 
He came grinning here, just after I'd heard as t'other was in. 
He named t'other hisself, and, afore he'd got further — ^look at 
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him — he'll cackle no more—eh ? Dead — eh ? Turn him o?er, 
Tom/' 

The horrified men crowded round Orlando and, when they 
spoke again, Wolferstan had disappeared. 

Ball ran to the gate and reported that he was hastening along 
the road. 

** He*s off to ' Slanning's */' said Henny Pierce. ** He'll make 
a d^n job of it* Oh, my God, can't nobody stop him?" 

'•This here's our business/^ answered Johnny BalL "Let the 
Lord look after yonder man. We^m all His tools. Tis for us to 
take this poor gentleman to the cottage hospital so quick as we 
are able. Doctor Hext was over this morning, and if one 
amongst us runs back to Bridgetstowe^ we may catch him at his 
room afore he's off." 

" 1*11 go," said Thomas Ball ; "and Til make so bold as to ride 
on the poor gentleman's hoss, so as Til get back the quicker. 
There's no harm in it — eh^ John ? " 

"Tis quite allowable and to be pardoned, seeing he'm at 
death's door^or through it," answered his brother. '* Gallop, 
Tom ; and if Mr. Hestt be gone, just go after him, Nobody but 
a doctor can say if he's alive or dead," 

Tommy Ball soon trotted off, and lost all sense of trouble in 
the immense pleasure of beings for the first and last time in his 
life, on a valuable horse. 

The others drew a light cart from a shed, h/ted Slanning into 
it and, since no steed was to be found, pulled it along the road to 
Bridgetstowe themselves. Under the unconscious sulTerer^s head 
were pillows placed there by Henny Pierce. 

Meantime Wolferstan hastened towards * Slanning's '. All that 
was in his mind he could not have told* Barriers were down and 
floodgates up. The hurricane swept bis souL One purpose 
alone held fast : to see Primrose Slanning and tell her that he 
had killed her husband. Something near insanity lighted his 
face; and when Ilet, moving homeward, was confronted with 
this human storm, she indeed thought that her husband was mad* 
She doubted not that he had lost the election, and felt thankful 

at to her be had come in his tribulation. 

" Why, Dodd — " she beg^n ; then he cut her short. 

** You can't stop me now— none can't. Stand out of the way- 
it*s all over. It's all up with him*" 
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*' Dodd— Dodd— stop I You shan't 
mean ? ^' 

" I'm Portreeve— Portreeve of Bridgetstowe ! They put me in. 
But 'twas too late* Get off, Ilet ! Don*t hang on my arm. I*m 
going to tell her.'^ ^m 

'' What have you done ? " fl 

" Done for him — and would again, Fve gazed on his damned^ 
smug face too often. Now he'll go down into the pit. Nobody 
shall tell her but me. And none after him — for there's n^M 
children." ^ 

** He was your friend — oh, Dodd, he meant well to you. I saw 
him and he hoped you'd get in/* 

** None after him — a sterile man. God don't want no more of 

his breed— nor yet of hers. * Eight fruitful branches ' He 

* meant me well ' ! You to talk that foolishness ? " 

** Come back ! — come back with me. You're not yourself, dear 
Dodd." 

"Yes, I am— we all are that. I've heard Dicky tell as we 
can*t escape ourselves. This was waiting for me all these years* 
I wish I'd given heed to Dicky more and my God less. He's 
thrown me over. Here I stand, bloody to the eyes, and His back 
be turned upon me. Not a thought for me— an' never had — 
never had. Blind and deaf as the stone gods of the heathen_ 
men." 

" Don't — don't say these awful things. Tis a dream." 

** If 'tis a dream, I won't wake yet. He meant well under 
noise and bluster and bitter speeches. Did he so ? Then what" 
about her — that she-devil to the mill ? Did she mean well too ? 
'Tis her work— not mine — all hers. Then she shall get her pay- 
ment. No more husbands for her — not another* She might 
bring children by another man^ — breed devils — as if there weren't 
enough. Let go ! " M 

** Dodd — never ! While I can hold you, I will*" fl 

" Do you want me to put you out o' the way too? Face it — 
he's gone — Fve killed him — cut his empty fool's head open. And 
is she going to be left? No I — 'twas meant for me to end hcTj and 
her to end me. That was my God's merry game 1 He's not blind 
nor deafj though I said He was. . . , He's heard all . . * seen 
all . < I laughed at ail. Her time will come first, and mine 
after." 
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She clung to him and raised a loud cry for help. They were 
now a quarter of a mile from ' Slanuing*s *, and one heard that 
cry and started and stramed her ears. 

Primrose in her garden listened, but the sound was not repeated ; 
for Wolferstan— maddened by it and now beyond self-control — 
flung Ilet off heavily, then started again towards the mill. 

His wife, however, was but little hurt and quickly returned to 
im. She had wounded her face in falling* 

*' Listen, for all the past, Dodd — listen to me !^ — Oh, God, make 
am listen — You that he's obeyed and worshipped ! I — I ask 
yon, Dodd — you that led me to God, now let me bring you back 
— back to Him afore the time's past." 

'*The time be past, IVe killed her husband, yet not 1, but 
her, 'Tis her work. Ban't a murderess to be punished ? All the 
angels in heaven won't keep me off that woman now. , ^ ^ I'm 
God's servant yet — so much as any man. . , * I be here to do 
the dirty work of my God, and all hell won^t save her. These 
haods on her throat — the last and best job as ever theyll do. III 
not spoil the work* Til do it same as I've done all things— with 
my might. There's the place, and there's the woman 1 . . . 
Her Maker's brought her ! '' 

A hundred yards in front of them stood the gate of the mill, 
and behind it was Primrose Slanning, She still listened for a 
repetition of the distant cry. 

Now Wolferstan began to run very swiftly and Ilet was dis- 
tanced. For a moment Primrose watched with growing excite- 
meat. Then the man's gestures and terrific face spoke of instant 
peril She stepped back a pace instinctively. Her lips tightened, 
but she did not lose her nerve. He appeared to be out of his 
mind, and clearly meant her harm. She heard him roar; then 
Ilet's voice travelled to her quicker than the approaching man. 

" Run, for God's sake ! He'll kill you if he catches you 1 ^' 

Primrose had once escaped by a hair's breadth from a bad- 
tempered bull on her father's farm* She remembered the inci- 
dent now. Fifty yards separated her from the mill door, and it 
was shut but not locked. She calculated that she would have 
time to reach it and ascend the step within. Once aloft amid the 
machinery, she might escape him. There was no other hope. 
But the man came very fast and had nearly reached the gate 
she beg^n to run. She dropped her hat, kept her eyes on 
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the mill door and made the best speed possible towards it Be- 
fore her towered the huge black wheel against the wall of the 
mill ; the door was in an immediate line with her. She heard 
Wolferstan vault the gate. He was over in an instant, and she 
had no time to latch the door again after passing through, for he 
reached it a moment after her and forced it open. 

Now she was half way up the stairs, while he stood at the 
bottom. He leapt up and every moment she expected to feel his 
hand on her dress and find herself dragged backward. Only by 
exercise of will and utmost dexterity of body did she escape. 
Once his hand actually reached her skirt, but she tore it free ; the 
abortive effort, making him miss a stair, threw him back a pace ; 
and the slip saved her. 

At the top, in a great chamber dusted with white flour, yet dark 
by reason of the little light, she crossed a plank that spanned 
a chasm ; she crossed and then dislodged the plank just as his foot 
was on it 

Now for a moment she breathed again. The gap was too great 
for him to leap, and only by climbing to the rafters or trusting 
himself in the machinery, could Wolferstan now reach her. She 
panted furiously and held her left hand hard to her heart; but 
her right hand rose to a lever in the wall, and her steady eyes 
were not off him for a moment. 

He stood and glared and panted; then he began to creep 
across to her. 

" You're done for," he said. " You're a murderess, and your 
cup's full. Your husband's dead. I've killed him and I'm sent 
to finish you." 

He had left the firm flooring and was working his way across 
movable machinery. 

" Go back ! " she cried, " or I'll start the mill ! " 

His only answer was to come the quicker. 

She saw that her own safety must involve his destruction, and 
did not hesitate. He was half way across now and would have 
reached her in a few moments. Therefore she pulled the lever 
swiftly, opened the sluice and set moving the mighty wheel 
without Then she turned a handle and the mill began to work. 
A strange life suddenly made itself manifest amid the inert, huge 
wheels and arms of wood and iron. A hum and rumble, as 
of some monster awaking, fell upon the ear. The place trembled; 
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the deeping dust rose. Wolferstan's foothold slid away from 
beneath him, and he was borne downward. He stretched up his 
arms to clutch other bars, and they held him up for a few 
moments. Then a descending beam struck his shoulder and 
swept him away. He fell and was caught and pinned through 
one awfiil second. Then the mass that held him rose again and 
he dropped twenty feet into the darkness. So Primrose had 
seen a spider drop from a wall when tapped with a shoe. 

A single cry broke through the throb and thunder ; but it was 
Wolferstan's wife who uttered it She stood at the top of 
the stairs in time to see her husband destroyed. 

Primrose stopped the mill. 



CHAPTER XVIII 
A GOOD YEAR'S WORK 

ABNER BARKELL and his ancient friend Ned Ferryman 
, walked together from worship on a day in early January. 
They had not met since Christmas, and now, in a mood chastened 
by the advent of another year, they discussed events and reviewed 
the past. 

A dry, bright day reigned over the naked earth; easterly, clean- 
cut and stern of aspect, the changeless hills rose into a pale blue 
sky. 

"A good year's work for the nation — except here and there," 
said Mr. Ferryman. " I'm keeping wonderful well for up four- 
score, an' you'm on your pins again." 

" Though it have been a cruel downfall to me to give up malt 
liquor." 

"No doubt; but doctor knows best. You'll get used to 
spirits, though 'tis granted they ban't so holding or so full in the 
mouth. Still, a good year, if you take a large view." 

Abner nodded. 

"I must grant it in reason," he said. "The bridge had two 
coats and the weather kept fine all the time. Taking the large 
view, as you say, Ned — a very favourable year. The hay was 
good, the corn was good, and the roots middling." 

" And we've finished fighting the foreigners." 

" And my sea-going sons have been home ; and I've seen 'em 
both once more ; and one's raised to a petty officer. Then your 
grand-darter's married that young, earnest man, Johnny Ball, 
who's took to preaching on Sundays. But she can preach to him 
week-days, so 'twill be all one." 

" Not but what there's been trouble here an' there." 

" A plenty without a doubt. An' among friends too. There 
was the end of Dodd Wolferstan — cut off like a mad dog, poor 
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soul I Though what set his wits roaming the very day they made 
Portreeve of him, only God knows." 

"All the same, a good few others thought they knowed." 

" 'Twas a very far-reaching tragedy. Dang my old wig, but I 
never heard the like." 

"How be Mr. Slanning now?" 

"He's one of the Lord's chosen evermore — won't never get 
well again. The wits are out of him. Some said he hadn't much 
to lose ; but, for my part, I thought him a very sensible, useful 
man after marriage. However, the intellects be gone for good. 
He rides a hobby-horse like a boy, an' thinks he be out fox-hunting." 

"God's a marvel!" 

" True for you, Ned. And the man's wife worse than a widow ; 
but she've taken it in a very high Christian spirit. A masterpiece 
for good works, they tell me. Father and husband both gone in 
a year." 

" The wrong people always die — to say it in a prayerful spirit, 
Barkell." 

" Not all — so long as you an' me keep trotting." 

" You will have your bit of fun, I see. And I hear Ilet have 
wrote out the words for the stonemason with her own hands. 
The man was up over forty when he died. And he'm to be 
called Portreeve of Bridgetstowe upon his stone. So he was, 
and so he was on the day of his death, so 'twill be solemn truth 
and quite in order to put it like that for after generations. 'Twill 
lift his memory a thought higher than the common dust where 
his parents lie." 

"And she's settled with Mrs. Pierce?" 

"She have. She might marry again and no harm done; but 
I reckon she've had her dose of husbands, and won't take 
another. Old Kenny gets help from Mrs. Slanning, but she's 
secret as the grave about it and very cunning, because she thinks 
that Ilet would refuse if she got wind" 

" Well, be was a good sort of man, and a kind on 
" I can't say I knew him well, but I alwajB stadi 
when folk said harsh words against hioL'' 

" He was a very good sort of man in manj w 
Abner. "And Ugbt4iearted in his youth* HeiSd 
deeds in bis protperoos days, for sheer joy and f 
birdiififi'^ 
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** He was a great worker among the boys, and put many a 
young youth on the right road." 

" He had a hope to raise his head in the land, but things fell 
contrary. If a man's temper goes, 'tis all over." 

" It wrecked him ; and yet us must think of charity and say 
'twas the breakdown of his mind that came between him and 
success. Well, here's your way — here's mine. I wish you a very 
happy New Year, and as many more of 'em as the Almighty 
wills." 

" An' same to you, Ned." 

'* To your son Richard, likewise. What a piece he is 1 I met 
him t'other day, wi' his face down, pawking sdong as if time was 
eternity — staring at the river, he was." 

" He mourned over Wolferstan's end a good deal more than 
you'd have guessed. Tried to hide it, too. I hoped 'twould 
have made a Christian of him, but it didn't." 

"I like your boy's sweet fooling better than his bitter. He 
gived Jane a golden sovereign when she was married. 'Tvras a 
very gentlemanlike thing to do, and I shan't forget it — more 
won't Johnny Ball. In fact, Johnny says he'll convert the man 
yet — the Lord helping." 

"'Tis a curious breakdown of mind. The only one of my 
family as I can ever remember as was touched." 

** He've got any amount of patience wi' man, but none wi' God, 
seemingly." 

" 'Tis wonderful the patience God have got with him, Ned." 

Old Ferryman, from the snowy summit of eighty years, smiled 
hopefully. 

** An' wi' us all, wi' us all, neighbour." 
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$ee bJso Antiquary'^ Bookk 
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Blouet { H enrl). See Begitmer^E Benkt, 
Board man (T. If.), M*A, See TcKcbookx 

of Science. 

Eodl ey (J, E* CX Author of ' France. THE 
CORONATION OF EDWARD VIL 
Drmy ^va. sis^ tutr By Comroaod of th* 
King, 

Body raeoTffe)!, D.D. THESOUL'S_ 
PILGRIMAGE J Dciiotional Readii 
from hi^ writings. Selected by J^ H» Bui 
B. D. , f ". R. S. E. Ftfti 8uflL ar . firf. 

Bona (Cardinal). See Llbraiy of Devotioi 

Boon (F. C). See Commercial Sedck 

Borf ow (Oeorge). See Little Library. 

Bos {J. Rlt^ema). AGRICULTr 

ZOO LOO Y. Translated by J. R. AiWf-' 
w ORTH O A VI5 , M, A With 155 * Uttstratioo.-;. 
Cn Hw. TArrrf Editian. 3J, 6(/. 

Betting <C. a. )i B.A* EASY GREEK 
EXERCISES. Cr. Bp, 21. Sec al*> 
liifjior E^zaminatiot] Series^ 

Boulf on (E* S.). M.A. GEOMETRY O] 
MODERN LINES. Ci 

Boulton (William B.). THOBIA 
GAINSBOROUGH With 40 lOi 
tions. Second Md. VetHySvc. fS.^.ruL 

SIR JOSHUA REYNOLDS, KR.A. With 
4a Illustrations, DemyZvif. jj. 6d, net. 

Bowden(E. M.). THE IMITATION OF 
BUDDHA; Being QLiotations from 
Buddhist Literature for each Day in the 
Ycttk Fifih £diiion^ Cr, i6fHe. vi.6d. 

Boyle (W.J. CHRISTMAS AT THE ZOO. 
With Verses by W. Bovle ajid 34 Ccilotu-ed 
FictuTes by H, B. Neilson. Sn^r R^aJ 

Brabant (F. OOp M,A, See Little Guides. 
Bradley (J. WJ. See Little Books on Art. 
"Braiblord (H. N.J. MACEDONI 

lUuiitrated. D^my^vo^. isit.6d.Hri, 
Brndrfcle(?Vlary)i^n<1 Morton (An<Ieraon), 

A concise'^ HANDBOOK OF EGVP- 

TIAN ARCHjEOLOGV. lllustmed. Cr. 

St'&^ 3f. td. 
BrcMike <A* SA M.A, SLIP^GSBY AND 

SLINGS BY CASTLE, lUnstrated, Cr^ 

Bw, 7*. 6*/. 
Brooks (E* W.). See Byxantine Texin. 
EroM^n (R H.)y LL-D., Fraser Professor _ 

Andent (Scottish) History at the University 

of Edinbtitfih. SCOTLAND IN T"" 

TIME OF QUEEN MARY, Detuy2vff. 

jx. &d. neL 
Browne (Sir Thomas). See Standard 

Library, 
Brownell (C. L*}. THE HEART OF 

JAPAN, IlluslTated* Third Ediiisn. 

Cr. 8&ff. 6j- ; *{jf Demy %vo. 6d. 
A Colonial Edition Is al&o pubXisbed, 
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^ . , See Little Library. 

BucklanJlPrancfs T.). CURIOSITIES 
OF NATLFRAL HISTORY. Illu^trmted 
by H» B* NfiiLsoN. Cr, «&w. 3?, 
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BucktM (A, M.) THE BURDEN OF 
ENGELA t a Balkd-Epic. Sg^end EditiaK. 
Cr* Stw, jj. 6<i net. 

EAGER HEART : A Mysttry Play- Ftmrih 
EdUiatt, Cr. Sr'A* is, net. 

B«djE« (E. A, Walir*)* THE GODS OF 
THE EGVPTIAN^S. With over ^ loo 
ColoHJoed PlaLES aDd masy lIliiitratiDns. 
Tvio Volumes, R^fai^Pe. £i, jli. n^L 

BuU (PBiii), Army Chaplain. (30D AND 
OUR SOLDIERS. Sftmd Edition. 
Cr. Eoa. ^. 
A Colonia! Edition U also piiblkbed. 

Biilley (Miss). Sec S.Q.5. 

Buayiin (John), THE PILGRIM'S PRO- 
GRESS. Edited,, with an IdtToductiDn, 
by €L H. Firth, ^M.A, With 39 JHustm- 
tsons by R. A-Nstna Bell. Cr. Spi^ dr. 
See also Library of Devotion and Standard 
LilaradTV, 

Bttrcli CO, JX M. A. , F.R. S. A MANUAL 
OF ELECTRICAL SCIENCE. Illus^ 
triiled. Cr. H'if, js. 

Bufge«»(Qelett). COOPS AND HO W TO 
BE THEM. Ittasirated- Sm&U ije. 6j^ 

Burke (Edmund)* See Standard Libmry. 

Burtt (A. e,), D. D., Prtbcndafy of LicblidJ* 
Sec Handbooks of Theology, 

Bum (J. H, ), B. D. Sec Libra ry ©f Devotion . 

Btu-nond (Sir P. C.)- RECORDS AND 
REMINISCENCES. With a Portrait by 
H, V. Herkombk. Cr. St«?. Fourth and 
Ciu^Mr EdiitflH. 6s, 
A Colonial Edition 1% also publisbed. 

BtfttlS (Robert), THE POExMS OF, Ediied 
by An DUE w Lang and W. A. Craig ie. Wiib 
PoxtTait. Third Edition* Dfm^ 8t*ff, giit 
top, 6* 

Burnjitde (W, V,\ MM OLD TESTA- 
MENT HISTORY FOR USE IN 
SCHOOLS. Cr.Bvff. 3*. 6d. 

Burton ( Alfred ). See L P. L. 

Butler (Joseph). See Stajidard Library, 

Cuidecott (Alfnsd)* D.D. See Handbooks 
of TheologitV 

CilMerwCHid (O, S.% Headmaster of the Nof- 
mal School » Edlnbnrgh. TTiST CARDS 
INEUCLIDAND ALOE B RA. I a th ret 
pftdcets of 4^, with Aniiwers. is* each. Or 
m three Book4if price a^/., td,, and ^d. 

CAnibrldi« (Ada) tMrs. Cross]. THJRTV 
YEARS IN AUSTRALIA. Detfty Ee-a 
3S,6d. 
A CotouUf Edition is al&o published 

OmalllS (0«orffe)* See Liitte Library, 

Cspcy (B* F. H.), See Oxford! Biographies. 

C«r«&C4« (ioltn). See L ?. L. 

CwMfl OliQEnM). THE FRENCH 
REVC'LUTION. Edited! by C. R. L> 
Flhtchrj^ Feitow of Manialen ColUge^ 
Oxfflfd. rAnu V&luHt£s. Cr, Itjtf. ifij. 



THE LIFE AND LETTERS OF OLIVER 
CROirWELL, With an Intrc^duciloii 
by C. H* FiRTrti M.A.* and Note* and 
Appeti dices by Mrs. S. C. Lossas. TkrM 
^ittmgs. D^mf Bi^iT, i3j. n*t. 

Carlyle (R. M* and A. J,), M. A, See Leaders 
of Kehgion. 

'Carpenter (Margaret). THE CHILD 
IN ART. I]lu--.irfited, Cr, St'tf- 6f. 

Cfaamberlin (Wilbwr BJ. ORDERED 
TO CHINA, Cr, Em 6j. 
A Colonial Edition ii also pabli^ibed. 

Cbanner (C* C) Aiid t(obert« (M« B.). 
LACEMAKING IN THE MIDLANDS, 
PAST AND PRESENT, With 16 full- 
page lUuRtratioiis. Cr* tiw. ^j, 5^. 

Cbapman (S. J.). See Books on Bti^nei^ 

Chatterton (ThottiAJ). S^e Standard 
Library'. 

Chesterfield (Lord), THE LETTERS OF, 
TO H I S SON . Ed i ted , wi 1 11 an I n trud uc- 
lion by C, Stkacwev, and Notes by A. 
Caltmrop, Two tointmcx. Cr*Sv0. i^j. 

""Chedterton (O. K.% DICKENS. With 
Portraits and tUmtratlons* Btrftjr Bt'ff. 
ji. 6d. ne*. 

A Colonial Edition is also published. 

Chriatlan (P. W,), THE CAROLINE 
ISLANDS. With many II!u$tral)on$ mnd 
Maps. Dtmy B?w. i3j, 6f/. neL 

Cicero. See Classical Transl:iijons. 

Clarke (P« AOt M. A. See LeadersofRel]g)Oii»J 

Cleatlier (A> U) and Crump (B.Kl 
RICHARD WAG:;ER5 MUSICI 
DRAMAS: Im. . embody inE| 

Wagraers own * /« />m«' 

V^ffHtmis* Fcap Sr iUch, 

Vou I* — The Ring oj? tuk NiselukOi. 

V0t_ ir,— PARStfAL, LOHESfCHIN, and 

The Holy GkAin., 
Vol,. Ill* — Tristah aku Isolde. 
Cltncli (O,)* See Little Guides. 
Ctougli (W, T,). See Jiiniof School Pook». , 
Q^mttt <W. O0» B.A. EXAMlNATIOSj 

PAPERS IN VERGIL Cr. tvo. »f, 
C«bb(TA See Little B be Books. 
Cobb rw- F^). M.A. THE BOOK 0^| 

PSALMS:witba Cotainen tary^ Demty Srab f 

ta^. 6d met. , 

ColerJdffe {S, t.\ SELEGTrONS FROM-^ 

Edited by APTHUR Svs«Q,v*.. AVc/v Zvtki 

9f. 6d* tt£t ' 

CoUltt^wood (W, a,% See Hidf-Ciown 
Library. 

CoHinift (W, E*% M.A, See CbiMcbmaa* 
Library, 

Colonne. HYPNEROTOMACHIA POLK 
PHILI UBI HUMANA -^'ivia xnv 
NISI SOMNIUM r r 

AT(>UE OBITER Fr j 

SANE QUAM DIGX V ^u „..;..;..,> J 
RAT. An edition limited ir» 350 Laptev cnti 
bandmade paper. Foii&* Tkr^Gmimtm m*t^ \ 

Combe OVitltftfti). See LP*U 

C^ok (A. m.\ M-A. S« E. C. MaK^haut.- 



Messrs. Methuen's Catalogue 



atflrjT* rH. n.h M. a. . KUpw of N^w Cdlece. 
O ^ I .>r d, li A 1 TLES O F E N tJ 1 1 SH H lii- 
TORV^ Wilh nujiierou* Plana. Fourth 
Edition. RcviM^d, wtih a new Cliapter 
indnding the South African War, Cn iw. 

A HISTORICAL GEOGRAPHY OF THE 
BRITISH EMPIRE. Stcmd MdiH&m, 

I Cilbbtnit (H, de B.), LUlD., M.A, IN^ 
DUSTkY IN ENGLAND t UISTOR!* 
CAL OUTLINES. With 5 Mapiu Ftmwth 
Sditi^H. D/fHfvBm. iom. 6d. 

I A COMPANION GERMAN GRAMMAR. 
Cr. @iw, u, &d. 

[THE INDUSTRIAL HISTORY OF 
ENGLAND. Ttnih Mditimu ReTi»d. 
With Maps nnd Plans. Cr. Bw. %s. 
ENGLISH SOCIAL REFORMEltS. 
Stt^nd Ediii&H, Cr* fir^. 2J. (Sj:^. 
Sc« ulso CoiTimrrcial Sf^riesand S.Q S, 

[ Olbboa (Edward). THE DECtlNJi; AND 

' FALL OF^ THE ROMAN EMPIRE. 
A New Bdition, cdiied wiih Notes, Appeti- 
dkes, a£id Ma.pSt by J. B< Bury, M^A.^ 
LituDpp Regius Professor of Greek at Caiit- 
bridgc. in Sfven Voiumfx. Demy Bt^*. 
cut ta^, Sj. &f. trac/i. Alsff, Cr. Buif. 6j. 

UlEMOlRS OF MY LIFE AND WRIT^ 
INGS. Edited by G. Btrkbeck Hill, 
LL.D. D^my Zve^ Gilt i&^. 8j, 6*f. Ah& 
Cr, Bvtf. 6*. 
See aUo Standard Library. 

ICUbson (E. a S.% D.D., Lok! Bishop or 
Gloucester. See Westi«inster Commeniaries, 
Handbq<?kjE of Theologyi SkSid Ostford F!io- 
erftphics. 
ert (A* RO* See Liule Books on Art. 
QlOaff (m.h See K. AVyati. 
Qodfhy (Eli^atretli), A BOOK OF RE* 
MEMBRANCE. Edited by. Fc^^. tz'a. 

1. 3j, iSif. net. 

|;0mlley (A* DO, M.A.^ Fellow of MaEdalen 

■ College, Oxford LYRA FRIYOLA. 
TjArW Mdithn. Ftap* S»^. ?ir. td. 

pVERSES TO ORDER. S^et^nd £ditisn. 

SECOND STRINGS. Fca^, Sz^r. sj. 6d. 

Ooldsmtth convert THE VICAR OF 
WAKEFIELD. Ft^ap. ^smu. Witb 10 
Plates in Photogravure by Tony Jobannot. 
Lt&ih^r^ a J. 6rf. Hit. See also LP.L. and 
Standard Library. 

QMdrich-Preer (A.% IN A SYRIAN 
SADDLE. Dfmy Swj. js. 6d. n^t. 
A Colonial Edition ij ako published. 

Goodie (II* L.), M.A., Prbcipaj of WelU 
Theolopi[;al College. Se« Wcstrainiter Com- 
mentaries. 

Or^haiii (P* Afiderson)* See S.Q.S. 

Qraiiffer (F. S.), M,A., LitLD. PSYCH- 
OLOGY. Sic&nd Editi&n. Cr.Ww,^-&d. 

THE SOUL OF A CHRISTIAN. Cr, 8t«, 
6*- 



Gray (€. M*Qii«ii). HERM ANPASSAC 
FOR UNSEEN TRANSLATION- 

Qroy ■cPrL)/B.Sc. THE PRINCIPLES C 
MAGNETISM AND ELECTRICIT 
an Elementary Text-Book. With 
Diagraais. Cr. 3bv. ^t. 6cf. 

drc^n (O. BuclcbuidX M.A., ta^ Fell 
of S U J ohn's Coilege, Oion. NOTES f 
GREEK AND LATIN SYNTAX 

Or«ea (E. T-X M.A. Se« CbBrchmaj 
Library. 

Qrveflld^fA. H, JA M.A. A HISTOB 
OF ROME: During the Later HepuW 
and tbe Early Principate. /« Six l^siumtt, 
Demy%V€^. Vol I. (131*104 b.c>. za*. Gd, 
ntL 

Greenwell (Darnl See Miniature Library* 

Gregory (R. A.). THE VAULT OF 
HEAVEN. A Popular InirodiictJOQ 
AstTOnomy. Illustrated. C^. Srie. 

Oregarjr CMI*b £• C). See Library 
Devotion. 

Orevllle Minor. A MODERN JOURNAi 
Edited by }. A, Si-tNuiER. Cr. Bst 

Orob1>(tl. C). See Textbooks of TechnoloEy. 
Gulney (Louisa L). HURRELL 

FROUDE : Memoranda and CommeDtJi. 

llhi^^Emted. Dem^ Bw* loj. &d. hcL 
awyiia(M, L->, A BIRTHDAY BOOK. 

New and cheaper issue. ^tfYtiiSi'ff. S'- w*'^ 
Hackett (Jobiil B.D. A HISTORY OF 

THE ORTHODOX CHURCH OF 

CYPRUS. With Maps and Inustratiowi, 

Denty Suci. jcs, ntt, 
Kaddon (A, t.\ Sc.D., F.R.S. HEAD^ 

HUNTERS BLACK, WHITE, ANI3 

BROWN. With many Illtistrations and | 

Map. J?r»TySvff. i5j. 
mUfleldCR, A.). SceSaS. 
Hall (R- NJ itiid Neal (W. 0,>. THE 

ANCIENT RUINS OF RHODESIA. 

Illustrated Sectmd Editian^ rrvisfd, 

Z?f ?«ry 8s?ff. loi. &/. ftft, 

A Colonial Edition is also publlsbed. 
Hall (R. NO* GREAT ZIMBABWE 

W^jth numerous Plans and IHtistraiioi 

Sri:ffHd Edititm. J^nyai Bvtf. atj. wj/, 
H am! iton (F. J- ), D, Dl 5ce Byzantine Tenti 
Hammond (J. L)* CHARLES JAMF 

FOX. Ditwy &&#. I Of. 5tf. 
HAtinny (D,X A SHORT HISTORY OF 

THE ROYAL NAVY, IlluatTated. Twfi 

P'oiumtx. DimyBva. ■;s.6d.fmcJL VoL L 

Hannay (James 0»X M,A. THE SPIRIT 
AND ORIGIN OF CHRISTIAN 
MONASTICISM- Cr. 3ew. 6f. 

TH E WISD OM O F TH E DESERT. Fca^, 
Sf/^. 3,jr. 6d, Met. 

Hare (A. T.J, M.A. THE CONSTRUC 
TION OF LARGE INDUCTION COILS 
WHh numerous Diagmmji, Dfmy Sew, fli^ ] 
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H»rHi«n (Cnmr4l REAOlffG AKP 

READER S . /'£ff/. Ei'&, 3^. <W. 
Hawthi9rn«(Nathiiiile]}. Sec Ltttk Library. 
HKALTH, VealTH AND WISDOM, 

Heath ( Frttnk R. X See Little Gu ides. 
Hettt b (Dudley), See Con tiutsscu rS I- i htary. 
HeUo jemeit), STUDIES IN SAINT- 
SHIP. TramUCed fiOEn the Frtnch. by 

Henderion (B. WtL Fellow of Exctrr 

College* O.Tfard, THK LIFE AND 

PRJHCIFATE OF THK EMPEROR 

NERa UliMlrated. Me^tt 4ind ckg^^tr 

ism€. Dimy Brtt. js. 6d, net. 
AT INTERVALS. Ft^^Mt^. ^.6d.HtL 
H«ntf«r«cii] (T, F.V See Little Library and 

Oxford Biographies. 
Hen ley ( W. E . >. See Half Crown Li hrary . 
Henson (H* H. ), R. D.Xafion of Westminster. 

APOSTOLICCHHISTIANITV: Asllliis. 

trated by the Epistles af ^t. P^ul to the 

Corinlhiam, Cr^ ^t>e. 6j, 
LIGHT AND LEAVEN : Historical and 

SociauSkraiom^ Cr.^va. &*. 
DISCIPLINE AND LAW, /^^*/, 8pp. 

3J, 6./. 
Herbert (George). See LilTury of De^totion. 
Herbert of Cherbury (Lord)i See Minja 

nire Llbra^ry. 
HeWllM (W. A- S.\ B,A. ENGLISH 

TRADK AX1> l-JNANCK IH THK 

SEVENTEENTH CENTURY, Cr.Sp*. 

«. M^ 
Hcwln (Ethel mA A GOLUKN DIAL 

A fi»y Boi'k ^>r ProMC jud Vtrar, /V*/, 

SfFtf, IJ, 64*, Ktt^ 

Mcvwood (W,), PALin AND I^NTE : 
A lkxj<k ul Tiittan GArno. I11u»it4iied. 

Mllt>ert fT, I., *^er f .ii,r!^ MInr Hor»lr''. 

HillfCl — ■ ^ y. 

Hillr 

H. A 

>sy I • J^y-H "i Ai:i i (I M r, ! t\'. 



Hoiagii(in(MrB. W.) HOW TO IDENTIFV 
OLD CHIN l!:SF; PORCELAIN. S^cmd 

U^m (Thonrai Jefferaoa). SHELLEY 
AT OXFORD, With an tntrcKluction by 
R. A, Stwesa rrsiLD. Fatjtu Ew. aj, w*^* 

Halden* Stone (O. do). See Bcsoks^ on 
Btisitiess, 

Holdlch (Sir T. n.\ K.CI.E. THE 
INDIAN BORDERLAND: being ■ 
Personal I Record of Twenty Vcars. flliii' 
tutted * D fifty Sm toj. M. net 

A Calfinia] Editicti \& aho publi^ihed^ 

Itoldsworth (W- S.K M.A. A HISTORY 
OF ENGLISH LAW, /« Titjo Volumes. 
^Wl /, Ditny Szjtff. roj. €#/. «#/. 

Holland (Cttaon Scott). Sea Library of 
Devotion. 

Holt fEiitlly), THE SECRET OF POPU- 
LAR I TY : How to Ackieve Social Suecetdh. 

A Cotonm.1 Edition isalso pttbli^lied- 
HotyoAkeCa. I.}. THE CO-OPERATIVE 

MOVEMENT TO-DAY. Fourfk Edithn. 

Cr, Butf. ajr. d*^* 
Hone (Naibanlel 3X See A n i iqtiary*» Booki. 
H0p|mer« See Lir'- ^ -" - 
Horace. SeeCk^^ \u^tvi. 

tlorftbur^h (B. L, v \TERLOO : 

A Narrative and LnsE«:i:r3n. With Plians^ 

Sti&md Edtihn, Cr* Stw- ^f. See aUa 

Oxford Eifjgriphie*, 
Horth(A. C.Y S--^ 'T>m' r...! --^ — ' .... 
Hofioti(R. FO.D.f^ i . 

li©«io(AJe5tjiT!drri. 1 :l; h 

JIluMr -^ 

A 
How (*-. i^./- 

MASTERS- \\ 

tionij S^r-rmtf /- ,/, 

Howrll '1 
Hiid»' lAIJF or A 

WA' IP, IlluHMUd 

PRAJ*sK OK 
Knifiuli Anrbot* 



^SfiOH'f tliiidstA, 



^^'•.^t ^nXAi's'hrA 
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Messrs. Methuen's Catalogde 



I ENCT.TSH love poems. Edited wkb 

nrj IntrDdticUon- Fca^-Zrv- ^. 6d- mii- 
Itlutton tR' H*). See Leaders of Reiigioit. 
flutton (W. HA M.A. THE LIFE OF 
SIR THOMAS MORE. With pQrti*its. 
Stcand Ediiim. Cr. 8t%?, jj^ See al»o 
Leaders of ReliEioti- 
»yetf (F. AA A SHORT HISTORY OF 
FLORENCE. Dimy^p^. js. td. mt. 
^Ib»cn (Henrlk). BRAND. A Drama, 
Tran.*, tilted by AViLLiAM WiLSOW» Third 
Editi&H. Cr. Sw. 3*, 6rf. 
Vo^e (W. R.)» M.A., Felbw and Tutor of 
Hertford CoW. Mord. CHRISTIAN 
MYSTlCISaL Tbe Bampton Lectures for 
iSqgir. Detft^ BtVn lu, Crf. f«». See ilsfi 
Lito^ary of Devodon. 
k|llite*{A, D,). M.A. A HISTORY OFTHi: 
■ BRITISH IN INDIA. With Maps ind 

Plans. Cn Sru 6j. 
I^NGLAND UNDER THE TUDORS- 

With Mipe. Dimy Sb«j. ioj- &i^ «*/. 

' Jnckion <C. E0» B.A. Sec Textbooks of 

Sdfltici;, 

J acknon (S A M, A . S«e Co mmercial Series. 

Jackson (F. namllton). See Little Guides. 

Jacob (F.)» M.A. See Junior Examinatiori 

Series. 
Jesim (J, Stephen), Sec S. Q. S. and Buai^ 

iscsH Rook-^ 
Jeffrey»(D, Owyn). DOLLY'STHEATRl- 
CALS* Described and Illustrated with 34 
Colotired Pictures, Sti^rSoya^ i&iHif. s£.6d* 
Jenk« (E.)» M-A.^ Re&der of Law m the 
University of Oxford, ENGLISH LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT, Cr. 8m sj. &/. 
Jenner (Mrs, H0> See Little Books on An. 
I Jcssopp (Aujgustutt\ D.D, See L«ader& of 
I Religion. 

^ *Jevo]ia (F. BA» M.A., LittT>*. Principal of 
Hatfield Hall Durham. RELIGION IN 
EVOLUTION. Cr, 8m. jr, 6d, mf. 

See also Churcbman's Libfarj^f and Hand^ 
liooki- of Theoloj^y. 
Johnson (Mrs. Eturhant), WILLIAM BOB- 
HA&l DONNE AND HIS FRIENDS. 
1 1 ] ustrated . i7f «* v Sz^j. \tis.^d.n€t. 
Johnston (Sir H. '\\,\ K.C.B. BRITISH 
CENTRAL AFRICA. With nearlv aoo 
1 llustratipns and Six Ma ps- Third Edition. 
Cr. Jita. i8j. Hit. 

A Colonial Edition U also published, 

lionet JR, Crompton), MA. POEMS 

OF THE INNER LIFE- Selected by. 

f'^in'fftih Edition. Fca/. Bzv. s^.Gd.nef. 

Jones (H,), See Commercial Series* 

June* {L, A, Atherley). K,C., M.R, and 

Bellot (Hugh H, L.1, THE MINERS' 

GUIDE TO THE COAL MINES 

REGULATION ACTS. Cr.Zvff. is.^MiL 

"COMMERCE IN WAR. DemyR^ff. an, 

net 
JotXS0tL C&en). ^iie Standard Library. 



JiillAn (Lady) of Norwich. REVEtil 
TIONS OF DIVINE LOVE. Edited 1 
Gkace Warrack, Cr* 8T>fl. 3^, 6d, 

Juvenal* Sec Cl&^ical Tran^tb^iions. 

'Rapra,* LET YOUTH BUT KNOV 
A Plea for Reason in Education. Cr. i 
ij. 6d. net. 

Kaufmann (M,), See S. Q. S, 

Keating (J, FO, D.D. THE AGAPE A^ 
THE EUCHARIST. Cr, St'tf, ^r. 6^, 

Keats (John). THE POEMS OF. Ediu 
«filh introduction and Notes by E. dc Selij 
courtt M.A. Dtm)f Sc^, ?-t. ^. mtt. 
also LitUe Librarjj^ Standard Library,; 
E. de Selincourt. 

Keble(John). THE CHRISTIAN VEAll 
With an Introduction and Notes by W, Lf 
D. D., Warden of Keble Colleee. llltiitnta! 
byR.AKNmtjBELL. TkirdEditUn* Fti. 
Sw. 3J. M, ; fuBtddid mffrs€Cff, 5 J. See afl 
Library of Devotian. 

KempU (Thotnafi k). THE IMITATIOl 
OF CHRIST. Wttb an Introduction 
Dean FAftaAB. Illustrated by C M. Gek 
Tkh-dEdititm* Pea^. 9wfl. 31. 6^.; faddxd 
morsccc. 5*. See also Library of Devotion 
and Standard Library. 
Al^ Transklcd by C, Bigg, D.D, C^ 

Kennedy (Bart*)- THE GREEl 

SPHINX. t>. %v&^ y:. 6<f. nft. 

A Cotonial Edition is also published, 
Kennedy (James Houghton), D.D., Afisid^ 

ant Lecturer in Divinuy in the University d 

Dublin, ST. PAUJ/S SECOND AN| 

THIRD EPISTLES TO THE CORIB _ 

T H I ANS. Wttb 1 ntr eduction , Dissertation* 

and Notes. Cr. Svo. 6s. 
KeateU(J. DA THROUGH SHOT AND 

FLAME I Being tbe Adventure* and Ex^ 

periences of J^ D. Kkstell, Chapiatn to 

Geueral Christian de Wet. Cr. Hew. ^. 

A Colonial Edition h albO publisbed. 

Kinlilllni(C. W,), M.A. THE CHEMIS^ 

TRY OF LIFE AND HEALTH. Illiti- 

trated. Cr. 8t'tf. as. 6rf. 
Kifl^lake {A. W.)w Sec Littie Library. 
Kipling (RMdyard). BARRACK-ROOjH 

BALLADS. 7^rd Thmiand. T^ni^ 

jirst Ediiitm. Cr. Sw. Cj. 
A Colonial Edition is also published. 
THE SEVEN SEAS. 6sii4^rAflKjfl»^, l^enik 

Mditiim. Cr. 3t^. ta. 
A Colonial Editioti is also published. 
THE FIVE NATIONS. 4^^ Thmsand. 

.^ec&nd EdiiioM. €'r. 8iw. 6r. 
A Colnniid Edition 1^ also miblisbed 
DEPARTMENTAL DITTIES. SixteenfiSf 

EdtticK. Cr. Srw. dr. 
A Colonial Editioti i&also published. 
^Knlirht (Albert B.% THE COMPLET< 

CRICKETER. Illustrated. Demy \ 

•js. i5rf, net. 
A Colonial Edition is aJ&[> publitbedt 



General Liteeature 



u 



muvmUm (^* J')> ^-A'> P^i3<cssor of New 

Teit^miwt Exegesis at King's College, 
Lcmdoci, See Wcstmta^ter CDrnmentarie^s. 
UoBb (Cl»r]e« and jVUry>t THE WOKKS 
OF, Edited by K V- Lucas, Uliwtiated. 

THE LIFE or. See E. V. Lucas 

See alio Uttle LibraT>-. 
Lambert < F« A^ H. ). Se« LI tile Guides, 
L«mbri»9 (Praf esaor). See Ey^nclae Texts. 
Lane-Pool^rstuiley). A HISTORY OF 

EGYPT IN THE MIDDLE AGES. Fully 

Illustrated, Cr. Stw. 6s, 
Lanebrid^e(P.)tM.A. BALLABSOFTHE 

BRAVE : Poems of Chivalr>% EntejpTisei 

CDuragv^and ConRtancj'' Stm/td Edfttffm. 

Law (WIIHahi). 5c« Library of Devotion 

afid Stundard Libfa^y. 
Leach (Hcory), THE DUKE OF DEVON- 
SHIRE. A Biography. Witli 12 lUustm- 

tiotis. Demy 8pp. * aj. 6d. tut, 
A Colonial Edition i^also published. 
*Le Braa (Aoatole). THE LAND OF 

PARDONS. Tratjilated by Frances M. 

GosTLifJGi* mu4trated in colour* Crcrutn 

im, ex. 
L«« (Captain L. MflviUeV A HISTORY 

OF POLICE IN ENGLAND. Cn ^e, 

LetcbCP^rctval), THECOMIC ENGLISH 
GRAMMAR- Embellished with upwards 
of so charactOTistk Illustmtiotis by John 
Leech. Pi?jc/ i^ma. 2J. 6J. nri^ 

Lewu (V. B, ), M. A. A i R AND WATER. 
Illnsttrated. Cr. Srt*. 2J. fetif. 

*Lewl* (Mra. Gwynrt), A CONCISE 
HANDBOOK OF GARDEN SHRUBS. 
lUu'iErated. Fcap.^vp. t^.fif.Kft, 

U«le 4^ Fort u n^cde). See L ; L [ : r ^ 

Uttleh»le6(H.). See/\iui,| 

Lock {Walt*f)» D.D., W;v ic 

I College. ST, PAUL, THK m,\sj1lK. 
I BUILDER. Stcond Editiat^, Cr* B»ff, 

TrtE BIBLE AND CHRISTL4N LIFE. 

See also Leade:f« of Religion and Library 

of Devotion^ 
Lockei' (F.). See Lrule Libnuyn 
LoHfiTfellOW <H* W,X Sc t ?nh I.ir.Tury. 
Lorfmer (George Hor 

FROM A SELF-M 

TO HIS SON. Ftm-' 

A Colonial Edition b also pnhltshed. 
OLD GORGON GRAHAM. .Secon^i E^itum. 
Cr. £f <?. hs. 
A C(^lonial lEkiition is aUo pnbliAfied. 
Lover (Sam uetX y^rrl.V L. 
'n, V* L. stid C. 1-. ' -(.WKV 

DAV: Or/Ih.- to 

Efrid«acy, lllu J „ r.iiow, 



LnCttB(e. VA THE LIFEOFCKARLKS 

LA Ski B. With nuineroui PottrrfiiU nod. 

lUii5inuan&. Tkird EdUim. Ttw Km ^ 

DtmyBtv, nt.mff^ 
A Colonial Edition is ^I'^n uuhliJtuL 
A WANDERER IN H^ 

many Illitstral iotis, of w h 

by Hek&bbt Marshall,, . ..,. — ..j^, 

Cr, S5#, ^. 
ACotonial EiJIition if also published. 
THE OPEN KOAD : a Uiac Book for Wiy. 

farcin iViJiM Edm^M. Fm^ at-A m. ; 

THE FRIENDLY TOWN 1 * U«b Book 

for the Urbane. Sit^nd Edition^ ^(^4/. 

Eva. 5/.; indm Fa^rr^ "ji. 6t(. 
Lu clan . S ce Classic^&l Tttl ■-'►-► —" ■ 
Lyd*<L,W,), M.A. Se^ 
LydQin(Noel 5.). Seoju 
Lytttlton (Hon. Mrs. A. ^. .. * - .. . . .^ /i r, i> 

THEIR WORK. Cr. ^v&, »j, 6*/. 
M* M* HOW TO DRESS AND WHAT TO 

WEAR. Cr. lz>o. is. MeL 
Macaulay (Lord). CRITICAL AND HIS^ 

TORICAL ESSAYS. EdjiedbyF. C.MaN- 

TA(itJB| M.A. TArte Vt>ium§^^ Cr. Hr^ 1 3j. 
The only edition of tbi? book coinpkl«ly 

annotated. 
M'AIlen (J. E- B.j. M.A. See CommeKlm 

Series. 
MncCulloch (J. A.), See Chttrcbtnanik 

Library. 
MacCimitCFIorencci A.% MAR\' STUART- 

With over 60 lllu^stttfliitLniJi^ InchidinKi « 

Frontl^ifcce in Fhotogrnvute, I>tmf Kivti. 

JOS. bd. tt*L 
A CuMniftl Filttfnn i-- -dv.i fYHMiittrd. S« 

also T ' 
McD^rr.. -■■Inejkv 

.M'Dohj- j'iikv 

Mflckay (,A. ■ 

Magnus (Lsii I 

WUKIISU^ 



JVlahfirfyU. iM, 1 ift i'. 

THE EGYPt UK '111 

Fully lllurifraled. r^. 
MAltlandrF.W.iT 1 

of the I^awjof F- 

Cambridge. C.J^ 

LAND. A 
Maiden (H- 

coi:ns\ 



V (iK 
MIFS. 



KNKLlSIf RE- 



A SCHOOL HISTORY OF SURREY. 

Illustrated. C^-.c--,'. ts. fj. 
HfUrchmnt O: 

h(]U!Sc, Can. 
LOn^ ,Vr 

Ularchant (C. I ; , 3 ) . a . A . 
MA. PASSAflFS 
TKANsL\TlON. T- 
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ftri0«« (CtirfttOptierV See StandArd 
Library* 

^ Mjirr CJ. EO. F.R.S., Fellow ofSt John** CoU 
tejt«t CambrWe. THE SCIENTIFIC 
STU D Y O F S C E M E K Y. S£i:imd MditiffM. 
Itloatrated, C*-. 3w, 6f» 

AGRICULTURAL GEOLOGY, inintr^tcd. 
Cr. Et^. 6#. 

MArv«lt (AtnirewX See Little Library. 

MMcflcld (John)* SEA LIFE IN NEL- 
SON S TIME. Illostrated. Cr. Biw. 
3r^ 6d. nei. 

*QH THE SPAKISH MAm. With Por- 
trail* and lUuftration^L, Dttrty Spw, tof. Sd'. 

A Colonial Edition h also pub limbed. 
M*lkdl (A. ). See Cph cwisseur's LibraT)^ 
M«»OIl(A, J,),D,1>. See Leaders of Religion. 
masflee (Oeorjre). THE EVOLUTION Or 

PLA N T LI FE : Lower Farms. I llusttated. 

Cr. Btw. aj. 6<f+ 
M« s fl] CI grer ( P. >, S ee Stand ard Library. 
Mflffterman (C R 0-), M.A. TENNYSON 

AS A RELIGIOUS TEACHER. Cr. 

Stv* Of. 
*MathMon(H(»ii. E. F-)* COUNSELS OF 

LIFE. /'Va/. Sr 0, ,*. 6rf. «^t. 
Mity(Phil). THK t>HIL,M AY ALBUM. 

Mel Iowa (E mimi S. ). A S HO RT STOR V 

OF EKCLIKM LITERATURE. Cr. 

TVfeihuen (A. M, S.>. THE TRAGEDY 

O F SO U T H A F RICA* Cr. 8m aj. jw^. 

Alio Cr. Sha 3^. jtjj*. 

A revised ftud enlarged edition of the 

author's * Peace or VVfyf in Sotith 

Afrlcii-' 

ENGLAND'S RUIN : Djkcussjsp in Sm- 

TBEH LeTTKKS TO THE RiCMT HoN, 
JuSa H K C if A M n K ft L AT X, M. P. jTrt^flM j&Wj- 

^'«^*^. Cr. Ev0. jgf. wir/. 

MichellCE. B.% THE ART AND PRAC- 
TICE OF HAWKING. With 3 Photo- 
£ravure£ by G, E. LooGif:, and other IJIiis- 
traticni:^^. Dfrfty Bv&. loJ. 6d. 

MlllalB fj, O.), THE LIFE AND LET- 
TERS OF SIR JOHN EVERETT 
MlLLAIS, President Qf the Roval Academy. 
With many IlIu,Htrationi^, of wbich 2 are in 
PhotORTairurc. JVeit* Mfiiifm. Demy Swi? 

A Coloniat Editbn is alsn publislied. 

^M[]IIn(Ci. P.). PICTOKIAL GARDEN- 
ING, llltistfuted. Cr. 8jw. ^, %d. net 

Mlllb <C. TO. M.LME. S« Textbooks of 
Tedinology. 

Milne r J. O A M.A. A HISTORY OF 
ROMAN EGYPT Fully lUn^Uoted. 



Milton (JotiiiX THE POEMS OF, : 
ENGLISH AND LATIN, Oirap 
sevcfal tifUfs. Ft iated by his tme f , . 

The Sons* were ict in Mmldc by 
llEHStv Lawes^ Gentlemmn of the King 
Cbappeli, utid oneof Hk Majesties Priir 

Printed and publishM xocordine to ( 
PKnted hy Ktsra RAWOsrif for VLVM 
rmtEt McKELETt wnd are to be sold mt i 
sifne of t!ie Priiioe« Aftnes in Paiali C 
yard» 1645* 

See also Little LthcAry Standard Lib 
and R* F. To*ndrow, 
Mlnchln (H, CO, MA. See R. FeeL 
Mitch ell (P. Chalmerj), M>A. OUTLINl 
O F B I O LOGY. I Uuitfated, Sgcffmd Ed 
iiifn^ Cr, 8cw. 6j. 
MIttofi fa* E*). JANE AUSTEN _ 
HER TIMES. With matiy Portiait* 1 
inmtf&tionf. Sictmd EdiH^H. Demyt 

A Colonkil Editioti is alto published. 
* MoU (AA* See Bocks on Hudne^s. 
Moir (D» MA See Little Library* 
Money (L. O- Cliiozz&>. KICHP:s AN£ 
POVERTY Stcffnd EdUi&n Dtmp \ 

5J* net, 
Montaljrne, See C« F. Pond. 
Moore (H. EA £c«S. Q. S. 
.>Vtoran(CLarenceG.),:^eeBook&oii 3iisine&f| 
More (Sir TbomaA), See Standiiirdl Lib 
Morfll] (W. RO. Uriel CoIIece^ Dxfofd. „ 

HISTORY OF RUSSIA FfeOM PlI^TEH 

THE GREAT TO ALEXANDER I 

With Maps and Plans, tV Siw. u. 6^ 
Moricli (R. J.\ late of Clifton College. See 

School K scam 1 nation Series, 
*MorHB(JA THE MAKERS OF JAPAN^ 

With many portraits and Illu 

Demy %vif. 131* 6(1?. Hf f. 
A Colonial Edkion is also pubtiched* 
Morris (J. E.). See Little Gtiides. 
Morton (Mijs AndcfsooX Sec Miss Urad- 

ritk. 
THE MOTOR YEAR. BOOK FOR 

With many ntustratiofv »nd Dm 

Dimy aw. j$. 6tf. nsi. 
Milul«(H. C Q.), D.D., L«rd Bkhop oTDui^ 

ham. See Leaders ofRelifioti* 
Mulr (M, M. Patttson), M,A- TB 

CilEMlSTRY OF FIRE. IlltioniK 

Cr, ^ziO. 3j. €>ti. 

Mundella (V. A.), M.A, S 
Munro(R.X LL.D, Sea A 
Navnl Officer (A). See 1. . 
Neal(W. 0.|. Se« R. N. H;l!I. 
Newmiui (J. K.) nod othert. ^t 

of Devotion, 

Nichols (J- B • 
NIckUo (TJ. 

PAPERS IN 
Nln*ro4, See i, P, I,. 
•Norffate (0. U» 0*i. 

SCOTT, llluit»teL A 



Gekskal Ijteratuki: 



IS 



K iovcanco*. «uc ral. tf* >««: 
- - -- r^^;. R.*. THk Cl.»NVi K 



KATUSZ I^■ EaSTKRK S'ORFM.k 
A aeOK of iiiwiwlina or. the RiriH 
FttBC M— — a.: Kepiiteb. anc Halle- 
cycc CrasauoBan taaxu. kc Iba: M^^ 
Umroooc. wxl:. ;. hx: cf tiie species. Uiii 
IV liiunxauBS iz cataai In- Piian*. 



lA." Ill-' KA^LLt Wii.. -r'-o. 

' A N^^ EdtiMi • • frw*. ^ 

QXHERrKAL-KLN'it 1-Cii«t «. *i.-- 
Uma fcaesB .-aw «■ :> »«" 

f»f«*^ Z^tt^ »•« -■■* *^ ^'^ 
OlttcT <«. l-J- - ^ ^ 1^— o.^.«« ^ 

_Zii 'M. K. ..of ^J* - Kufcj^ui •■ »• * ■ ^ '- 
"b55e ^» NVKSIIS'.. --.rr A*,;-^ 
f** tec. 3^- <^- 

M^u^ WITH KVhor r : 

S^^ xi-r.«« "^i^"'/ 







.«„.^ fft««K i^r. <•». e.. 

^ (r:.,. l>et l.ltUr fcCiCiK«> OT- An. 

. OL *i.* ft"*- aKKaLt of 

VHKiir^L H'jjPllAi. lliD«trmf(. 

»— t ^ M » « t;.aM- NUmMd Ctl. C;. K.^ 
V.VLt'Ji'.:. Wib IV. lliiMtaAMffk-. ir 

^«e. yiioain',. m l-i:Li<n(vo'".'fiai*y c.uIiKr* 






/ V n I • 1 



/ nv,-fOrr *A' 1-/^^*" •-»*•*#■• ♦«» 

^^^. '#• «'^- / 

« , > .*., '#• - ■•■*•■*.■ •• / Vln 

1 , ' -• //*... , 

•» , ,. /■/...■ / / / ■ ■ •»»./. •••». 

^ , P. ' ,.r >■ ■•»■ ■'• •»«» * ••/ij-.mr: 

/ > ^ » • t f ' ■ — ' / 

V'. * > */,;,-./,» ; ', l^.;...r.ii(lA 

v. « #• ft- •..« :/'.iJ4i«:J: /v'«r 

• •/f >* '/»* i ■*•*■ * J/ / 
fc jr i' ; A- / ' h 1/ . ^ Ki *• KOM 'J H K J I-. 1 . 1- 

'i»t*.m kfl-hi: . in 7'«b# i/viumUtA. * r. I.: • 

WmyitAH JJhCOKATIVK AKI. VS.ii. 

<W. A.}, iiec O&fwicMWoieiiiiiliir- 
getfM). MY J^KVON YIAM 



I Wih ^ lUuktrMliwll^ l>y I. l.i v I'l ib^ 
1 mfUMHt. Stc^mJ am J Ckta/tt IMh^h. 



VfAI/)NG 



ANI> bOWN AI-nN«- 
IMMMiKbed by Claiuk bNRnfc»bui<. 

A vUuiuc vf pocnifc. 
IMMT (PWUp)L WITH STKYN AM' 
DB WET. .VccMMtf £i/f/iM. (>. fcM. 

AColoonl Editicio is alra pabluhed. 



tarr rVlctOT O. ) and Walton (P. W. ). A 
fCHOOL HISTORY OK MIDDI.K- 
'X. Ilhnmtcd. Cr. 8rv. is.Ui. 
I Set Standard Library. 
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nmaiviM* THE'CAPTIVL £dit«d/iHlh 
an lutTdductiont TeactyaS Nofles, and 9 Cont* 
menUty* by W. M* Linos a v. Fellow ef 
jcsuf CbjlcEc,^ Oxfand. J^fMjf Evql tojt. 6ti, 

^ nowden-Wardlaw (J. TJ, B.A.p Kind's, 

CollcjEet Cambridge See ScIioqI EKamioa- 

tton Seines. 
Pocock iRojrer)* A FRONTIERSMAN. 

TAird Mdiiian, Cr. Bofl. ds. 
A Colonial Edition U also publHbed^ 
PodiBore (Frank). MODERN SPIRl- 

TUALISM. Ttiw V^iamii, Dtmy Ben. 

anjt. ntL 

A History and a Criticism. 
I»i»r [J* Patrick Le). A MODERN 

LFXaONARV. Cr.a^. <5j, 
A Colonial HLdition is ulso publisbfid. 
Pollard (A I Fee). See Little Books on Art. 
|*oli«rd{ A, W.). OLD PICTURE BOOKS. 

tUusi rated. DrtnyBz^a. ^£^ 6d, Het^ 
Pollard (BUza F. >. See Little Boak% on Art. 
Pollock (D«vldX M J.N.A. S«: Books en 

Eusioessu 
P^nd (C. F.), A DAY BOOK OV MON^ 

TAIGNE, Edited by. I^£a^Zv&. jx. 6d. 

m£t. 
Potter fM. 0, M.A., F.L.S. A TEXT- 
BOOK OF AGRICULTURAL BOTANY. 

lUnstrated, Sec&nd Ediiwn* Cr, Sew. 

4^ . 6d. 
Power fj. O'Connor). THE MAIONG 

OF AN ORATOR. C>. &?&. 6j. 
Pradeau (0^ A KEY TO THE TIME 

ALLUSIONS IN THE DIVINE 

COMEDY. WithaDiaL Smalt guario. 

Prance (0,). See Half-Crawa Library, 

Pre«cott{0. L.> ABOUT MUSIC. AND 
WHAT IT IS MADE OF. Cr. Ztfit. 
31, 6ii. Hit, 

Prlco (L. L4* M. A., Fellow of Oriel College, 
Oxon, A HISTORY OF ENGLISH 
POLITICAL ECONOMY, Fimrtk Mdi- 
ticn. Cr, Br*?, ai. 6ii. 

Prlmroae (Deborali), A MODERK 
BCEOTIA. Cr. Sr*?. 6j. 

PMfflQ and Rowland AOti*. THE MICRO- 
COSM OF LONDON. OR Lonton in 
MiMAT'jJiE. With to4 Illustrations in 
coloiu:. /n Thrrc Vahmrs. Snmil 410. 
^3, 3JF. nth 

' Q* (A. T, Quiller Couch). See Malf^Ci^wn 
Libran% 

Suevedo V||le^ii8< See MbtatHTC Library. 
.R. and E.S. 1 HE WDODMOUSE COR- 
RESPONDENCE, Cr. Sro, &s. 
A Colon lul Edition h also published. 
Rackbam <R. B.), M,A. Sea Westminster 

CojumcnUrics- 
Randolpli (B. W*). D.D. See Library of 

DevotioUi 
Rannle (D. W.), M,A- A STUDENT'S 
HISTORY OF SCOTLAND. Cr. Bpfi. 
34". td. 



Raahltalt (HaattnnV M.A., Felldw mn 
Tutor of New College, Oxford. DOC 
trine: AND DEVELOPMENT. 

Rswitortt« (UiwretwK, Baq.). See LP.l 
-Raymond (Walter). A SCHOOl 

HISTORY OF SOMERSETSHlRf 
I]lu!;trated, Cr. £k^. n. 6d. 
A Real Paddy ^ See LP^L, 
Reason ( W. ), M . A. See S . Q. S, 
RedfemCV^. 8.), Aathor of^ Andenc Wa 
Olid Itqh Work in Cambridge,* 
ROYAL AND HISTORIC GLOVB 
AND ANCIENT SHOES. Profuj 
Illustrated In cobur and half-tone. Qitst 

Reynolds* See IJttJe Galleriw. 

* Rhodea (W. E*). A SCHOOL HTSTOF 
OF LANCASHIRE, llliistrated. CrA 
SA 6rf. 

RoberU (M. E,>. See C. C. Chanacr* 

Robertson (A.>, D.D^ Lord Bisliop of 
Exeter. REGNUM DEI. Tbc Bampton 
Lectures of r^osr. Dtmy Zt^ lai, 6fl^ nst^^ 

Robertson (C. Grant). M.A., Fellow of i 
Sonli' Caliege, Oxford > Examinef __. __ 
Honouni School of Modem History, Oitfort, 
2901-1904, SELECT STATUTES, CASES 
AND CONSTITUTIONAL DOCU 
MENTS, 1560-1 Ssa. Dtmy Zvo. 
net. 

Robertson (C. Oraiit) and Bartholomew 
<J* a A F,R.S,E.* F.R.G.S* A HIS 
TORICAL AND MODERN ATLAS Ol 
THE BRITISH EMPIRE, QumHii 
AS. 6d. fut ^ 

Robertson (Sir Q. S.\ K-CSJ. S« 
Half-Crown Libraiy. 

Robinson (A. W*)i ^-A. See Church man*s~ 
Bible, 

Robinson < Cecilia). THE MINISTRY 
OF DEACONESSES. With an Introduc 
tbn by the late Archbishop of Canierbary. 
Cn B7'fl» 3r. &rf* 

Robinson (F. S.)* See Connoisseur's Library. 

Rochefoucauld (La)» See Little Library- 

Rodwell (0.), BA. NEW TESTAMENT 
GREEK. A Course for Beginners, With 
a Preface by Walte* Lock^ t>.D,, Warden 
of Keble College. Fcaj^ETfo. yr.6d. 

Roe (Fred), ANCIENT COFFERS AND 
CUPBOARDS: Their History axtd De- 
scription. Illustraled* Quarto. £^^ %i. Hit. 

OLD OAK FURNITURE. Wuli many 
tllustrations by the Author, including a 
frontispiece in colour. I?rmyBt'a. 3 ox. tul. 
met, 

Rogers (A. G, 1^^ M.A. Sec Books on 
Basinesi, 

Ro»co« (E. S,l ROBERT HARLEV, 
EARL OF OXFORD. Illustrated, Demp 

This i<^ the oTilv life of Hatley in ex]si£iic& 
S«e tdfio Little Giudes. 



Rom (EdwariX)u THE ROSE READER. 

Paris. Pmris I. and IL 6d. eacA : PmH 
ni.M.: F^rtil^.iod. 
*Roiise (W, H, D.J, WORDS OF TH£ 
ANCIENT WISE: ThoughJi from Epic- 
tetus And Marcti^ Auieliii^ EdUed by* 

Rdvntree (Joshuo). THE IMPERIAL 

DRUG TRADE. Seamd Edifim% Cr* 

Ruble (A« £4 t>-D, See Jttnbr Schoal 

ookvp 
itOftselJ (W, ClMTk), THE LIFE OP 

ADMIRAL LORD COLLINOWOOU. 

With iUiistratiaiiis by F, itKAWGvgMrw, 

Pffurth Ediiiom, Cr. Stw. 6j. 
A Cobniat Edition is nl.'^ia jpublishcd* 
St, Aflftlem. See library of DevotiaFi. 
St. Augustine. See Library of Devoti<»n. ! 
St- Cyrc* (ViflcouDt). See 0»fonl Btu^ I 



HAMLET. Edited by Edward Pawi?it*r« 

Litt.D, 
ROMEO AND J ULIET. Ediied by £dw4*u 

DowDtNt Litt*D* 
KING LEAR. Edit«i by W, J. Crajc 
JULIUS CAESAR. Edited by M M*C. 

THE TEMPEST. Edlteil by Majtirto« 

Lyce. 
OTHKLLO, Edited by H. C IUkt, 
J sDRONlCUa KdileU by Ih !L 



^ F, E-iited by KimAi»n lHtwmtT«, 
WIVES OF WlNi*HOK> 

I: I KKW 



gnmhlefv 
St. FmnclA of 



A^Blii, 



See StandanL 
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Lihrafv* 
*S*ki' (M. Miitiro). REGINALD. Sic^md 

Editioff* Fcap. Siptf. aj. (W. xrtf. 
Sales (St. Francis de). See Librnry cif 

DevoLion* 
Salmijii (A. t.). A POPULAR GUIDE 

TO DEVON. Bffdmm Spa. &./. «/. Scfl 

aJj«3 Little Guides. 
Sai^reant tJJ* MA. ANNALS OF 

WESTMINSTER SCHOOL. Illtisltfttctl. 

Demy Siw, 7,?. &./» 
SattlAA (C, ). See Bymn tine Text ^ 
Scbmltt (Jobn). Sec Bymnllne Tejcl». 
Sciitt (A, til.). WINSTON SFKNCER 

CHURCH [ LL. Witb Portj^t^ and llhii.- 

trations, Cr. Sr^ff* 3*, 6f/. 

A Ccjbnbl Edition \h alio publijiiett. 
S©^ey(H.a.>, F,R.S. DRAGUNSOFTHR 

AIR. I[[Listrated, Cr. Z7>ti. Gr. 
*SeUacatirt £E. de). A DAV BOOK OF 

KEATS, Edited b^', Fm/^* Bf#. jj. fnA 

S^»^CV. P.), M.A. THE MECHANlCii 
OF D.1IL\' LIFE. Illdstraied. Cr.^m. 

SelouA^re^inuiid), TOMMV SMITH'S 
ANI>iALS. lUuii/atcd by G. W. Ori>. 
Fearik Eiiiiian. Ecaf. Sv&. sJ, 6d, 

Settle (J. IL). ANECDOTK^ OI* 
SO L D I E R S » iii Peace awd War. L>, Bf 4» . 

A Colonifl,! Edition is a^so publlibed. 
Sbakejireare ( WlllJam). 
THE FOUR I'OLIO.S. 1633; i6j# : 
1635. Each FifHr Giftntai tttt, t^r 
plete ifli, J'ri'fhe Cwnfax net, 
be Ardea SbAketpeore* 
/>,,... . . . ^j -... . 

and n Qjmmenmry at ike toot «r I Joe pjige. 



.dbyH. A tvAHt, 
: I NHS WKL1« 

■! HIIHEW. 

AlHI NH. KJlud by K. 



1 tuft^' 



^[ ' FOR Mfc^ASURlC Kitlud tjy 

II, U H.\KT. 

•TWELFTH NlGin. KdUwd by MuMAttiH 
Luc r. 

Tin*: '' < 

by < 
^TRCU ^ 

rN« LUtltf Quttrio lib«kc#pear«, Miied 

by W. J. OkaUJ. WlLb inlio^^uulUHi. and 
Nu(£i» /Wl* !(•#«<►. /• ■"■ 

/^0txfktr, /ritM If. tur/ 

Midiagiiny Rcvolvlntf Hook t 
Bta aKkh StondArd Librarv- 
Slmrp <A.>* VICTORIAN I'Ot: ( 

Bint, ##. ^^f. 
Sharp (Cectlh SeeS. Raring Gould. 
Sharn (Mri« C. A<). ^e« Little UooIca on 

Art. 
Shedlock (J. SO THR FIANOFORTIfi 

SONATA* (Tr.&r'O* 51^ 
SbeUcyCI'ercvB.), A I v 

on the ileatK uf lob 1 

* Kmlynaiin,' etc. Vh-^^ ■*' 

She^pflfit (If. P.% M.A* See S. Umtig- 

Gould. 
Sberwell (Arthur), XL A. Sr« K.Q.jj. 
Shipley <ftt^ry B*)* AN KNr,T Thh 

CHURCH rilSTORY KOI i , 

REN. Wtlb a iVcfuic by ■ r 

njbr,iltar With A Tup-, uti 1 
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Messrs. METHtJEN'S CATAtOCtlE 



fa* A.)- bkANCkSCO 
G U A R D L With 41 PUle*. M/^rtal 
4/tf* /?, 7-f. *ir'^ 
Sketcli]«y (R. E. DOi Se« Liitle Books 011 
Art, 
tdfrton CH. t>. K.). Sfw LiUk haeki on 
Art. 

ISlBden tD«atU»)^ SICIl.V: Tbc Now 

Winter Resort. With overayo Illu&ititiuTt&« 

Seciind Ediiian. Cr. Stw* 5^. jjf /^ 

l^malt (EvanX M,A. THE BARTH. An 

Inttoduction to Phy siegrapby* I llu itrate J . 

SBUtlwOOd CM. 00. See thtle Booki &fi 

Art- 
SmedleyfR B,), SeeLP.L. 
Smltli fAdam). THE WEALTH OF 

NATIONS* Edited with an Innoduction 
*nd nuoieroqs Notes by KpwiN Cawnaw* 
M,A* Ttvo f'o/MWjfj. Demy 8?'» aiJ» 

Sm also English library. 
Smltli (Ifonice and James). See Little 

Library. 
Smith (H, Bompa^s), M.A. ANEW 

JUNIOR ARITHMETIC CrmtfH 9m. 

[ emith {R. Mfidi«>. THOUGHTS FOR 
THE UAY. Edited by. Fm^. Bt^n. 

Smith {Nowell C.>, See W. Wordsworili, 

Smitli (John Th<»mas)w A BOOK FOR 

A RAINY DAY: Of Recollections of the 

Events of the Ye.ira 1766-1833. Ediied by 

WiiJ^HBO Whittkn, Illustrated. Dertty 

Sum (P. J-). A BOOK OF EXMOOR. 
f Illustrated. Cr. Bw. &. 
|£D(ywileti<a. EO, A HANDY DIGEST OF 
BRITISH HISTORY, DtmyBvA 41. ^. 
SophocttB. See Classical Translationi, 
Sornet ( L. A» )t S ee J 11 aior School l^ooks. 
Soy th (Wilton E . ), ^L A. See J un lor Sckool 

Book*, 
SDttth«y (R»X ENGLISH SEAMKK. 
Edited by David Haknav, 

VoU t. (Howttrd, Clifford, Hawkir^, 
X>rakep Cavendish). Secamf £ditwH. Cr, 

VoL II. (Uidwrd Haw-kins, Grenville^ 
Essexj iind Raleigh). Cr, Brt^ &i. 
See islso Standard Libran'. 
Sp«o» (C. H.), M.A. See Scbool Exajituui- 

tion Stri^-s, 
Spwiner {W. A,), M.A. See Leaders of 

Religion. 
*Staley fEdffcumbe). THE GUILDS OF 
FLORENCE lllustraieJ, /loyal Srvj. 

StiiElbrJdirfl (J. W:), B.D, See library of 

Devotion, 
^Stnncllffe/ GOLF DO S AN D DONT'S. 

SecsnJ Editi&fi* Fmp, %V0, *t. 
Stead (U. W,J. See D. GaUaticr. 



&t«dayyi(A, M. M>X M.A. 

INITIALATINA^ Easy lASSonifl 

tary Acddence. Eighth Mditicnm F^^, 
St'tf* If. 

FIRST LATIN LESSONS. Nimtk Mdt^ 

FIRST LATIN READER, With Hates 
adapted to the Sbortei Latin Pnnaer and 
Vocabulary. SUtfh HdiUdmraiad. lEjbtf, 
ts. td. 

EASY SELECl'lONS FROM O^SAR. 
The Hdvctijan Wan Swi&md E^Uifin 

EASY SELECTIONS FROM LlYY, Tk* 
iCbgs of Roi»e» tZm^* Stcond Mditisx. 
u,6d. 

EASY LATIN PASSAGES FOR UNSEEN 
TRANSLATION, Ttnth EdiHim Fc^. 
%tta. IX. td, 

EXEMPLA LATINA. Fiist Eaemses 
in l^tm Acclderice. With Vocabulanr« 
Third Editiim, Cr. Bef*. ts. 

EASY LATIN EXERCISES ON THE 
SYNTAX OF THE SHORTER AND 
REVISED LATIN PRIMER. With 
Vocabulary. Ttntk and Chea^r EHHm, 
f^-WPitttn. Cr. a»Hf. it. 6tfl Ofi^mal 
EdiiiOH. 7S. 6d. Rev, ^j, net* 

THE LATIN COMPOUND SENTENCE' 
Rules and Exercises. Second Edttiiftt, 
Cr, Bvt, ij. 6d. With Vocabulary, w, 

NOTANDA 9UAEDAM: Miscelaneoia 
Latin Esfercise^ on Common Rules and 
Idioms^ FQurik Editiim, Fta/, fifisu 
J J. ^. With Vocahubry. af* Key, aj. 

LATIN VOCABaLARlES FOR REPE- 
TITION : Antin^ed accordmE to Subjects. 
ThirUinth Ediiwn. Fen/, Bfv* n, 6d. 

A V0CABU1.ARY OF LATIN IDIOMS, 
iBwfl. SfcpHd Editfam. ts, 

STEPS TO GREEK, S^end Sdiii^, w- 

Visfd, liKf/17, It, 

A SHORTER GREEK PRIMER, C4 

gvif, IS. 6(/. 
EASY GREEK PASSAGES FOR UNSEEN 

TRANSLATION. TAird Editing w* 

vised. Fca^. 8t^. rj. 6d, 
GREEK VOCABULARIES FOR 

PETITION. Arraoged accorditag to £ 

ject*» Feurtk EdiHtfK. Fcaf. BPi. u. 1 
GREEK TESTAMENT SELECTIONS^ 

For the use of Schools^ With Introdac-^ 

tion, NoteSf and Vocal^iilary* Eevrtk 

Edition. Fca^, St&. sj, 6</. 
STEPS TO FRENCH, Stva$*& Editiam. 

iBma, Sd. 
FIRST FRENCH LESSONS. Smnik£di- 

iiffM, rrrisfd, Cr, %vi>, %t, 
EASY FRENCH PASSAGES FOR UN- 

SEEN TRANSLATION. Fi/if^ Mdi^ 

tian^ rtt'tJfd. Fcuf, tfr.re, i#. ^d>, 
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EASV PItEKCH EXERCISES ON ELE- 
MENTAKY SYNTAX. Witii Vocabu- 
lary, Famrik EdiiiffM. Cr* 8w, at. 6d. 
lUv. «. rut. 

FRENCH VOCABULARIES FOR RE- 
PETITION : Armti^ed acL;ordinE to Sub^ 
jects. Tiffilftk Ediiion, F^ap. Sw* i j, 
S«* ilio School Examinition SeLTiu. 

St»l (R< ElUott). M.A., F.CS. THE 
WORLD OF SCIENCE. Willi 147 
lHustritioni. Seo^nd Mdiii&H^ Ck 6 w, u» £d. 
See also Schaoi ExxaiinAtion Series, 

Sleplieasiia <€.), of iho Tcchciical CoHeie, 
Bradfordf nid Su4dan]» (F,) of the 
Yorkshire CoUeffe, Leeds. OR N AM EN ^ 
TAL DESIGN FOR WOVEN FABRICS. 
Illuslrated* I>tmy im, TAirJ Edititfrt. 

Stepbeasoit (J,>, MA. THE CHIEF 
TRUTHS OF THE CHRISTIAN 
FAITH. Cnrwn^tfff^ .v- (S*/. 

Sterne ( Laurence). S«e Lktle LJbmry. 

SUiTy<W.KM.A. ANNALS OF ETON 
COLLEGE. Illustrated, Z?^ww* flf/A tj- 6^, 

Stenart (Katlierlne). BY ALLAN 
WATER* Sfifft^Mdiiit^n. Cr. St-P. €j, 

St^vensoii (R, L*) THE LETTERS OF 
ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON TO 
HIS FAMILY AND FRlENUia. 
Selected and Edited by Sipnsy Colvjn. 
Slttk Ediii&n. Cr. ^^tf. laj. 

LisnAKV E PIT ION, Btmy Bm. a ?Wj, ?5j. 
mti, 
A Colonmt Edition i^ also published, 

VAIUMA LETTERS. With mi Etched 
Portrait by Williaii StjiAWC. FtfiA 
Bditiem. Cr. Sua. Muekram. ^ 
A Coti^nial Edition is &\%<» publisbed. 

THE LIFE OF R, L. STEVENSON. Sec 
G, Balfauc. 

Stsvowoj] (M. I,), FROM SARANAC 
TO THE MARQUESAS. Beiag Lctiefs 
wrricten by Mri, M. L Stjtvkkson during 
iBB7*B. Cr. |rw> 6j. uH. 
A Colonial Edition is al&o published. 

LETTERS FROM SAMOA. Edited and 
furanged by M. C- Balfchjr;. Whb izuuty 
|J]n5tracion&. €r. St'^. 6x. nrt* 

SlQ4dart (Aana JH,), 3ee Oxford Wi^* 
grapbies. 

StolG«* (P* Q.X B.A. HOURS WITH 
RABELAIS. From the tmrnlation of Sib 
T. UiiOtliiAftTafiii P. A. MoTtEtf3C» With 
a Portnit ui FhotoKravurt, Cr. 8«itf- gj. &f. 

fUt 

Stotte (S, la POEMS AND HYMNS. 

Willi a Memoir bj^ F. G. EllSkton, 
, M,A. With pQitriit. Cr. B»«r. 6j. 

HH^Storr (Vernofi F.V M.Art LectiiT«r iti 
^^ft I be Pkilotoptiy of EeUeion in Qimbndce 
^^P IJttiv^rsity 't KxxwAnitig Chaplain to lie 
^^F Archbishop of Cftnterbury; former Jt Pellow 
^1 irfUwvertjiyCoElefft.OKfoj'd. DEVELOP- 
V MEKTAbfo DIVINE PURPOSE c>. 



Stir&ker (P,), See Books on Bu^ness. 

Strcime CA. W.)^ D.D, See CburchmaB^i 
Bible, 

Stroiut (H.), D,S&, M.A« 5«e Teatbookj of 
Science. 

Struti CJ««epla)- THE SPORTS AND 
PASTIMES OF THE PEOPLE OF 
ENGLAND, ill nitrated by many eagrav> 
ing^. Revised by J. Ciiarles CoXj LL.D., 
F.S.A. Quarts, jti. nft. 

Stuart (CapLDoaald)* THE STRUGGLE 
FOR PERSIA. WiihaMap. Cr. gpft fii. 

•Sturch <F,J, Staff Instructor to the Surrey 
County Council, SOLUTIONS TO THE 
CITY AND GUILDS QUESTIONS 
IN MANUAL INSTRUCTION DRAW. 
ING. Imp.Ato. is. rtcL 

SucktJnff (Sir JohaX FRAGMENTA 
AVKSAi a Colltction of all the Incotn* 

rabte Peeces, Written by. And published 
a friend to peipetUAto his m.einory. 
Pnnted by hi* own copies- 
Printed for HuMPMitKV Mo3SI*«:k, and 
are to be ^old at hii ihop* at rbe stga of th« 
Princes Arm A in St, Paul> Churchyard, 
1646. 
Suddards (F.). Sec C, Stephenson. 
Surteen {R. S.), See LP. L- 
Swllt (Joimthaii). THE JOUENAl, TO 
STELLA. EdiieJ by G, A. AitietM, Cr. 

Syraes (j, E,), M.A. THE FRENCH , 

REVOLUTION. Sramd Edition. Cr, M * 

ar, 6d. 
Synip«oii(e. MOi M.A., M.D. SeflAoc'iont < 

Cities. 
Syr*tt CNetto), See Little Blue Books. 
T«lta«. AG R I COLA. With Iiicrodiictioa 

Notesj Map, tic By R. F. Davis, M,A., 

GERMAN I A. By the same Editor. Fcap. 

Sf <>. 3jr. See also CUisical Trajiila£lon«. j 
TiiUdck (W.% HOWARD LETTER3^ 

AND MEMORIES. DtmjfZw, i&t. ^, 

net. 
TAuier (J,). See Library of Devottoq. 
Taiifitmi (B. L,). A HISTORY OF THE 

JESUITS IN ENGLAND. IMastn " " 

l^fmyBTm, itt. neL 
To^tor (A, e.>. THE ELEMENTS OF I 

METAPHYSICS. Dtwif%m. im.U.n^i, 
Taylor ( F, Q . )» M.A. See CommercLal Series 
T^iOf (L A^K See Ojtford Biographies, 
Toyljjr CT, M.X M,A.. Fellow of^ Can villa 

and Chilis College. Canibridce. A CON- 1 

STITUTIONAL AND POLITICAL 

HISTORY OF ROME. Cr. U0. ^s.td. 
Temtyfon (Allw4, Lord), l HE EARLY 

POEMS OF, Edited, with Notei apd 

an Ifltroductioa, by J. CuustOn Cou.(ns. 

M.A. Cr. %im. 6r, 
IN MEMORIAM, MAUD, AND THE 

PRINCESS. Editai by ;. Chukton , 

Ciim.iN", M.A, Cr. Sf*. 6r. See jUhI' \ 

Littk Llbranr. 
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Messrs. Metiiuen^s Catalogue 



T«f ry (C* S* )* See Oxfotd BiogTaphi«&. 
TertOD (AlJce). LIGHTS AND SHADOWS 

INAHOSPITAJ^ CnSBiJ, t$.6d. 
TliacicefaylW, M,)* Sm Little tihwry- 
TliHbBld (R VO* M.A. INSECT LIFK 

T Unserved. SiCimd £d. Rmistd. Cr^ Bpc. 

TbompAon (A. H.% See Little Guides. 
T]l«t»ii(MaryW.). DAILY STRENGTH 

FOR DAILY NEEDS. TwJ/fA EdUhn. 

MtJt'virt t6tfta. 2 f. 6i/* nft. Also au edition 

in superior binding, fo. 
Tam|>klDi (H. W^, F.R.H.5. Set Littk 

Guides, 
Towodrow CR. F.). A DAY BOOK OF 

MILTON. Edited hy. >Va/, Sm |jt,&/. 

Towal«nr (Udy Sumh). MY CHINESE 
NOTE- BOOK With t5 lUui^trfttions and 
3 Mapi. Thiwd£dTiiffH. Demy Sew. ioj» 

A Colonial Edition is also publish >^c]> 
*Tflyiibw(Pag^iJt)p M.A., D.titt. DANTE 

IN ENGLISH LITERATURE, Demy 

%VA, iflLT. tid. net. 

See also Oxford Biographies. 
Trench (HerlMrt% DEIRBRE WED ^nd 

Other Poems, Cr. 6?/^. 51. 
Tr«v«IyiUl (Q, M*)* Fellaw of Trinity Cotletfe, 

Cambridge, EJ^Gf^AND UNDER THE 

STUARTS. With M aps and Flftjii Sicsud 

EdiHi^rh Duny Eev. tar* firf. mei^ 
Tri3Utbeck (Q* E.% See Little Guides. 
Tyler (E. Aj» B.A,* F.C.S. Sec Juolof 

School Books. 
lyreiNO Ul (FronCuX See Li tile Basics oq 

Art. 
Vardon m«n^). THE COMPLETE 

GOLFER. lllusETxted. Sixth Ediiion. 

A ColciTiial Edition ii also publlthed. 

Vmisrban ( Henry )» See Little Library. 

VcHSgella (A.)t M.A. See Junior Exaniiji&'^ 
tioQ Series. 

Wadd6ll(€«L L, A.), LL.D., C.B. LHASA 
AND ITS MYSTERIES. With a Rccofd 
of the Expedition of 1903-1004. With 3000 
IHusttations and Maps. Dtmy tt/ff. au, 

^ ♦Also Third ADd Cheaper Edition. With 
t^% lUuitratioQi and Mapi, Demy 
Wi', tar. iW. MT^. 
W«lle(0* W*;,D.D. OLDTESTAMENT 

HISTORY. WithMspSv Third Edition. 

Wagner (Rlch9rd> See A. L. Cieather. 
WaU(J. C/). DEVILS. Illusttated by ibe 

Author and from photo^Aphf^ Demy Bdw. 

4 J. 5rf. nit See also Antiquary*a Bocks. 
Waller* (H, BO- See Little Books on Art, 
Wfilton (F. W.), Ste Victor G. Plurr . 
Weitcin (Iiaac) and Cotton CCIwrles). 

See LP.L.^ EneliKh Libmry, and Little I 

Libfuy, ' 



Wanneld(D.S,Vm]X ON COMMAN1>a 
With Portrait. Cr. Stw. 3* . orf. 
A Colonial Edition is also published. 

Warren* Vernon Oion. WUIiani)« M.A 
READINGS ON THE INFERNO Of 
DANTE, chiefly based on the Conunendiy 
of BeNVEKOTO Di Imola. With an Itrtre- 
ductifsn by the Rev. Dr. Mooms^ Id Tito 
Vol tunes. S*&Hd MdiiiaiL Cr^ Sf/ff. ts^, 
mi, 

Wftterliotite (Mrf , Alfred). WITH THE 
SIMPLE-HEARTED; Little Homiiiei to 
Women in Country Places. Sicsttd jS4fi£wu 
Smaii P&ii %^. XT. mt. See also Little 
Library. 

Weatberhead (T. C»), M.A EXAMINA* 
TION PAPERS IN HORACE. C^. Sw. 
3 J. Sec also Junior Examination Series. 

WebbCW* T.), See Little Blue Boofct 

Webtwr (F. C). See Textbooks of Ti 
loey. 

W^l|» (Sidney H.Jl See Textbooks 
SdeJice, 

W«ll*{J,), M. A., Fellow and Tutor ofWi 
Cotlcge. OXFORD AND OXFOl 
LIFE. Third Edition. Cn Sot. 31, 

A SHORT HISTORY OF ROME, Sixik 
£diii0it. With 3 Mapju Cr. EpA, jj. 6d. 
SeeaUo Little GuldftSH 

'Westetinater Qnt^tU* OtUcm Bay 
(Franclfl Brown), THE DOINGS OF 
ARTHUR. 0. *i&. 3 J. 6d. n^L 

Wetmore (Helen Co. THE LAST OF 

THE GREAT SCOUTS (* Buffalo Biirj. 

Illujitrated. Sec&nd Editt&M^ DemyBvfi. ' 

A Colonial Editjr>a is atio publiihed. 

W hi bley (C). See Half-crown L i br^ry. 

Whlbley (L,), M.A.. Fellow of Pembi 
College, CambridBe. GREEK OLIGj 
CHIES : THEIR ORGANISATH 
AND CHARACTER. Cr. Ss^^. e*. 

Wbltak«irca* H,), M.A S« Churchman'* 
BiWc. 

White (GI1fwrt% THE NATURAL 
HISTORY OF SELBORNE. Edited hy 
L. C. MiALL, F.R.S., assisted by W. WAiDtt 
Fowler J M,A Cr, 8w^. Ss, See aJbo 
Standard Librnry. 

Whitfield (E- B,^ See Commercial Series. 

Whitehead (A. W. >. G A S P A K D D E 
C O LI G N Y. ilbfitratfld. Dtmy Sj». 
I a J. 6^. nit, 

Wtalteley (R. Llovd)p F.r.C, Principal of 
the Municipal Science Schools West Brom- 
vrich. AN ELEMENTARY TEXT- 
BOOK OF INORGANIC CHEMISTRY. 
Ct\ St*. 3J. ^d. 

WhiUey (MfM>, SeeS,Q.S. 

Wh \ tten ( W . ), See John Thomas Smith. 

Whj-teCA, a.. I B,Sc. See Books on Business. 

WJlberfarce (WJlfrld). See Little Bool^ 
on Art. 

WlldeCOicar). DE PROFUNBIS. SiMk 

Ediiiffu. Cr^ Siw. jj. mef, 

A CoLoDul Editioii b mlto fwbliibed- 



Gemeral LrrcRATt^Rfi 
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i(W. H.\ B.A. See S.Q. 
iU-Fr«BeL See SO 
(A.^ PETKOL PX 
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■(BecftlHX LORD STRATH* 
OQlfA: the Story of Us Life. IDBsaMBd. 

A Colomal Editiaa k abo voUislwd. 
WHMUBotea (E. M.X MAKERS OF 

EUROPE. Cr.Mm, FmmrtkEd, yt, U. 
A Text-book of Enopeui Histtry for 

ICddle Forms. 
THE ANCIENT WORLD. With Maps and 

Umtntioos. Cr.Srw. y.6d. 
See also Begiiuier's Books. 
WDaaafBlslMlk)* SeeLibnryofDerotioo. 
WllaaaCA. J.). See Books oo Busincak 
WnaaaCH. A.X See Books on Bosiimss. 
WWm (RUardX M. A LYRA PAS* 

TORALIS : Songs of Nature, Church, and 

Hone. P0tt%v0, v.6d, 
Wiobott (S. BA M.A EXERaSES IN 

LATIN ACCIDENCE. Cr. 8r#. xt.ttt. 
LATIN HEXAMETER VERSE: An Aid 

to Composition. Cn 8cv. 3«. 6idl Key, 

Wtadle(B. C. K.\ D.Sc, F.K.S. See Ami. 
f% Books, Little Guides and Ancient 



Wliitertetluuii (Cmion), M.A, H,Sc.. 

LL.B. See Churchman's Library. 
Wood (J. A. e.). See Textbooks or 

Technolojey. 
Wood (J. Hickory). DAK LKNO. Illus. 

trated. Third luiitiim^ Cf* Bt«#. 61. 

A Colonial Rdiiian in ■lno piiMisbed. 

Wood (W, BIrkbeckJ, M, A., kie Scholar «f 

Wore e4t tr Qn Wtgv, Oxrunl , a n t J RdmOHdl 

HISTORY Ot' THK ClVir WAR IN 
THE UNITED STATKH, Wllh an 
Introduction by H- Br■^rb|t|l WILKINSON. 
With 34 Mapi Bod I'liint. /itfM/ Im. 
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__ ^iWA THv r\MiM$ or 

Widi laCNkdttStktt ai^^. Nv4fa W N^«ii»« . 
CSiaTx.F«S)cw^Nn> Cj««».<Hft«^ 

See a2»k^ Ultk UHwnv. 

I (m\^ «»i CUmIHh (»> TA 

See Lattjt Ltbraiy* 
WfteMCAffttarl^ M. A. F^XWw «( 0«m«\ 
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Cducce. 
Ltbnry, 

Wflgkt (J« CV r04>AY. ^l>^ «««N< 

14; arl. 
WrMit (SMkltV OFRMAX \\X\\»V 

LAklESFORREPETinON. i^;^»r^ 

WrOM <Ott i > M%X IV«^«er <^ UisKN) 
in tha Viuv«t»it Y of TiwMii^. Y M K 
EARL OF KLC.IN. llhiMmHa. l\m* 

A CokMUl KdiikHi it aW^ publi^ht^U 

WVattOCatt) and OIm* (MA A H\X>K 

OF ENGLISH GARTnCNS. WiiH *« 

Illustrations In Col%nir, iV ftv^ ix^x ^r. mn. 

MttCA. BA MOPKKN A1WSSINIA. 

^ith a Map and a IVwirail, tHm^v %f<K 

A Colonial Kdlllon is aUi« pubUthf^t 
WvndlMiii (OmtmV TUK IH)F.MM t)^ 

WILLIAM SKAkksPKAHIC WIlH nn 

Introduotioii and NiUm, J>§m.¥ 1*^ '^ ^ 

rmmttg tit /••/. t iti . (W. 

WyimiN. u Nvf li.lr 1 Ibiaiy. 

V«iiti(W, HA AN ANVIIOIOUY \y\ 

lUlSII ViCKStC. AW^ir,/ rtN.^ ^N/««««i* 

V^.<Wl'^>P««l- 'i'H^ t (UIIM.KTU 
MOID H la T, With I )ll llhiMiaUtwi, 

mm ndiHfm. iKmjf nw «««. <w. Ml. 

Vmmff fV. IV|,K Tflie AMKHICAN 
ml I UN iNlHfimin'1 A Himly hT 
W..tk < W..iii*M, I » iw> t'^M. M.M. / 

^ImnitiM (AniimliiS WHAT |M> WK 
KN<)W nmt'li.HNir^<» KLhiCTMI. 
VliStl Af«^, «««. II t^>/. M#|. 



Aaoliiit OlttM 

Q«MrAl Editor, 11. C. A. WINDI.K, L>.N(i,, K.K.I. 

*KiiiNiii>fiitH. Ily M. 0. 
liNlsilliy HurUrl Mfljli 



CnsTBS. By a C. A. WlmlU, IMti*. r.M.M. 

Ulofftntedby E. H. N«w. 
SHXBwsBumr. By T. A«i<l«fi| M.A., F,N.A. 

IDustrated. 
CAMmBtiiiv. By J. C. ('•», I.L th, F.M.A. 

Illustratad. 



•LiNiiti.N, Ny K. 
M.U ilkMtiaiad 
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rEssts. MrmtfEH's Catalocce 



AnUqiiary*fl Booki^ The 
General Editor, J, CHARLES COX, LL,D., f^.S.A. 
i of t^luinei d^ihng with Tenons lirtDcfies of Eagliftb Aiitit|i^ii 
! and popular, «s weQ at a«eiirae« tid icIioJArf^, 



£}4mp $m. 7 J* 6*/. J«f . 



Err^ Abbot GftHQct, O.S B. tUiutr&tcd. 

\ HsH^lSfS OF TUIE PmCHIfi TOXIC A^* I6f 

EMGtAjr&k By B. C A. WuwJle, D.St. 
F.R^S* Witii ptimerpDi lUuitntkKu mnA 

[Ot4» SKftVtOC BOOKH or THC CnGLISH 
Cimacil. By CliHitopbcr Wordswortli, 
ILA., UMl Hcnrv Llttjehftles. Wftb 
Cotaund aii4olha' 11lu«trJktion«, 

f Csimc An-r. By K RomJllT Allea, F^SA. 
With miMerom Jirnftwuioni and P\mb^ 



A9itl fAlJn 



■irf<|Kfl 






With Pisnieiotii lljtttuntket and 1 

CCdx,LLD.»F.S.A. FFIuslimiied 
■Tbie MMfom *iir» MiUiomtAi, E 



^V 



Begiimer'A Books, ThA 
Edited by W. WILLIAMSON, B.A. 



S. M. ,WnnpC'Bs«Uint Author ef ' fttiikeri 



liy W. 5. B»d. J%«#. IM, 
Amvsi, If. Wieli Am^cn, u. j^ 
Eaw Dictation **» SretAiw- Bf W. 



Bmliiew, Bo0kB im 

A BcHes ©f voluRMH dealing with mil Ibe moal iiiiport.-utt aspects of 
[ ftfUJjdal actrvrty. The volnm^ are ipiepded to trcai aeporateljf mil iJie 
[indt^iirfces imd forms of business, and to eipUtia accuraEelf &nd ckutf Wtm dvy 
r iJicy do it Sonve axe Illufitiated. The first volitioa are^ 

r^ttv ANU Dr <cir&. By IVMflas Owen. 
I SAii^wAva. By E. R. McDtrwott 
I Ths Stock hKCH^Mnw- By Otfi, Dapuil. 
Swamd £difi«n, 
T*r» BMntKs o* Imtrnjuic*. By A- J. 

Wibott, 
Turn BLsrreiCAL Ipfuutrtv ■ tiCMTtviG, 
Tka£TK)K, JkJiP POVKB. By A a. WfcyM, 
B.5c 



ScKoex, PimcticK, asd Fmuce. By Da«^ 



T«» BlosdET llAKicTr. By F. Strtfcer. 
I TiifV! Bt?iuirBB Sms at Aobicultv*k. 

A. O, L. Robert, M.A 
Law tir Btr— r ~ h. A. Wtl^i, 

Tine Bi»w ^y. By Julkn 

&l»f, F : 



»y 



Tiia AuTMHOWUC titctrrrvy, 

tir^itrc Awn MniufQ ItrvcsTMCiifs. By 

VA. Moil/ 
Tmk BtTSiHtAs Of Attv9*Ti«iii^ ByCJMiiCi 

G. MoTAn, EArrUur'At^LAW. Ilfuitt«la4 
TuACis Unionl By G. Dtac^ 
Cfifii. Ewci w»»M*ffi. By T ClMtoo FMkr, 

MJim. C.E. ILlustrmceti 
The Ikoip Tvaos. ftj J, Si«pbcii|c 

Mo«o»ot.tc«, Tbost£, ax£» Kaitti 

F. W. Hint. 
Tii» Cotton twncsTn^ amth TiiAfW* 

Frof. 5, J. CkApmaii, D«aq of tin F* 

0fCo«in«rc« tm tbs Unlfm^ af 

eb««t«-. Uluiiiated. 
■Till OAt tvciTitirr. By Eiw 



General Literature 



•I 



EcTHEsis Chhowica. Edited by Pttthmx 
Tkk Chronicle of Morba^ Edito4 by Joba 



Byxantlnd Texts 

Edited by J. B. BURY, MA., LiU.D, 
A series of texts of Byzantine Kistoria^ns, edited by Hnglbh nftd fc^reigli scbdatfi. 
2ft£KAitiAH OF Mr-TYLEHE. Truisliued by F- ^ . 

J. HAisiitton. D.D., ana E. W, Bitjok*. 
iVwrv Sew. IV. 6tf* n*L 

SvAOKtU^^ £i:!]Ud hj lAau Pmi-metittcr And 
1^ If > Bid«f. ^#mr> a^. loj. i5^* nri. 

^K Qhiircluiiaja'8 Bible, Tlie 

^" General Editor. J, H. BURN, B.D., FR.S.E. 

A series of Exposhioiis on thi Books of the Bibl<^, which will be of service lo tbe 
general reader io the practical and devotional study of the Sacred TexL 

Each Book is provided wllb a full aiid clear Introductorjf Section, in which is 
iteled what is known or conjectured respecting the date and occasion of the com- 
position of the Book, and any other particulars that may help to elucidate its meantng 
as a whole. The Exposition \s divided into sections of a couvtnicnt length, corre^ 
sponding as far as possible with the divisions of the Church Lectionaiy. The 
Translation of the Authorised Version is printed m fiill. such corrections a$ are 
deemed necessary being placed in footnotes. 
The E pis-TLB of St, Paul thk Apostle to 

TMS Galatia^ts. Edited by A. W. Robin- 

i^ont M.A» Second EdiiiaH. Fca/. St/a* 

ti. 6d, lu^t 
EceLK&tA5TE& Kdlicd by A. W. Sireane, 

D. D. Fcm^. itw. 1 J. 6d* mei, 
Ths Ef isTLC OF St, Pawl thk AfusTLE to 

TMs PHitiFi-iAtvs, Edited by C. R* D. 

Bi^gs, D.D. SK&itd Edithtt. Fcmp St*. 

General Editor J, H. 

Thk B»oiNNiNti,s of ENCttsu CiiitriTiAMiTV, 
ByW,K.ColUnsM.A. With Map, Cr.&w. 

Some N*w Tcstamewt Pxdbleh& By 

Artbur Wright, M* A, t>. 8tv. fijr. 
TjtiE Kingdom of Hbavek Hkrs amu Ksrs- 

AFTBR. By Ouion Winterbotbaxiii M.A*, 

B.Sc,,tL.k Cr,%fHf. 3J,«*^. 
Turn Workmanship of tkb PaATSW Book^ 

lu Literuy Kod Li tureical Aspecti, By J. 

Dflwdut D'D. Srtmnd Sdiitm. Cr. &rff. 



The Efistle of St, James. Edited by 
H. W, Fulford, M.A, Fm^> Bm. i*. 6d 

Isaiah, Edit«d by W. E, Barnes, BM, Tw* 
l^olutK0j!. Jfipsfi, St'^* af* Hft ea^hi With 
Mip. 

Tme Epistlb iif St. Paul t\t% Apustn to 
THS Ef*i Bsr a k!i. Ed ited by G . H . WbitaJoer, 
M,A. FcAp, app. IJ. %d. fui. 

Xiibraxj, The 

BURN, B.D*,F.R,S-E. 
Evolution. By F, B. Jcvons^ M.A,, Utt.D 

ThIC OlU TbST AM I N T AHU T II E N KW SCMUL AK- 

SHiP. ByJ*W, Peters, D.D, Cr. flw. 6t. 
THa CKiutcHfitAN's Inthouuctioh to TH(E 

O LD Testa m ent. By A, M, M *tkiiy, B. A, 

Cr- Sx'A 3*. 6d. 
Thb Ckubch of Christ. B^ £, T, Gr«cn, 

M,A. Cr, 8w. 6s. 
Con TAR ATI VE Theouoov. By J, A- MilC. 

CuUocb, Cr, itr«. &f. 



Ol&ssical TraiulatioiiB 

Edited by H. F. Fox, M.A. , Fellow and Tutor of Brawnoie College, Ojcford. 

Crtntm &w. 
A scries of Translations from the Greek and Latin Clasaics, distlngtiisbcd by litettiry 
excellence as well as by scholarly accuracy. 



^SCttWus — AgAiiieniDon, Cbaepborde, Eu^^ 
toieiudcK. Tnm&lated by Lewiii Campbdi} 
LUD. s#. 

Cicero— De Oratute L Tr^u^Mud by E. N- 
, Modf, ALA. 3«. 6d, 




Cicero — Select Oratidnt (Pro Mibne. Pro 
Mureno, Philippit lu, in C^iflimm)* Trans- 
lated by H, E. U. B|aki*ion, M.A. sj. 

ClC«:iio<— Be Natuia DcDruin. Tr aiikkted by 
F. Brookk, M.A. ^s.6d. 

{C^ntiitmtd, 



Messrs. METHUEfN's Catalogue 



I CtcMo— De Officiis. Trsaakietl by G. B. 

Gardiner M . A. w * 6i/. 
ffonACB— ThftOdcAmiifi EpDik*. lVi$ulMed 

byA. D.Godlev. M.A. w. 
LuctAN— Sii PUiogucs fNiETiwii.*-, Icjtfo-Me- 

hijjpus, Tht Cock, Tht Ship. The Pu-asiie, 

The Lover of FmlsclMJod) Tranikted by S- 



T. Irwin, M.A- 3$.6£ 

SopKucLMif^EleetnaiKlAjuc TTWisMttitif 

E. D. A. Klonbud, M.A. ^t^6d. 
TACiTV^^Astkoim akd GemutuL Truu' 

libed by R. B. TowniJi«id. m, 6d. 

S, G, Ow«ii. «. &I* 



Oommercial SeriM 

&!ited hf H. DE B. GIBEINS, LittD,, M,A. 

Cnfmn $V0. 

A series mtended to assist students and young men prepapng for a. commercial 
cajrecTj by supplying useful handbooks of a clear and practical characler, dt&Jhg 
with those snojects which arc absolutely essential in the business life. 

COHMEBCIAL EDUCATION IT^T TtlEOHV ANP 

Practice, By E. E, Whitfield, MA. sj. 
An introductiDD to McLbuen'a Coitiioierdal 
Series tr&atib^ the queatidn of Comtnercial 
Education fully from both the ijoint of view 
of the teacher and of the parent, 
BitrTisH Commerce ano CoioNrfss from 
Elizabeth to Victokia. By H* de B. 
Gibbi na , Li It. D . , M. A . TAird Ediii^n. 7 j, 

COMMKRCI At. EXAMINATmw PAFSIiS- By H. 

de B. Gibbi nj, Liit-D., M.A* u. &f. 
Thu EcosoJtics OP CrtUMEKCHi By H, de 
B» Gibbini, LktD., M*A. Stcond Etiiti^m. 

A GERMAN COMMEKCIAL 1tEAt>K^^ By S- E. 
Bally. With Vocabulary, aj. 

A COMMERCIAI, GeCKIRAFKV OF TUB BkITIS^I 

Em rise. By L. W. Lyde, M-A, J^evtik 

A CoMKEnaAU GmxiH APtiv or Kokeign 
Kations. By F. C* Bwd^ B*A* as. 



A PumSR OF BusjNESS. Ey S. Jadaa«* 

M-A. Third Editi0n. u. 6*£. 
CoMMEHCiAL ApiTHMBTiC By F, G. Taykr, 

M»A' Fimrth Ediiian, is. 6*^. 
Frkncu Com itiE Hci al Cor use ponuk^cb- By 

S. E. Bally. With VocabuLary. TMfd 

Edifwn. aj. 

GbHMAH COMUlCJtCtAL CokHJE^PONtimHCB. By 

S. E. Bally. With Vocabulary. St^ii^id 
Ediiiifm. ^i. 6d, 

AFFEy^CKCciiHMKKCTALREADEJt. ByS-E- 

Baity. With Vocabulary. Stcemd Edi^tm, sx- 
Phkcis Writimg Awn Office Coiut£Sf>airti- 

BNCE, By E- E. Whitfield, M.A. Stemid 

EdUi0H. 5J. 
A Gi;mE to pROFESSJONii an a BusmiSS. 

By H, Jones, it^ 6d* 
The PutKCiFLESOF BdoK"KEK]?I!*g hv Doubls 

Kktrv, By j; E. B. Rt 'Allen, MA. 3f. 
Commercial Law. By W. DotagUi Edwsr^ 

Samtd JSditiffn. sj. 



OonnQisseiir's LlbrtrF, TSie 

W^ldlr RoyaiZvo, 251. »rf^, 

A nunptt^ous serlci of 20 books on ftrt, written byesperta for collectors, siipert^ 
'' ■ ■ The tech * ^ ■ - 



tUiutimted in photogravure, collotype, and colour, 
dttly treated. The first volumes are^ 



technical side of tba art is 



MizzormTS, By Cyril Davenport, With 40 

Plates m Pbotognavure. 
PoscHLAi^f, By Edward Dillon. With 15 

Platen in Colour, ao in Collotype, and 5 in 

Pbolograrurc 
MiNiATUREB, By Dudley He^di. With 9 

F|atc» in Cslaiir, is ifi Collotype, aiid 15 m 

Phsrofravurc. 



IvoKiEE, By A. Maxell Widi 80 Plates h 
Collotype and PhoLogravuTc. 

English Furnitctre, By F> S. Roblnsan- 
With 160 Plates in. Collotype and one in 
Photogravure. Stcfmd Editwn, 

*EUKOFEAW EhAHEL.^. By H. CtSN-VMGMAMti, 

C Bp With many Plates in Callotypc and 1 
FrontiBpiece in PlwtaKiravurik 



General Literature 



Ddvotion, flid Itilnrarir of 

With Introductioiis and (where necessary J Notes. 

Tb^e mi*t«rpiace3 of deTotioftil Isteralure »t« fumkhed with such lotfoduetimifl 
«ad Notes OS may be necess&ry to ejcplain the standpoint of the author uid the 
obvious dlSicultles of the text, without unnecessary mtrusion between the author and 
llie devout mind. 



TiiK Cgtc nt«toNS or St, AuauBTiNB* Edit4d 

hy C, Bift2, D,D- Fi/ik Edition. 
Tne Chkistiaw Y^ar. Edited by W*ltef 

Lock J D. D. Third Editnnt. 
Tita Imitation of Chsist» Edked by C. 

EiEg( D.D. FitHrik Ediiisn. 
A Book of DsVQirpNS. Edited by J. W. 

St^nbridKe. B.D, Sfsimd Edition. 
X«ntA Innocent [UK. Edited hy Walter 

Lock, D.D. 
A Sekioci!? Calx, to a Devout and Holy 

LiFff, Edited by C Bigg* D.D. .S^frtfJi;/ 

l^Ji Te«pls. Edited by E. C S. Gibson, 

D.D» StEond Editiofn. 
A Guide to Etkhnitt. Edited by J* W. 
* Stanbndge, B.D* 
Tub PsALiis oj» Daviq, Edited by B. W* 

Randolph, D.D. 
LvitA AroSTOLiCA» By Cudlnal Newmmn 

uid others. Edkedby Canon Sci^tt H o3 Und 

a^d Canon H. il Bcecblng, M«A* 
Tb« Inn eh Wa¥» By J- Taukj-. Edli*d by 

A. W, Hutton, M.A, 
The Thoughts op Pascial. Edkvd by C 

S. JerniiTi, M*A. 



I 



Ok tme Love of Goo* By St Friocif dc 
S alei. Edited by W. J . Knoa- LittI e , M , A- 

A Manual of CoNSOLATtoK phom the 
SAiNTS ANP Fatke^s. Edited by J, H* 
Burn, B.D, 

Thh Song of Songs. Edited by B. Bloxland, 

Thk Devotions op St. Aj^sslm. Edited by 

C. C J. Webb, M.A 
GiiAce AfloONtJiNO. By TohnBunyan. Edited 

by S. C Freer, M.A 
BisKOP Wilson's Sacra Privata. Edited 

by A. E. Bum^ E.D. 
tyjEA Sacra : A Boqk uf Sacred Verse. 

Edited by R. C Beecbiuf , M.A.» Canon of 

Westminster* 
A Dav Booie t^KOM Tif » Satnts and Fathess, 

Edited by L H. Bum, B.D. 
Heavenly Wispom, A Selection from the 

Eng Eish My »aci Edited by E. C. Gregory. 
LiGNTt LrPB, ard Love. A Selecibn ftota the 

German Mystics. Edited by W. K. It\%% 

M.A. 
*Aw Inthoductton to The Devout Lipe* 

By St. Fruicis de Sales. Tranilate4 kad 

Edited by T- Baroi, M.A- 



Standard Llbnuy, The 

In Sixpenny Vclum^s, 



The Standard LibhaRy U a new jeries oF volumes cotitalninj; the jraAt duslcsof the 
worldt and paticularly the finest wo^iks, of Enghsb literature. All the great maj&ttrs wUl be 
repre&ented, either in compEete works or Iti selections^ It 1& the am bit jo n of the publishers to 
place the best bodies of the Anglo-Sftxon race witbin the reach of every reader^ so that the 
series may tepcresent sometbinE of the diversity and splendour of our Enjtlish tongue. The 
characteristics of The Stand aroLibrakv ore four ' — i. Sliunonkss gt TkiCt. a* Ckeafmess. 
5. Ct-^AHKESS of Type. 4* SiMfLiciTV. The books are *elil printed on good paper at a 
pnc* which on the whole 1% wltbont parallet in the history of pubtlsbm^. Each voluine con* 
i^ains from 100 to 350 pajsee, and is Issued in paper Covers, Crown Kvo^ at Sbtpei^ce net, or in 
cloth zllt at One Shilling net. In a few ca£e& long books are Issued as Dauble Volutnes 
or a* Treble Volumes* 

The following book? are ready witli ttw «xceptioa of those marked with a f , which dejHttes 
that the book la nearly ready : — 



T»E MftDITATJONS OP MaRCWS AuitELlUS. 

The translation is by R. Graves. 

Tii» Novels op Jane Austen. In j volumes* 
n. Vol. I.— Sense and Sensibility* 

PHpAvs AND Counsels and The New 
i*" Atlantis. By Francis Bacon^ liord 
Verulim. 



fRELtGio Medici and Urn Buxjai^ By 

Sir Thomas Browne. The text has been 

collated by A> R. Waller. 
Thk Pilorfm s Progress. By John Buayitn. 
RerLECTiONs on thk Fkxhch Revolutiom. 

By Edmund Burke. 
IThr Analogy op Rbljgion, NATtlFAi* amo 

lUVEALltD, By Joseph Butler, D.D, 

iCintinutd. 



Messrs. Methuen's Catalogue 



Turn Po*KSor Thomas Ciiattrrton, In a 

tVoL 1. — MisceUaneoiis PoeoLS, 
■JVor, II.— The Rowley Foemi. 
tViTA NuovA* By Dante. Trui&kted into 

EagltsJk bv D. G. Rostettl 
Tom Jones. By Henry Fiddlng. TrobUVoL 
fGiiANrOKD. By Mrs, Gaileetl* 
T»*> Hi^TOHV or TMs Dbcliwk ahij Fall or 
THE RoHAK EMPme. By Edwud Gibbon. 
In t volumca. 
Vol- V, h nearly reftdy* 

Tbe TcKt and Note* !j»¥t been revised by 
J. B. Buryt LituD., but the Appepdkes of 
At more ex pensive edition are not given. 
IThk Vicar of Wakefield, By Oliver 

Gald^mUbn 
The Poems an£iP;.aV3 (IF OLivsft GoLDAMlTU* 
Thk Works of Ben Jonson. 

fVoL. 1.— The Case it Altered, Every Man 
in His Humour. Every Man out of His 
Humour. 

The text has been collated by H- C, Harl, 
TtiK PoKM<i OF JOn« KjEAf s. Douhlc volume. 
The Text hskS been collated by E. de 
SelmC(3urt. 
Om the iMiTATtOtf or Chjiist. By Thomas 
^ RempU^ 

The translation is by C.Big£, DD«^ Cimon 
of Christ Church* 
tA Serious Call to a Devout ani> Holv 
Lips. By William Law. 

Th» PlaVSOPChKISTOFMER MAitLOWB. 

tVoL L— Tflmbutlane the Great, 
Ihu Plays oy PitiLir Massingelx. 
tVoL i.— The Duke of MiUn. 



Tmk Pokms op John Milton. In t voltu«i»l 

tVoL L— Pajadke LdsU 
Thb Prose Wobks of John Milton* 
tVoL. I,— Eiki>nokl»ue4 and The Tenun 
mugs uid Mafistraies. 
SsLiCT WORKS OP BiK Thdhas MoaVi 

f Vol. I, — Utopia, and Poems, 

tT»te Eat^tjaLic df Plato. Translated Ijy 

Sydeshajn and Ttylor. Double Volemt 

The tra/i^lation hai been rcTi4Mil hf 

W, H, D. Rouse. 

ITbe Little Flowrw of St, Fhakcis, 

Tmtialated by W. Hey wood 
The WojiKs OF Wiluam Shakes peahv, la 
lo volumes. 
Vol, l— The Tempest i The Two Gentjesifii 
of Verona ; The Merry Wives of Windwr ,■ 
Measure for Mc34»ire; The Comedy «f 
Errors* 
Vol, iL— Mtich Ado About Nothing ; Lo«'^ 
Labour's Lost; A Midsummet NieliL'^ 
Dream ; The Merchant of Vejuce ; Ai V( 
Like It. 

Vol, 111,— The Taniing of the Shrew ; All! 
Wei 1 ihat Knds Well ; Twelfth K ight 
Winter's Tale. 
Vo!, IV,— The Life *nd Death of King John J 
The Tragedy of King Richard the Secoi 
The First Part of King Henry iv, j " 
Second Purr of King Henry iv. 
tVol. v.— The Life of Ring Henry V. * 
First Part of King Henry VL ; The Si 
Part of King Henry vr. 
The Life op Nelsom, By Robert Soutbey. 
fTKE Natural History and ANTtg^uiTiASOv 
Selborhk, By Gilbert White. 



Half-OrowB Libnu? 



The LirE of Johk Ruskik. By W. G. 
Colling wood J M. A. With Portraits. Sixth 

KwcLiSH LVEtCS. By W. E. Henley, Secomi 

Editiatt. 
The Golden Fowi-. A Procession of English 

Lilies. Arranged by A, T, QuUlcr Couch, 

Sicmd Ediiim. 
CH!T»At ; The Story of a Minor Siege. By 

Sir G. S, Robertson, K.CS,L Third 

Ediiifitu Illustrated, 



Stiunge Suhvivals ano SuPEjt3TtTioHs. By 

S. Baring-Gould, Third Edition. 
YoiRicfiKiR& Oddities Apru Straktoe Events. 

By S. Barin^'Gould. Fe^rik Edition. 
English Vi linages. By P, H, DltdELAel^ 

M.A.^ F.g,A. Illustrated. 
A Book of English Peose, By W, 

Henley atidCWhibley, 

TUE I-*AND OP THE Bl.ACK MOUNTAIJ 

Being a Description of Montenegro^ 
R. Wyon and G, Prance. .With 40 Illustj 
tions. 



XUnstrated Fockst VAmxf of Plain and Coloured Books, The 

FfstP $tM. 3J- 6(i, net each vclume. 
A series, in small fonn> of ^ome of the fatnous Illustrated books of fieiion eiqI 
general literature. These are faithfully reprinted from the first or best editions 
witbout iDtroductioit or notes. The Illustrations are chiefly m colour. 

OOLOlTRfiB BOOKS 
Oli> ColqdeBd Books, By George Paaton, 1 By HiEUXxi. With iB Coloured Placet by 
With t6 Coloured Plates- Fca^.&v9. ss.M£t, Henry AJken and T, J, Rawlins. Third 

THElaFEAWoDEATMOPjoHNMvTTON,EsQ. 1 Edihtm. 

iCemtiHued. 



Generax. Utbiutitrb 



n 



tu,o*t«ArBt> Womxt Lusaw «r Pt^^m Amu i 

Ttm Lxrs or A SPomMAM. % Hivnsd, 
Witb ss ColDOfHl Fhecf bf H^rf Alk^i. 

B«Ja».*v CK06& Bf E, S. Soitcs. Wttlt 
tf Gi6lMi«d WhiKt tad 100 Woodenls ia tlw 
T«ie£ bgf Jflfaa Leeek 

Ste-ttcs. Wttb ji Ckilomed Plates ud 90 
WoedeuTj in the Ten by Joha Leech. 

IQBBOOC^' J All NTS AHO JoUJTtVS, By H. S. 

StBtecs, Witb ts Coloorcd Ptit£^ by H, 
Aiken. 

T2iu ^nme is repruited IratP tlie ev* 
ti^^Kljmre and cosily editioa of il^jn, «hkb 
camxiiit Aiken's very fint illustratloiis 
iiBtead oftbe uatiaJ ones by Phiz. 
Ask Mauma. By R. S. Surtees. With 1^ 
Colo>ur«d Plates mmI ^ Woodcuts ia tbe 
Text by John Leech, 

TmK AMAL^^li OP THE HONTIMC Fl£l>&. By 

R. S, Surcrt*. With j Colocucd Plates by 
Henry Aiken, aiid 4% Illu^rmtio&son Weo<£ 

Th* Tot)! Off Dr. Svt^TAx tn S^aich pf 
TifB PiCTURESvL'E. By Willi^iin Combe. 
Wiih 30 Coloured Plates by T. Rowlindion, 

Th» Tous of Doctor Syntax in SitJtRCii 
OF CoMSOLATion. By William Caotbe, 
With 34 Colc^urcd Pktes by T, RowUDdson. 

Th« Tmied Toyjt or Doctor Syntax in 
SEARCH 0*" A WiFB, By Willianj Combe, 
With 24 Cobitrcd Plates by T, Rowlandson. 

TlIK MlSTORV OF JOHNNV QuaB GBNtJS : the 

Lit tit Foundlttic of the late Di, Syntax. 
By the Author of* The Three Tours.' With 
94 OolDored Pktes by RowUfldsotj, 

Tmk English Dakck op Death, from the 
Designs of T, Rowlaudsoti, triiJi Metric^at 
lllusixatio^j by the Author of ^Doctot 
Syntax/ Tit>if IWnftter, 

TbU book contains 76 Colo4ired Plates. 

Tux Dance q? Li fe : A Poein . By l he Author 
of * Doctor Syntaie/ lllnatrated witb 9& 
Colotued KngTavingi by T. kowlaTfdson^ 

Life in LcNDOhcr or, the Day tind Ntebt 
Scei}e5 ofjerry Hawlijom, E^^m and niii 
El^JiQl rrieudj Cormthian lorn. By 
Piem figan. Wltb 3$ Colotired Plates by 
L IL ftnaCCrulkshaak. Willi numerous 



I Designs on Wood* 
kAL LiFfe IK London: or, the RiunbIeK 
mnd Advenlure* of Bcsb Tallytiu, Ksq,, ati J 
bis Con£in, The Hon- Tom D:ijrhj,IL. By an 



AmtrnfFkrcE E^a^X Willi 31 Oatoai«d 
Plax«s by AEken asd RovlnditB, tt& 

Tm Lire £»r ah Acro«^ By PI«foe Migka^ 

With 97 Cokmitd Plates fax TbeodoRlABei 

sod &e<v«nL Designs on Wood, 
Tmm ViCAK or WAireriELjj. By Olivw G^d- 

smith. WiJtb 24 &iloiire<! Platen by T. Ro«- 

lAO/dsoai* 

Nkwcoue. ByanOlEhcer. With tsCfotoured 
Plaie$ by T, Rowlandson* 
T*m HATimiAL SFon? or Guiat Baitaix. 
With DesitTtpcioos and 51 Cokund Plates 
hyHeikiTAikeii. 

Hib book is cotnpleteH' dlffereni from the 
lai^ Talio editioii of VNational Sp<itts*!iy 
itie same artbt, and none of the plat^t an 
straEar. 

TUM Al^VKNTtJiieS OF A PoST CAFTAHi. By 

A NAvaJ OfHctr. With 34 Goloufed PIm«* 

byMr.WlUiams. 
GAHorstA : or, the Ar^ of Freifi'vuif; Qsmv ; 

and an Improved Method of nakipc Planta-. 

tions and Covefs, espbiaod asd HltLitrated 

by Lawrence Raw«ora*, Esq. With 15 

Coloured Platft* by T* R*wliiifc 
An Acap^lmv for Gi^ofWH HcmsciiRiff ; Cen- 

tiunitig: the compleceil Imtrucdons for 

Walking, Trotting, Canteriug, Gi Hoping. 

Smmbling, and Tiicnbling. 1 lliutrated whh 

sj Coloured Plate^n, and iidomed with a 

Portrait of the Author^ By Geofltey 

Gambado^ Esq. 
RkaIc LtFE IN Ireland, or, the Day and 

Night Scenes of Brian Boru, Kiq.* and hi^ 

Elegant Friend, Sir Shawn O'Dogheriy. 

By a Real Paddy* With if Coloufe«rPlBte* 

by Heatb, Marks^ etc. 

ThS AnVKNTtJilES OF lOHNHV KbWCOMB IH 

THK Naw. By Alfred Burtoo* With 16 
Coloured PI Ates by T. Rowland lOn* 

Thk Old EHCiLisH Squinit: A Patm, Bv 
John Cafelcs-i, E!M|. With 10 Col«»1ir«4 
Pbtes after the style of T- kcj*la«d*on. 

•Thr Ej*cUSIH Srv. By Bettiard Black* 
tnantle. With 72 Coloured Plates hy H 
Cruikshank, una niAny lllusiimUoiii wt 



FLAIK BOOKS 



.. GrAV« 1 A Po«iti* By Robert Blalf, 
Uustrated by is Etchings eisecuted by Loub 
ScbiftVGinett] from the origliial Inventian^^ of 
Williim Elake. With ku Engraved Title Pat*: 
Md* Pontaitof BkkebyT* PbaUp*. R.A. 
The llhi st rat ions aie Fep<rodu4»d In phfitto- 
jgra?urt> 



Il*|.MSTFATlOHa OF TMR BoOM OF lOf. In* 
veiiJcd and eftgiav*^.^ i - ^riu: ,,^ Blake, 

Tlie*e famoui in - In numWr 

—are rtproduted ui i . ■ ■ • •-■- 

M^fyr'f, Fahlxs. With 3S0 Woodcut* by 



Messrs, Methuen's Catalogue 



TIATKD POdEKT LlRRAJTV OP FLJitH AND 

I^IHDCOK CA.STLE. Bv W* Hutiion AiiuwDrth. 

WUfa 29 FUtet ftncf S7 WoedcuU m the Text 

Irj G«or|[e Cmilc&hfink. 
|Th> Tow«k op Lokdok. By W* HattU^ki 

Aiiuworttu Wish 4fi Plalu and 53 Woodei ii^ 

In ihr Text by Gcor^ CrutkshAfik. 
I Fkank Faihlkck. By F. K. Smedtey. WiLh 
I 30 Pl»ie* by Georfie Cruik^shank. 
|]JAFduv Andv. Hy Siiiiiuel Ltjvri-* With 34 

JUti«trM^Qn'i by I lie AntboTt 



Ths. Comtlcat Anglek. By tfaak WaLtan 
and Clwrlc* Cetlun, Witb 14 Platct *id jj 
Woodcut* ia the Tejti. 

Tbif VQliuneis reproN^uced from die baad* 
ful edition of Jobn \li^m of iS^* 

Tub PiCKWKic FikMefc^ By Charles Diduns. 
With the 43 Illuicniticiiit by SeyDiii 
Pbix, the two Hum Pliit«fi» and tbe |3 Gost^ 
tempocary Onwhyn Plates, 



JuBioi Kramfnation Series 

Edited by A. M. M. STttDMAN, M.A, Fcup. Sm u. 

This series is intcrnd^ lo Iccid tip to the Schtjol BjcaminatiDii Serie:}, Einrl is tjiiended 

Ifor thertJise of tfachera and students, to supply material for ihe former and! practice 

Ifgrtbe latter. The papers are carefully graduated, covct the whole of the subje^t 

' Usually taught, and are intended to form part of the ordinary cla^ work> They 

rniy be used vrud voce or as a written examinatbn. 



/UNlOn FmNCH ExA»lNATtOK Pai-is^s, By 

M F. /nGob, M.A» 

IJuHion Latik ExAKtNATioH Papkrs, By C* 

I G, Bottlnji M.A. Third Ediiwfi, 

I JUMIOH V.TiGUS^l KXAtAXHKTmH PAPEKS. By 

t W, WilHamMT!, B.A- 
I Junior ARtTKMETu; Examination PAr&iLs. 
1 By W* S. Beard. Stcmd Mdtiitm, 
ifliMiot Algebha KatAJumATiOftr Pacbrs* By 
^ S. W. Fjiui, .Vf.A. 



JUMoit Greek: Examination Papers. By T. 

C Weatherbead/M.A, 
Junior Gbnkeai. Ini^owmation ExAKtitfA- 

TiOH Papers. By W. S. Beard, 
*A KSV TO THE ABOVB. Crowfi Srw. y. 6d, 
Junior GROCHACitv Ekaminatiom Pafbrs. 

ByW. G.Baker, M,A. 
Junior Germae^ Exaui nation Paresis* 

A, Voegellu, M.A. 



Junior School-Books 

Edited by O. D. Inskjp, LL.D.» and W. Williamson, B.A. 

A lerlea of eleraeDtary books for pupils in lower fonusp simply written 
byti'acbers of experience. 




A Class-Book or Dictation Passages. By 
W- Williftmwin B.A* Si*V€3tih £diiwH. 

I T«E Gospel AccormuG to St. Matthew* 

Edited by E, Wikon Siiuth, M.A. With 

Three Maps. C*-. Bp&, i#- 6d. 
■ T»E Gospel AccoRot ft g to St. M abk , Ed Ited 

by A, E. Ruble, D.D. With Tkree Maps. 

CV» Staff, ij. 6*f. 
A JuniokEkgll'pIC Gha^mar. By W.WiUiam- 

SGJi, B* A With niiinerDtis piiUisaigH^ for parking 

jind RDa] y:<ii!i^ and a cha.p\. tt on Essay Writ in g. 

Third Edithnn Cr, if^ -iS. 
A fuNiOH CHKMtSTRV. By E. A, Tylcf , B. A. , 

"F.C.S. With 78 Illustralicins. Sicfimd £ifi- 

ti^m, Cr. Bm* nt* 6d. 
f Th« Acts of twk Apostuks, Edited by A. 

E. Ruble, D D, Cr. Szw. sj, 
A JtJNiOR FftENCH Gaammak. By L. A. 

SetRCt Rnd Mh J. Acatas. Cr. Bw* a*. 



ElEMENTARV EXP£RIM£NTAL SctENCi^ FHt- 

*nc£by W. T. Cbugh, A.R.C.S, CKEMtSTH' 
by A E. Duntjtan B Sc- With n Flat*!*aJ 
154 Dingmcns. Third Ediiii/n, Cr, 3i 

A luNiLiR Gewmetrv. By Noel S* Lydoi 

With 931;^ Dligraiiis. Stcend ^diiian. Ci 

Etta. y#» 
•A JuMOK Magnetism AND Ei^CTricitv. By^ 

W. T. Claugb. Illustrated. Cr^ Br'r». 

ms. td. 

K LAMENT A RV EXPRRI«F,^TAJ. CfJEMlSTaV^ 

E> A. E. Duristaii, B.Sc. With 4 Plate* 
and 109 Diiigrams, Cr. tT9. 3f. 

A Junior French Prose CoMPOsrrtoM. 
By R. R. N. Bftion, M. A Cr. 8w. zr. 

"The Go5hel Accohdikl, to St. Lukr:. Wii 
an Ititroductioti a«d Notes by WiIHj 
WOIiamioiii a A With Tliree Maps* 



] 
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Leaders of Beligion 

Edited by H . C. BEECHING, M.A. , Canon of Westminster. Wirk Portntiis. 

Cr. Bvo^ 2J, net. ' 

A series of short biographies of the most prominent leaders of religious life 
and thought of ^11 a^es and countries;. 



Cakepinai. Newman. By R* H* Hutton. 

iuUH Wesley. By J. H. Ovtrton^ M*A, 
tlSHOF WiLBERPORCE. By C. VV. Diniell, 
M.A. 
CiMiPiPiAL MAtiMivifi. Bv A, W. Hwtton, M, A* 
Chaklss SiMKdM. By fl. C. O, Mpule, D.D. 
J o H N K E B LE. B V Wal tcr Lock, D . D. 
rNOHA!^ CuALMKRs. By Mfi- Oliphani. 
Lancelot Andkrw^. By K. L» Ottley, 

D,D, StcmdEditim. 
AUG tJSTiM: OK Caktkkduhv. By E, L. 
utc^i D.D. 



William Laud* By W, H-^ Hutton, M.A, 

Third Edifim, 
John K»j03C. By F. MacCunn. Secmtd Edithm. 
Jo MM 11 OWE. By R. F. Horton, D,D. 
Bishop Ken. By F. A. Clark*, M.A. 
George Fox, ths Qu akkr. By T. Hod^ltiitr 

D.CL. 
J01TN DowNB* By Augustus Jessopp, D.D. 
Thomas Crawkfr, By A. J. Mbsoii, D.D. 
HrsHOi^ Latimklk. By R. M. Corlyk and A. 

J. Carlyk, M-A, 
BrsHOP Butlek, By W, A. Spootier» M.A. 



Little Blue Books, Tlie 

Geneml Editor, E. V. LUCAS, 

IllmtrsUd, Dtmy l^me. 2J, 6rf. 

A series of books for children. The aim of the editor is to gel entertaininfl or 
exictiing stories about norma! children, the moral of which is implied rather tbaxi 
expressed. 



t, Tmk Casta WAV5 of MEADoivaAKK. By 

Tbomas Csbh. 
a. The BaecMMUT Book. By Jjicob Abbott. 

Edited by E. V. Lucas. 

3. Ti™ Am Gvu. By T, Milbert 

4. A School Ymar. By N«ttji SyMtt. 

5. The Pehles at thk Capital. By Roger 



6. The Treasure of Psincecate PuioKr, 

By T. Qjbb. 

7. Mif& Bakberkv's Gm^EiAL Snor. By 

Roger AsbtoD. 
S. A Book or Bao Chu^orbk. By W, T, 
W«bb. 

9. The Lost Baul* By Tto 



sCotb, 



Little Books on Art 

WitA many Ilittsiraiwns. Dtmy \fxmo, zu 6d. nH. 



A series of monographs in miniature, containing the complete outline of ihe 
subject under treatment and rejecting nilnute details. These books are produced 
with Xhs greatest care. Each volume consists of about sod pages, and contains from 
3a to 40 Illustrations, including a frontispiece id photogravttre. 

HoLKKiN. Mns. G. Fdriesoie. 
Bu&N£:-Jo?r£e. Foriimie dc Lisle. Swrmtd 
Editien, 



Greek AiiT. H. E. Walters. Seamd Edition. 

BooKPLATKi, E. Almack. 

Revmoi-us. J. Si (lie. Stcmd Edition. 

ROMNKV^ George Paston. 

Watts, K. E. D. Sketch ley, 

LbtohtoS". Alice Corkrati. 

Velasquez. Wilfrid Wilberforce and A. R, 

Gilbert. 
CuECJCf: At^o BoucHBR. ElUu F. Polbrd. 
VanuVCic, M. G. Sinallwood, 
TuRKEX. Frances Tyrell-Gil I. 
Dli RER, JeAMf. Al !en - 
HofFNJWU U. p. K. Skipton, 



Remsrastot. Nfrs, K. A. Sharp 

CoHOT. Alice PoUanl and Elhel BimstiQcU 

Raphael. A. R. Urj hurit. 

Mt l-LET. Kc I la PeaLock, 

IllukihATKO MSS, }, W, BmdJey, 

^Christ in Art. Mrs. Henry Jenner. 

Ieivellerv. Cyril Davcuiwrt. 

CLAiipfe. Kdward Dillon. 

*The Arts of J afam. KdwArd dllait. 



Messrs. Metitobk's Catalogue 



Idttld OftUeries, tlie 

£kmy i6ffw, 2J. 6d. net. 

A seri«i of little books contajjiimg ex«mpleft of the best work of the e^^al padsleis, 
Each voltjiine contains ao platei in pbotogravui*. togvib^ with & short outline of Ua 
life aad work of tbe ramster to whom the book is devoted. 



A L^TTUt Gjku-nv or lUirnoLirt. 
• A LiTtLK Gallsjev op RoMNn. 
A LiTTUI GjkLLJWV OF HorrtfEiR. 



I A LiTTLs GAUJUtv or Mii.ULts* 
A Li-TTLB Galiutv or Ekgmsk PblTS, 



Lktle Guides, The 

SmailPi^tl Szw, rfdfA, ai. 6rf* neL; leather^ 3r. 6^. »cr. 



i\ 



M«A. lihistrnted by E. H, 



By J. Well*, 



CAmbkidg* ako its Cqii.LBGSS.. By A. 

timalllwi Tlioiapcon. SesMui Edttitn. 

lllMstmicd by E. HTNcv. 
Tub Hal¥sk?>< Couwtiiv* By B. C A, 

Wludle* aSt, F-ICS. Illustrated by E. 

H, Kew. 
Ska KBsr cask's CouTrrR¥. By B, C. A. 

Wind It, D.Sc., r.R.S. lliusiiated by E. 

H< New. SfiCicmd £f/itifim, 
Sus&nc. By F. G. BrabaiUj M.A- lllustratcil 

WvrrKiirsTKii ArnKsr. By G. E. TnuUbeck. 

IUiutnt«d by F. D. B^dfoni. 
NojiTOLie. By W. A, Duii- Illu^tmUfl by 

a C BeuUef. 
CoitHWJU.L. By A. L. Sidiiioti. Il)usirat«d 

by B, C Boulf er. 
BuiTTANV. ByS, B«fios-GouI(lp llluatrattd 

brJ.Wyllc 
HxtTFOKDiHrnB. By H. W, Tompkkui, 

F.R.H.S. Illtatrattd by K. H. Hew, 
Thk Eng[.i.s» LAKK4, Bv F. C. Brabant, 

Af.A. inu^rraced by E. H. New, 
KmttT. By C. Clincb. Jlkstrated ty F* D. 

Be<tfi^d. 



Rome By C. G. Ellahy. 



IHustrated by E 
lUlutialed 



By I 

C Bouka-, 
The Isl» op Wigut, By G, 

tratcd by F, D- Bedfofd. 
SuttMEV. By F. A. H. Lambfiit. 

by E. H, N«w. 
BucKJK^i4Akr!iiHmE. By E. S* Ko&coe- lllci' 

WLttd by F. D. Bedford. 
S g F p OLK. By W* A. Dutt, 1 11 ustrated by I. 

Wylic 
Dehbvshire. By h C Cox, LL-D.^ F»S.A. 

liluiErated by J. fc Wall, 
Th b Nokth Riding qf Yorkshjiie. By J> E 

Morris. Illustrated by R* J* S. B«rlTaiiiL 
HAMPAitiRE, By }, C Cox, til unrated \if 

M* E. Purser. 
Sjcilv. By F, H, Jackson. With maay 

lUu^trationii by the Autbon 
DoHSET* By Frank R. Heath, lUustiated. 
CHt;sHiafc By W. M. GallichAn* IlliutiaM 

by Elirabetn HarLley. 
*^NnKmAMrrg>NSUiRi^ By Wakcliag Dry, 

lUuitrated. 
^Tme East Ridimc of VoiiKSHiita. By J, F. 

Morru. ] llustrated. 
*0xFOHdS}ftHE, By r, G. Brabant. lUiii' 

trated by E. H. New, 
•St. PAtri,'sCATHEriRAi„ By Gfti^rgt CUaC^ 

lllu^rated by Bcmtnce Alcock. 



Little Libmiy, The 

With Introductions, Notes, and Photo|n:avure Ffc-o^tis pieces, H 

Sm&ii Pi^tt^m, Much V&iHme^ cUik, is, 6d. mi; kaiktr^ 2s, M^ mL ™ 

A scries of small books under the above title, coo taining some of thefaLmotiswodts 
in English and other liieraiures, in the domains of Hction, poetry, and belles lettres. 
The series also contains voiunies of selections in prose and verse. The books are 
^led with the most scholarly care. Each one cotita^ins aa iatroductiofi which 
gives ( I ) n short biography of the author : (a) a critical estimate of the book. Where 
thCT »re necessary, short notes are added at Uie foot of the pa^. 

Each volutoe has a pbotogra^re frontispiece, and the books are produced with 
great care. 



ENGLISH LYRICS, A I4TTLE 
BOOK OF. 
AlutcD (Jiioe), PRIDE ANlJ PREJU- 
DICE. Kdited by K, V, Lucas. T-iV& 



NORTHA^GER ABBEY. Edit«lby£.K 

Lucas, 
Bacon (Prmicta). THE ESSAYS DF 
LORD BACON. Edited by EamsiHP 
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m tR. H*>. THK INGOLDSEY 

LEGENDS. Edited by J, B. AtuAV. 

Barnett (Mr** P, A*>* A LITTLE BOOK 

OF ENGLISH PHOSE* 
Beckford (Willlmn). THE HISTORY 

OF THE CALIPH VATHEK, Edited 

tiy E. Denisojj Ross. 
make (WnUans). .SELECTIONS FROM 

WILLIAM BLAKE Edited by &L 

Borrow (Qeorfe). LAVENGRO. Edited 

by F. HtPJQEs G]SOOM^ ruw Volnmt^, 
THE ROMANY RYE. Edited by John 

Sampsom, 
Browning (Robert). SELECTIONS 

FROM THE EARLY POEMS OK 

ROBERT BROWNING. Edittd by W- 

Hai-1^ Grifkin, M,A. 
CAnnln^rOet^Fffc). SELECTIONS FROM 

THE ANTLJACOBIN: with Gk^jkok 

Canning's addidonal Poems. Edited by 

Llo¥D Sanders, 
CowI«j (Abrabmn). THE ESSAYS OF 

ABRAHAM COWLEY. ISdittd by H, C 

MlNCHiN. 

CfAbtie (Qeor£«). SELECTIONS FROM 
- GEORGE CRABBE. Edited by A, C 

"Crulk "(Mrs.), JOHN HALIFAX, 

GEN r L E M A N. Edited by ApixK 

Mathesok* Two Fe^tmes. 
CrulMW (RTchnrd). THE ENGLISH 

POEMS OF RICHARD CRASHAW. 

Edited by Edward Huttok, 
Dmnte (A]]£lil«rl% THE JNFERNO OF 

DANTE. Trail slated by H. F. Car v. 

Edited by Paget Tgvnuhk, M.A,, D.Litt. 
THE PUKGATOKIO OF DANTE. Tranv 

Iftted by H. F. Cahv, Etlited by Paget 

ToVMBKK, M,A.. D.Lttt, 
THE PARi\DISb OF DANTE. Tran:.- 

la ted by H. F. Cahv. Edited by Paget 

To VN nEii, M. A, , D. Li II. 
Durtey (Qeorge). SELECTIONS FROM 

THE POEtMS OF GEORGE DAR LEV. 

Edited Ly R. A. Stkeatfknjj, 
[>eftRe(A. C.\ A LITTLE BOOK OK 

LIGHT VERSE. 
D[cken>(Ch«r1«0). CHRISTMAS BOOKS. 

Furrier CSdmii). :MARRIAGE. KdUrd 

by A, GooDRjcn . Frepk wkI Li>bi* 

ldi}iLsLEic;it. TVfw V^imttis. 
THE INHERITANCE. 7\t*o fWwwrr. 
Oukell (Mr». ). CR A N FO R D. Edit ed by 

E- V. LucA^ Second Editiim, 
Hawthorne (NBthanld). THE SCARLET 

LETTt:R. Edited by Plkcv DiLAEMtR. 
tl«iider«an (T. F.). A LITTLE BOOK 

OF SCOTTISH VERSE. 



KemU (John). POEMS. WUb an lnuo- 
ductbn by L. BinvoSi and Natei by J. 

KiiifflEke (A, W.). EOTHEN. With an 

Jntrt^ductioD and Notes. Stconti Ediiion* 
Uunb (Ch^rlcfl). ELLA, AND THE« 

LAST ESSAYS OF ELlA- Edited fer 1 

E, Y. Lucas. 
Locker (P.). LONDON LYRICS. Edited 

by A. D* GoDLKVj M.A- A rep^rint of tfaa 

First Edition, 
LonsfelTow (H. W.). SELECTIONS 

FROM LONGFELLOW. Edited by 

L, M* FAiTHFUir.. 
Marvell [Andrew). THE P0EM3 OF 

ANDREW MARVELL. Edited bf E. 

Wright. 
Milton CJoliD). THE MINOR POEMS 

OF JOHN MILTON. Edited by H, C 

Bebchino, M.A.J Canon of WestjnmiJiter. 
MolrCD.Mj. M.\NS1EWAUCH. Edited 

by T. Y. HENiJEMsas* 
michoEi (J. B. B*>. A LITTLE BOOK OF 

ENGLISH SONNETS. 
RochefoQcauMCLa)* THE MAXIMS OF 

LA ROCHEFOUCAULD. Trani^Iated 

by Dean Stanicope. Edited by G. H. 

POWlELL. 

SmttEiCFlorebcejandJjiines). REJECTED 
A D DR EI3S E S. Ed i ted by A. D. G&tJtt v, 
M.A. 

Sterne (Laurence). A SENTIMENTAL 
JOURNEY. Ed ued by H. W. P AUL. 

Tennyson (Allrcd, Lord). THE EARLY 
POEMS OF ALFRED. LORD TENNY- 
SOKhi Edited by J. Chuaton CoLLmsii 
M.A. 

IN MEMORIAM. Edited by H. C 

BEECHWf^, M.A. 

THE PRINCE.SS, Edited by EuzAjiETtt 

WfiRt5SWf>RTir. 

MA 17 D. Ed i ted by E u 2 a uei i i VVdii u^wobtm. 
Thackeray tW.m.). VANITY FAIR. I 

Edited by Sh Gi^'VNw- Three VffhtmMtt 
PEN DENNIS. Edited by S. G^wifN. 

TAreg Voiitmej. 
ES MO N D. Edited %y S. G w v h m. 
CHRISTMAS BOOKS- Edited by S. Gwtkn. 
Vaufhan (Henry). THE POEMS OF 

HENRY VAUGk AN. Editedby EpWapu 

HUTT.>N. 

Walton (laaak). THE COMPLEAT 

ANGLER. Ed iied by J , By cti Ai« . 
Watorhoufle CMr£. Alfred). A LITTLE 

BOOK OF LIFE AND DEATH. Edited 

by. Eighth £ fit Hon* 
Word* worth CW.). SELECTIONS FROM 

WORDSWORTH. Edited by NoWEtx 

W©r<iflworth fW.) and Coleridge iS. T.)* 
LYRICAL BALLADS. iJ^iawTby G»oat,a 
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Miniature Library 

Reprints in miniature of a few interesting books which have qualities of 
humanity, devotion, or literary genius. 



EuPHRANOx: A Dialogue on Youth. By 
Edward FitzGerald. From the edition pub- 
lished by W. Pickering in 1851. Demy 

PoLONius: or Wise Saws and Modem In- 
stances. By Edward FitzGerald. From 
the edition published by W. Pickering m 
Z853. Dtmy z^mo. Leather, ax. net 

The RubXivXt op Omak .KmawAm. By 
Edward FitzGerald. From the zst edition 
of 1859, TAird Edition. Leather^ is, net. 



The Likb op Edward, Lord Herbert of 
Chbrburv. Written by himself. From 
the edition printed at Strawberry Hill in 
the year X764. Medium ^^mc. Leather, 
sf. net. 

The Visions op Dom FRANasco Qubvrdo 
ViLLBGAS, Knight of the Order of St 
James. Made English by R. L. From the 
edition printed for H. Herringman, z668. 
Leather, as. net. 

Poems. By Dora Greenwell. From the edU 
tion of 7848. Leather, or. net. 



Fcap, %vo. 



Oxford Biographies 

Each volume^ cloth^ 2s, 6d, net ; leather^ 3^. €cL net. 



F. Henderson. 
With 1= 



These books are written by scholars of repute, who combine knowledge and 
literary skill with the power of popular presentation. They are illustrated from 
autlientic materiaL 

Dantb Alighibri. By Paget Toynbee, M.A., 

D.Litt. With Z3 Illustrations. Second 

Edition, 
Savonarola. By E. L. S. Horsburgh, M.A. 

With Z3 Illustrations. Second Edition. 
John Howard. By E. C. S. Gibson, D.D., 

Bishop of Gloucester. With za Illustrations. 
Tennyson. By A. C. Benson, M.A. With 

9 Illustrations. 
Walter Raleigh. By I. A. Taylor. With 

za Illustrations. 
Erasmus. By E. F. H. Capey. With 12 

Illustrations. 
The Young Pretender. By C. S. Terry. 

With Z3 Illustrations. 



Robert Burns. By 

With Z2 Illustrations. 
Chatham. By A. S. M'Dowall. 

Illustrations. 
St. Francis op Assisi. By Anna M. Stod- 

dart. With 16 Illustrations. 
Canning. ^ By W. Alison Phillips. With 12 

Illustrations. 
Beaconsfield. By Walter Sichel. With 12 

Illustrations. 
Goethe. By H. G. Atkins. With la Illus- 
trations. 
*Fenelon. By Viscount St. Cyres. With 

13 Illustrations. 



School Examination Series 

Edited by A. M. M. STEDMAN, M.A. Cr. Svo. 2s. 6d. 



French Examination Papers. By A. M. 
M. Stedman, M.A. Thirteenth Edition. 
A Key, issued to Tutors and Private 
Students only to be had on application 
to the Publishers. Fifth Edition. 
Crorvn ^vo. 6s. net. 
Latin Examination Papers. By A. M, M. 
Stedman, M.A. Thirteenth Edition. 
Key (Fourth Edition) issued as above. 
6s. net. 
Greek Examination Papers. By A. M. M. 
Stedman, M.A. Eighth Edition, 
Key (Third Edition) issued as above. 
6s.net. 
German Examination Papers. By R. J. 
Morich. Sij>rth Edition. 



Key (Third Edition) issued as above. 
6s. net. 
History and Geography Examination 
Papers. By C H. Spence, M.A. Second 
Edition. 

Physics Examination Papers. By R. K. 
Steel, M.A., F.C.S. 

General Knowledge Examination 
Papers. By A. M. M. Stedman, M.A. 
Fi/ih Edition. 

Key (Third Edition) issued as above, 
7 J. net. 

Examination Papers in English History. 
By J. Tait Plowdcn.Wardlaw, B.A. 



Gekeral Literature 
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8oml Qnestdofls of To-da^ 

Edited by H, DE B. GIBBINS, Utt D., M.A, CnrwH Btv. ^s. 6rf. 
A series of %*oltii!ics upazt those topics df soQialf economic, and indtjstrij^ mtercst 
that are foreinosi in the pablic mind* 

TsABE llNioNisii— Ktw iLND Olb. By G. i The Factowv SrsTtw* By R. W. Coake 

I Tayior. 
Women's Wo»k. By Lady Dilke^ Mis* 

SOCIALISH AND MODESN TllOtTUllT, By M* 



This Comwekce or Natioks. By C F, 
Bikstalile. M.A. TMw^ Mdits^n. 

Thk Au tN 1 NTAsiox* By W. H. Wilkia£,B. A. 

Tuit Rural Exodus, Bv P, Anderaoti 
GnJunk 

LA»I» ^ATTOKALIZATIOK. By Haratd Cdx* 

B. A* Sec^itd Edifii^K, 
A Shorter Working Hay, By H. dc B, 

Gibbins ^d R. A. HaiMcM. 
Back to tub Lanix Ati [nqmry into Riirat 



Thk PibQst40( or TH£ UwEMi'MivED. liy J» 

A. HobsQii, MtA. 
LiriE ™ West Lon oofj liy Artlaiir Sher wd ! . 

M,A. TJ^fdEdiiii^n, 

iqmry into Kiirai Rail^tav Nationalizations By Cletttent 
Depofnilatbtt ByH, E.Mooie. | Edwardifc 

Trusts^ Pools, akh Com^Kfts. By J, Srepbcn UNtviRSiTv and Socjal Settlements, liy 
Jc8i^. W. RcaKDj M.A* 

Tertt^Doks of Sdeuteu 



[ practical Meiihanzcs. By Sidnev H. Wells* i 

Tkird Edition, Cr, fi w, jj, 6^. ' 

: Fracticai- PHV5TCS, Hy H; Sltcrud, D.Sc, I 

' PRACTICAL Chemistry. Part i. By W, 
; Fi«t]ch,M-A* Cr.Srv. Third EditiffH, jj.6d* 

K-"--- — At. CHEifisTif^. Pan IT. By WJ 
ht M,A- and T. M. Boardmant M.A. 
I 



Cr. Sffft is.6d* 
Examples IN pHV^Liti^i, By C. K^ J»c1tson, 
Bt A<| SdeRce Master at Br^ford Granuna; 
ScbcioL Cn Stw, :?*. 6^. 

ELEillLWTASvORCANSCClttfttlSTRVt Sf A* E. 

Diinstan^ B.Sc* Head of Chemical Depart- 
mtnt. Easi Ham Tecbtiical Celkfit, IIIu!** 



Technology, TextbookB of 

Edited by G, F. GOODCHILD, B. A., B.Sc. and G. R. Ml LLS, M. A. 



I Itovt^ TO Make a Dress, By J. A. E. Wgqd- 
I Third Editsfitt. Cr. Bra. i j. 6d. 
I Carpknthv and/oimiirv. By F. C. Webben 
[ Ffimrik EditiffH, Cr, Bvo. ^. 6d. 

MltLJNERV, TKKOJtETICAL AJCD pRACTTCA^^ 

By Clare Hill. Sesimd Edittfift, Cr,^vat aj, 

! Technical Arithmetic and GfeowETiiy. 

; By C. T. Millis, M.LM.K Cr. Bp0. 



AK ISTftOOUCTJON TfJ THE StL^OV CuT Tk^t- 

TILE BtsiGS. By Aldrcd F. Barkef. D^my 

Stfa. 71, 6d. 
Builders' Quantities. By H. C- Grabt. 

C**- Stiff, 4J. 6d* 
Rtpot>*^¥it MrrAL Woric. By A, C Hoiili 



TliQolog?, Handbooks of 

Edited by K. L. Ottlsy, D.D., Profe^or ot Pastoral Theology at O^rordp 
and Canon of Christ Cburcb, Oxford* 
The series is inlended, in part^ to furniEh the clei^ and teachers or students of 
Theology with trustworthy Texibooks, adequately repreaeotmg the present posilion 
of the quesiions dealt with ; in part* to make accessible to the readmg public an 
accurate and concise statement of fuels and principles iii all questions bitiirinig: on 
ology and Religion* 



I XXXIX* AaTiLLits «>F tifJcCMURCEt or 
liGLANii* Ksliicd hy K. C. S. Gibson, 
i D. Tkird mtd Chm^r Edit ton »»9 amf 

fllfTROOtrCtlON TO THK HlSTOTTV^ OF 

feLTmoNi By F. B- Jevoni. M.A.* 
Jit.D. TAird Edit iff K. Ditmjf^ta. lea^^tt 

I OoCtRINE or I I ID. IWCARKATfOr*. By R. 

Ottky, D.D. :if^Hd amd Chea^*r 



An Inthoouction tr* riip; Histojiv orTiir 
C»n%u^ Hy A. K* Bum, B,I>* /»*»fj 
Svo. ita. 6d. 

Tnw Philosopiiv of RnLiciaN in Englaivu 
AHO America. By AlCrcd CdI^«ocpU, Jklh 
Dtmy Swtfi^ lot, 6^ 

A HisTOBVop Early CiiRisTiAK DocrtmKi 
By j, I'\ Kfiihttn* Bftk«r, &LA, Dm*^%tm* 
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Wastminster Commentaries, The 

General Editor, WALTKR LOCK. D.D., Warden of Kfble CoUeg^. ' 
Dean Ircland'i Professor of Eitegesj* m the University of Oxford. 

The object of taqh commcntajy is priniarjly eiiegetica], lo mlerprel ihe aiitbo, _ 
fnesjuing to the present generation. The editors will not deiil, csccftt verysubor- 
dilWtely, with questions of textimi criticism or philology: butn ta^lting theEngUd 
text in the Revised Version as tbeir basis, they wiil tiy to eorobine a hearty i 
ance of critical principles with loyalty to the CathoHc Faith. 



The Book ^r Gknc>>is. Edited wllk In tra- 
duction ttiid Note* by S. R. Driver* D,D. 

Tkb Book ot Jon. Edited by E- C S. Gtbaont 
D,D. SMcimd Edition. I^tmfUtc. 6j. 

Ti(jff Acts of "riiK Apostlks, Ediud by R- 
6. Radduun, M^A, Xhmy «««». ^*eand ^md 
CAta/fr MdtfiifM. tor. 6d. 



Ths fiKST ErisTLE OP Paul rtm Akist 
TO THa CoitHuTtilAH^. Edited by ! 
Goudge, M,A, J^emy B«>v. 6t, 

Tmk EfisTLE or St, Jaiiies. Edited with In- 
troductld^n and Natta by R. J. Koa«l(n|^t 



Part IL — Fiction 



AlbanMl (E. Maria). SUSANNAH AND 

ONK OTHER. Ffiu>^k Edifi^m C*^. 

Apff. 6t. 
THE BLUNDER OF AN INNOCENT, 

See^r^ hdiiffim, Cr* $v*, 6s, 
CAPRICIOUS CAROLINE, Satfrni Mdi- 

ti&H. Cr. Si«r. 6gr, 
LOVE AND LOUISA Stcond EdUhm. 

PETER, A PARASITE. Cr, Stv. figr. 
THE BROWN KYES OF MARY, TiiW 

Edition. Cr. 8m. 6s. 
Anstey (P.). Author of ' Vicu Vers/l/ A 

BAYARD FRO.M BEN(;AJ^ Itlu^iruttd 

by Bekhabd PARTRJoafa:. TA^rd EditioH. 

Cr. Him, j*. 6ff. 
Bach«ller(0v1iia>t Autborof 'Eben Holdeu.' 

DARREL OF THE BLEtSSEU I^LES. 

Third Ediiiiffi. Cr. St'^. 6.r. 
EB^ot (Richard), A ROMAN MYSTERY, 

Third Editiflu. Cr. Bxw. 6,r. 
T H E PASSPORT. J^&uri^ Eil Cr, St*^. iw. 
Barine-OouldCS.), ARMINELL. J^i/ik 

EdUii^n, Cr. Sf >». 6j. 
URITH, Fifth Edition. Cr, Sr^r. 6f. 
tN THE ROAR OF THE SEA Sti^mth 

Ediii&t^ Cr. Zvif. 6t. 
CHEAP JACK ZITA. FffvriA Editlm. 

Cr. &w. dr, 
MARGERY OF QUETHRR. Third 

Kdiii^. Cr. ST'fl, 6s. 
THE QUEEN OF LOVE. Fifth Fditit,n. 

JACQUETTa'. Third Editimu Cn 3w, 6j. 
KITI^Y ALONE. /*t/7A Edition, Cr. Stw. (if. 
NOtMI, Illustrated. E&urthEditiim. Cr, 

tifo, 6st 
THE BROOM-SQUIRE. lUmtritod, 

F0M E^hm* Cr, It?*, 6s. 



DARTMOOR IDYLLS. Cr. Sm, 6*, 
THE PENNYCOMEQUICKS. Tktpd 

Edition, Cr. S™. dr. 
GUAVAS THE TINNER. llltistTice^. 

Secmtd Ediium^ Cr.&VQ. 6s. 
BLADVS. Illustrated. SeatHd Editmu 

Cr. 8f'i». ts. 
PABO THE PRIEST. Cr. 8w. 6t. 
WINEFRED. IHuslfated. :!,r^if«d EdUii 

Cr. Br^.1. 6j. 
ROYAL GEORGIE. Illustraled. Ci-. airo. dr. 
MISS QUILLET. Illu^ti-aied. Cr. Btv. 6^. 
CHRIS OF ALL SORTS. Cr. St^a, £i. 
IN DEWISLAND, S^r^W JSdititm. Ck 

LITTLE tuPENNY. ANtTi^Edilhn. U 
See A\sa Strand Novek ^iid Books far 

Boys atfid Girls. 
Barlow (Jana), THE LAND OF THK 

SHAMROCK. Cr. Bv*. 6s. S«: miaa 

Strand Novels. 
Bare (R^lwrt). IN THE MIDST OF 

ALARMS, Third Edition, Cr. Ef>it. 6s. 
THE MUTABLE MANY. Third Edititm^ 

Cr, 8pp. 6S' 
THE COUNTESS TKKLA. TkirdEdiii^ 

Cr. Sot. 6f. 
THE LADY ELECT R A SHm$d EdtlsM. 

Cr. Stvjl 6s. 
THE TEiMPESTUOUK PETTICOAT. 

nkistrat<»i. Third Edjiiim. Cr. Bee, 6s. 
See 3^150 Strand Nore?ft ami S. Cmne, 
Beirbie (Harold). THE ADVENTURES 

OK SIR JOHN SPARROW. Cr. 8w. &, 
Bel loc (Hilai re), E M M .^VN UE L B URDEN» 

MERCHANT. With 36 IHustrations by 

G. K. CuBjitHRTON, Si£^Md EdUimk 

Cr^ ttfU. $1. 



(B«fl«Ofl f E. F.J DOBO^ F<ritrlJk Bdiiistt, 
€r. Si v. 6j. See also Sttuid Novels. 
Benson (Mariraret). SUBJECT TO 

VANITY, Cr.Zva. ^. 6d. 
Bfiai-n£ (KarDld C). Sec V. Lanebridge. 
Byrtaa (J» Bloundelle). THE YEAR 
ONKr A Pnjrc or the French Reirolution. 
Illusuateti. Cr. Bvif. 6j. 
THE FATE OF VALSEC. Cr. ivff. 6*. 
A BRANDED NAME. Cr. Stro. 6i. 

See alsQ Strand NovcIb. 
Capes (Bernard), Atjihor of ^The Lake of 
Wint^ TKEEXTRAORDINAJRYCOK* 
FESS I ON S O F D I AN A P LEASE. Tkird 
Mdiiien* Cr, Sf^i. 6f. 
A JAY OF ITALY. FffurtkEd. Cr,^m. 6s. 
*LOAVES AND FISHES. Cr. Em 6i. 
Oicaney (WentJicrby), THE TRAGEDY 
OF THE GREAT EMERALD. Cr. 

THE MYSTERY OF A BUNGALOW. 
Secimd EdiiwH, Cr. 8tw. fif. 
See also Strand Novels. 
CUfforif (Hiiffh). A FREE LANCE OF 

TO-DAY. Cr-. Sm 6r. 
CHffdrd (Mm. W. K,), S« Strand Novels 

and Book5 for Boys and Girls, 
Cobl^{Thonia»), A CHANGE OF FACE. 

Cr. Sew. i5j. 
Corflll (Mari«)» A ROMANCE OF TWO 

WORLDS. TwfHtj^SixeA Jidttum. Cr. 

VENDETTA. TiMmty-Sgeaitd EdiHim. Cr. 
THELMA. TMrt^ Third MdiUm. Cr. 

ARDATH: THE STORY OF A DEAD 
SELF. SUfienth £dm<fH. Cr. 8<w. 6f. 

THESOULOF LILITH. Tkirtemih Kdi^ 
ti^m. Cr, 8iw. ds. 

WORMWOOD. FourUenth Edititm, Cr. 

BARARBAS: A DREAM OF THE 

WORLDS TRAGEDY. FarilttA Kdi^ 

iieft. Cr, SPff. f^ 
THE SORROWS OF SATAR 

Editimu Cr. BiwSi 6^. 
THE MASTER CHRISTIAN. it^ih 

Thousand, Cr, Sew. 6j. 
TEMPORAL POWER I A STUDY IN 

SUPREMACY* 130*^ Thomxami. Cr. 

^sf&. dr. 
GOD'S GOOD MAN: A SIMPLE LOVE 

STORY* ^J^tk TkeusiLftd. Ck Eim. 6j. 
THE MIGHTY ATOM. A N^em EdiHon. 

Cr. Sm. 6j. 
BOY* ^ JY*7tf Ediii^H. Cr. BtMt, 6s. 
JANE. A Nem Editisn. Cr. Sc^ €*. 
Crockett (S, RA Aulhor of * The Raiders." 

etc. LOCHINVAR. Illusttated* Tkird 

Ediiicn. Cr. St/Or &r. 
THE STANDARD BEARER, Cr. 8i«. 61. 
CrokeriB. M.)* THE OLD CANTON- 
MENT. Cr.^&. 6i. 
JQHA^^A. Si&)mi£diti\im, Cr.Zm. 61. 
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THE HAPPY VALLEY. TMrd Sdiik 

Cr, Brio, 6t* 
A NINE DAYS' WONDER* 

Ediii^n. Cr. Zm, fij. 
PEGGY OF THE BARTONS. 

Edition, Cr. flu^s. 6/. 
ANGEL. Fourth Editwtt. Cr. Si-tf. ^^ 
A STATE SECRET. Third Edihm. Cr* , 

Dawl'on (Fra^di W,). THE SCAR. CnJ 

0««»on^'(A. J), DANIEL WHVT!t| 

D>oyl« (A« Coiian)r Audior of 'Sherlock ' 

Holmes/ *The Whhc Company,' etc, 

ROUND THE RED LAMP, jyimik 

Edi'tiffm. Cr, Bva> ti. 
Duncan (Sara Jcflfinette) (Mrs. Everard 

Cotcft). THOSE DELIGHTFUL 

AMERICANS. Illustrated. Third Edition. 

Cr. %it0. 6f. See al^o Strand Novel*,. 
Fifidtater(J. fl.% THEGRFJEN GRAVES 

OF BALGOWRIE. Fijth EdiiUa^ 

Cr. St'fl. 6j. 

Sec also Strand Hovels. 
Plndlator (Mary), A NARROW WAY. 

Tkird Edition. Cr. 8tw.. 6*. 
THE ROSE OF JOY* Third Ediiim*.\ 

Cr* giw. 6j. 
See ivl^o Strand Novdk 
Fitiptttrkk (K.) THE WEANS 

ROW ALL AN. ll]uslrated- Stcandl 

titm. Cr.&va. 6j. _ ,^^^ 

Fftzstephen (aereldju MORE KU 

THAN KIND* Cr.Bve. &*. 
Fletcher (J. S.>* LUCIAN TH! 

DREAMER. Cr.Stnf. 6j, 
FraserfMrtffHu^h), Author of* The Slolen 
^ THE SLAKING OF *"" 



THE 



Empere-r. ' 

SWORD. Cr. Sm 6j, 
*THE SHADOW OF THE LORD. Cr. 

* Fuller- Maltland (Mrs.X Author of ' Tbe 
Day Bookof Beihin Hardactc" BLANC Hit. 
, ESMEAD. Cr.Bx^. 6j. 
Fi/H^fk I Qerard (Dnr^hea), Author of * Lady Baby. 
I THE CONgUEST OF LONDON, 
Sfctimi Ediiian. Cr. Siyj, 6r. 
HOLY .MATRIMONY. Sa^Nd Ediiitm* 

Cr, &V0. 6t. 
MADE OF MONEY. Cr. Brttr. &j. 
THE BRIDGE OF LIFE. Cr. 8ml 6f. 
I THE IMPROBABLE IDYL. Tkird 

I Ediiit^n. Cr. Sm*. 6j. 
1 See also Strand Novels. 

Qerard (Emily), THE HERONS' 

TOWER. Cr. fifitf. 6j. 

GUsIde (OeArge), Author of 'Demos/ *Tii 

the fear of JubUee/ etc, THE TOWN- 

TRAVELLER. .^^titWJTrf. Cr. Iw, «i^| 

THE CROWN OF LIFE. Cr. Bw. fi*. , 

Qlelg (Charles), BUNTER'S CRUISE- 1 

IllustTatcd, Cr.%vo. 31. 6rf. 

rtarrfld en (Beatrice). I N V A R V 1 N G 

MOODS. ANtwEditionn Cr,%i^ 6f. 
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•THE SCHOLAR'S DAOGHTltR. Cn 

H^rrod (P.) (Prftrtcei Porliea Rdb«ri»9nl 
THE TAftimC OK THE BRUTE. L'r. 

Herb«rtMii (AgOM €»). PATIENCE 

DEAN. tV Bp^. flj- 
Hlcli««ii (Robirtk THE PRDPHKT OF 

BE R&^LEV SQU A RE. Setmi MdiHom. 

Cr. tt*&, &f, 

TONGUES or CONSCIfelNCE. Stcsmf 

FELIX. Fi/iA Mditii^m Cr. 8m 6f. 
THE WOmN WITH THE FAN, Sij^tk 

Sditi*fk. Cr, %va. 6i. 
BYKWAYS. Ci-. 8rfl, v- «*/. 
THE GARDEN OF ALLAH. Timifik 

Edition. Cr. Sf'&. 6*. 

She; ulack spaniel, cn sm 6^. 
Iiblitt (John Otlv«r>t Author of * Robert 
Or*oge.* THE SERIOUS WOOING. 

HOM (AnthanyX THE GOD IN THE 

CAR. TfHiA Bdiiiam^ Cr. St^. 6j, 
A CHANGE OF AIR* Sij^tk MdiiUn. 

A MAN OF MARK. Fifik Fdiium, Cr. 

izfa. 6s. 
THE CHRONICLES OF COUNT AN^ 

TONIO. SijtiA SdiH'tfH. Cr.Bv0. 6j. 
PHROSO, iSlustraied by H. R. UiLuA^t. 

Sijrth Editiom. Cr. Sw. 6*, 
SIMON DALE. IHaitrated. SixtkSdiiwfin. 

THE KINGS MIRROR, Fmtrtk Editiem, 

¥UISANTF. FmHk Edition. Cr. S?^. €^$. 
HE DOLLY DIALOGUES. Cr. Bm. fo. 
A SERVANT OF THE PUBLIC Illys^ 

tiated. /^(s*rtA EdiiiffM. Cr* Sw. 6f. 
Hope (OrabAin), Author of ' A Cardinal au^. 

hU Conscience/ etc., etc. THE LAD\ 

OF LYTE. Strand Ed. Cr* Bta* 6r. 
rtQurh (BixicrMfi). THE MLSSISSIPFI 

ES U B B LE. 1 1 lust rale d, Cr* Srfl. <Sj. 
[foiuiiian <Oemcnce)^ THE LtPK OF 

SIR AG LO VALE DE GALIS. Cr. Up. fi^. 
Hyne (C. J^ CytctlflcX Author qT "Captain 

Kfldle.' MR. HORROCKS, PURSER. 

Third Ediiian. Cn Srff, 6/. 
Jiieob« (W, WJ, MANY CARGOES. 

Tiutnty-Eirhth Editiati. Cr. fltw- -xi. 6d* 
SEA URCHINS, Twt^ik EdiHitn. Cr, 

AMAST^EROFCRAFT. IllustniUd. Si^fh 

EdifisK. Cr. Sdu. ij. 6d* 
LtGHT FREIGHTS, Illustrmted. /^j^M 

Edition. Cr. Srw. 31. €«#. 
JAtneei (Henry). THE SOFT SIDE, ^fftruarf 

Efiitien, Cr* Srw 6j. 
THE BETTER SORT. Cr* 8t«r. 6j. 
THE AMBASSADORS. Ste^nd Edtfifitt. 

THE GOLDEH BOWL, Tkird Editi4n* 
Cr. 8w. Sfi 



Jaiuon CauvUf)* ABRAHAM"^ SACIU* 

FICE, Cr. 8fo. fij. 

ICeay^ (H* A. Mitchell). H£^ THAT 

EATETH BREAD WITH ME, Cr, 

tdn{tbiidjr« <V.i and B«unie <C 
Hfirold.). THE VALLEY OF IN* 

HERITANCE. Cr. Sw. 6f. 
UiwIetM (Htm. Bmlly?, WITH ESSEX 

I N 1 R E LA N \X Cr. Sua &t. 
See also Strand Novels. 
LftWton (Harry), Author of *Whtti the 

Billy BoiR' CHILDREN OF THE 

BUSH. Cr*^^. 61. 
Ue Q«fiu3t CW.). THE HUNCHBACK Of 

WESTMINSTER. TMrd Editi^m, Cn 

the' CLOSED BOOK. Tk^d Editim 

THE VALLEY OF THE SHADOW. 

Illustrated. Tkirt£ EdifioM, Cr. B»tf» 6f, 
BEHIND THE THRONE. Third Kdiii**, 

Cr, Sew. fij, 
Lflvatt-ye«t« (S.X ORRAIN. 5*« 

EditiffK. Cr. Sw. 6f . _ 

l^off (J< Liftlier)^ C^Authof of 'Tic 

Darling of the Gads.* MADAME 

BUTTERFLY, Cn Sfw, 3*, 6^ 
SIXTY JANK Cr.Srw. 6f. 
Lowli (C*cHV THE MACHINATIONS 

OF THE MfO.QK- Cr. Sr*^, fij. 
Lyall (Edna), DERRICK VAUGHAN, 

NOVELIST, i^nd Tfmmamd, Cr. «»». 

3J. td, 
McCarthy (Jtutlll H.X Author of Jf I ww 

KW.* THE LADY OF LOYALTV 

HOUSE, niusltaied. Third Edition. Cr. 

THE DRYAD. Second Edt'ti^. Cr. Br-ft 6j. 
MacdonAld < Ronald )> THE SEA MAIB. 

Cr. ^vc* 6j. 
JVlacnatig:htiiii (S.). THE FORTUNE OF 

CH R I ST I N A W ACN AB. Third Editie*^ 

Cr. 8tw. fii. 
JVIalet(LuciiL*). COLONEL ENDERBYS 

WIFE. FoMTtk EdififfH. Cr. Sr'tf. 6f. 
A COUNSEL OF PERFECTION, //et^ 

Editi&n. Cr* Spfr, (5j. 
THE WAGES OF SIN. Fiturigtrntk Editi^i^ 

Cr. Stw, 6f . 
THE CARISSIMA. Ftmrih EdUitm, Cr. 

THE GATELESS BARRIER, FpurikEdi- 

iian. Cr. Spff. 61^ 
THE HISTORY OF SIR RICHARD 

CALM AD Y, Sevinik Edition. Cr.^vo, ts. 
Se« &\%Q Book& for Boys And GirJ^. 
MAnii(MrB. M. E.)u OLIVIA'S SUMMER 

Se^&md Ediiion. Cr, Bfft. 6t, 
A LOST ESTATE. A JVkw Ediii^K. 

Cr,. Bt/ff. 6j* 
THE PARISH OF HILBY, AN^*Editiem^ 

THE PARISH NURSE. Fmrth EdiHsm, 
Cr* Itf*. 6f, 
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GRANDMA'S JAN^E. Cr. infc ^i. 
MRS. PETEK HOWARD. Cr. «w. & 
A WINTERS TALE. A ^'fm EdiHt^ 

Cr. Srtf» &. 
OMK ANOTHER'S BUKDSKS. A Nmt^ 

HOSS AT HOrmvPOT. S^find Ed, Cr. 

Siw. di. See als^j Books for Boy* tnd Girls. 
Marricitt < Charles)^ Autbcn- of 'The 

CotumnJ G£N:£VRA, SteM^ Editimt, 

Cr, Spw; 6j. 
mmrahmckmrd^ THE TWICKENHAM 

FEEKAGE. S££&md Editfim. Cr. Stw. 6*. 
A DUEL. Cr.Be^. 6i, 
THE MARQUIS OF PUTKEY. Stf^md 

Mdih&n^ Cr. 8tv. 6r. 

M««liii (A. 6. W*), Author of *Tbe Foar 
Fc4thefi; itc CLEMENTINA, IMus^ 
traied. S^c&md Bdiiian. Cr.tvff, 6j. 

Matlicrs ( Helen), Autlior id ' Comin' thro 
the Ryt' HOKEy. Fmtrih Editiau, 
Cr. Btfff. 6*. 
MFF OF GRJFFITHSCOURT. Cr, Eve. 

m FERRYMAN. Stc^md EAtim. Cr, 

etl (W* B-K Auibor of *The RagK«I 

ifewngerJ VIVIEN. StwmiA £diii<fft. 

Cr* S&ff. 6f. 
THE RAGGED MESSENGER. Third 

J£diiiffm, Cr, &w, 6s. 
FABULOUS FANCIES. Cr. Btw, 6*. 
mBmdm{Ur.% DRIFT. Setimd Ediii^. 

Cr. Sv«. 6j- 
RESUKGAM. Cr. Sfw^ €j. 
VICTORY. Cn Be*. 6lf. 

See alio Book£ f otr Girli and Boyj. 
Meredftf] (Bttl«}. HEART OF MV 

HEAKT. Cr arw. fij. 
*Mii« Molly' (The Author of> THE 

GREAT RECONCILER. Cr, Spir, 6j. 
Mltrorii(Bertimiii). THE SIGN OF THE 

SPIDER, lliustrated. Si'jfiA Editifftt. 

Cr, 8fj** iJ^6d. 
IN THE WHIRL OF THE RISING. 

Titifd Ediiiam. Cr. Sew. 0#. 
THE RED DERELICT. Stm^Md Edition. 

Cr, Bwff. 6*- 
Montresor CF- F*)^ AnLhor of 'I mo ihc 

Highways tnd H«d«e4/ THE ALIEN- 

TMrd£d/ti0n. Cr.Bvp, 6i. 
AtorHfon (Artlmr), TALES OF MEAN 

STREETS. SiJ!:A EdifUn. Cr. Sri». df. 
ACHtLD OF THE JAGO. F^mrtk Edition. 

TO 'London town, s^md Ediu^. 

CUNNING MURRKLL. Cr. 8«i. fij, 
THR HOLE IN THE WALL. Fourth Bdi^ 

tg&n. Cr. ifw. €#* 
DIVERS VANITIES. Cr. Sw , 6f. 



Nfcililt (6,1 (Mfs, E. BJind). THE RED 

HOUSE. UJustiaUcL Eimrtk EdiUmn. 

Cr, Sfw, 6fi 
SetalsoStrAtid Novels. 
Nordi (W, E.>. THECREDITOFTHE 

COUNTY. Illustratctl. Secmd Editiam. 

Cr. StM7. &t. 
THE EMBARRASSING ORPHAN. Cr. 

NIGEL'S VOCATION- Cr. Siw. 6i. 
BARHAMOFBELTANA* SicotuiESii^H. 

Cr. hvo* 6j. 

S«« also Strand Novell 
OnSvAiit (Alfred). OWD BOB, THE 

GREY DOG OF KENMUIR. E^ktk 

Ediiism. Cr. ^vtr, &r. 
Op|Mnl»Iin (E. PblBlpi). MASTER OF 

MEN. Third Editiitm. Cr,%v». €f, 
CkKcnham {JohnX Author of 'Barb« of 

Grand Baycn/ A WEAVER OF WESS. 

Sfcontt Ea'ilt&M^ C*-, ^x>o. 6.y 
THE GATE OF THE DESERT. Fpnrtk 

Edititm, Cr. Bv&* 6f. 
PttiD (Bmrrrh THREE FANTASIES. 

Cr. ^tvh. I/, 
LINDLEY KAYS. Tkini E^iifm Cr* 

Stw. 6*, 
Pftr1c«r (Oltbert). PIERRE AND HIS 

PEOPLE. Sixtk Edition. 
MRS. FALCHION. Etytk Edtttan, Cr. 8w, 

THE TRANSLATION OF A SAVAGE. 

Stcffnd Edieiffm. Cr, Sti?. 6f- 
THIS TRAIL OF THE SWORD. Illtti- 

lrate<l. //ffiM Edtiiim, Cr. Zvn, fit. 
WHEN VALMOND CAMETO PONTIAC; 

The Ktoiy of a Lost Napoleon. E^/ik 

Edition. Cr^ Bsv- 6j. 
AN ADVENTURER OF THE NORTH ; 

The Last Adventures ^ * Pretty Piem.' 

TMrd Edition^ Cr. 8«pk 6*. 
THE SEATS OF THE MIGHTY. IHms- 

irate d. F^nrttrnth Edition.^ Cr, iw. 6j. 
THE BATTLE OF THE STRONG: s* 

Koniuiice of Two Ringdonist. inuslmled. 

Fifth Edkitnu Cr. Bjrtf. 6j. 
THE FOMP OF THE LAVILETTES. 

Second EdiiiffH. Cr. Bi'fl. 3*. 6»f. 
Penibvrtiin (JVlaji). THE FOOTSTEPS 

OF A THRONK. Illustrated. Third 

Editififu Cr. iiVr 6j. 
I CROWN THEE KING. With Ufuslr*- 

lions hy Fiank Dadd. and A. Fon-esitier. 

Cr. Se*. 6j. 
PmilpotU (Eden). LYING PROPHETS. 

Cr* tt?#. 6r* 
CHILDREN OF THE MIST. Fi/ift Edi^ 

a^H* Cr. Bfiffr 6s, 
THE HU^!AN BOY. With a Ffofttiiipwcr. 

F^Mtih Fditim Cf- a-'ii. ^£. 
SONS OF THE MORNING. Stcvmt 

E^iien, Cr. acw. $f. 
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THE RIVER. Third Kditim. Cn Sf fc ttM. 
LTHE AMERICAN PRISONER. Third 
I £diit0H. Cr. BvA. tf. 
fTHlS SECRET WOMAN. Fimrth £din'm. 
Cr. Srw^ 6r. 
^OCK AT A VENTURE. With a Frontii^ 
i» Third E fit Hon. Cr. Zr-o. 6j. 
t •THE PO RTR E E V E. Cr. 8w. 6f. 

Sm mHnci Si rand Novd^. 
tPlcitlMU (M«rQiiulclke>, KAfU THE 
FISHERMAN, Fifth Ediiion. Cr. 8t^. 

[BRENDLE. Sm&nd Mdtfum, Cr. Sm &f. 
I 'Oil Author of ^ Dead Man'* Rock/ THE 
I* WHITE WOLF. SKQmd Edition. Cr. 

THE MAYOR or TROY. Cr.Bv^ $s. 
RhvB (Qracejw THE WOOING OK 
I SHEILA. Sgctmd Editiim. Cr, Sin*. 6r. 
THE PRINCE or LtSNOVER. Cr, Bve^ 

Rhv« (0i«ce) «iid Another. THE DI- 
VERTED VILLALik:. IJlusirattd hy 
DottOrTHV GwYM Jei'-prevs. Cr; Sc^, St. 

^ Rldff* (W* Pott). LOST PROPERTY. 
Secimd EditioH. Cr. &vff. i5#. 

I ^RB. Siotmd Ediiim. Cr. toff, 6;, 

pA SON OF THE STATE. A Nno Edition. 
Cr.. Se^. 31. 6if. 

I A BREAKER OF LAWS. A Nerif Editiatt. 
Cr. SfN?. iJ. &/. 

I MRS. GALliRS BUSINESS. Illustrated. 
SfufiKd EditiUffu Cr. Spp^ fij. 

hBECRETARY TO BAYNE, M.p. Cr. g^* 
3f ■ fi^. 

r Ritchi«(mra. Dwvid 0*). THE TRUTH- 
FUL LIAR. Cr. 3Ptf. 5j. 
Ro&«rt< (C* Q, D.). THE HEART OF 
THE ANCIENT WOOD. Cn 8ptf. 

RuiBcIl (W. Qark). MY DANISH 

SWEETHEART. Illustrated. Fifth 

Kdiii&r^ Cr. ^v&. 6j. 
;HIS island princess. Illustrated. 

St£0ttd Editioti. Cr. bzfo. 6s. 
ABANDONED. Cr. 6m 6*. 

See ako Bockn for Boy a and GIHt, 
Ser^^uit (Adelioe), ANTHEA'S WAY, 

Cr* S«p- fij* 
1 THE PROGRESS OF RACHAEL. Cr. 

&ffit. 6s* 
THE MYSTERY OF THE MOAT. Sesend 

Edition* Cr. S»ff- 6j. 
MRS* LVGON'S HUSBAND. Cr. Bf»tf. 6j. 
THE COMING OF THE RANDOLPHS. 

Cr* Bm. 6jr. 
See Also Strand Novels. 
Shannon (W, F*^ THE MESS DECK 

Cr. i»i?. 3J, 6k/. 

Stt« alwi atiand Novels. 



[l(St]lDloy), AuthiSr of ' A GcnUeman 
iGc.^ UNDER THE RED ROBE. 



Sonntschsen (Albert). DEEP^EAVAGJU 

BONDS. Cr, 8m 61. 
TtMHBjMon (V«nc«>. SPINNERS OF ^ 

LIFE. Cr.^ffff, 6t. ^ 

Umuhart (M.^, A TRAGEDY IN COM- 

M O \ P L AC E. Stamd Ed, C*. S«w. 6t 
Walneniao CP«ul>» EY A FINNISH 

LAKE. Cr. S™. 6j. 
THE SONG OF THE FOREST, 

SciP* 6f. See al^ Strand Novels, 
WBlt2(E. C.X THE ANCIENT LAN! 

MARK ; A Kentucky Romaucc Cr, f 

6i:. 

WatiKm (H. B, MKrHotlX ALARUMS 

AND EXCURSIONS, Cr, %r&. 6j. 
CAPTAIN FORTUNE. 7^kird EaiHtm. 

Cr. Bt-ff. 6j. 
TWISTED EGLANTINE. With « lllni- 

trations by Frank Ckaig. St£ff*td EdttiaiL 

Cr. fii*tf. fir. 
*THfi HIGH TOBY. Wit!h a Frontisfscot 

Cr. Is^^. 6s. See also Strand Novels- 
Well* (H. O.J. THE SEA LADY. Cf. 

Weymi 

ofFranGc. . 

With Illu,<itratiotii: by R. C. WoohvillK 
J/iMftgetUk Mdiiian, Cr. Stw. 6s^ 

White (Stewart E.), Autborof * The Bla™! 

TraiJ.^ CONJUROR'S HOUSE. .\ 

Romance of the Free Trail. StCimd Editim, 

Cr. Btfc. 6j. 
White (Percy). THE SYSTEM. Tkifi 

Editii>m. Cr, Bve. 6x. 
THE PATIENT MAN. Sr^ami EdUhn^ 

Cr. %vo. &j. 
WlillBmaon (Mrs. C. N.% Author of 'The 

BafEiHtormcr.-i.^ THE ADVENTURE 

OrPRlNCESSSYLVIA. Cr. 8™. 31, &i 
THE WOMAN WHO DARED. Cr. %m. ti. 
TH E SEA COULD TELL. Sea^nd Edition. 

Cr, 8?fd?. 6j, 
THE CASTLE OF THE SHADOWS. 

Third EtiiiisH. Cr. fljwi 61. 
P.VPA. Cr.8»^7. tt. 
*LADY BETTY ACROSS THE WATER. 

Cr. Stw. 6s, 
Wlltlmnaon (C. N. «nd A* M.>. TI 

LIGHTNING CONDUCTOR : Beinc ( 

Romance of a Motor Car. Illa&trate 

Thirteenth Ediiian. Cr. Senj. 6j. 
THE PRINCESS PASSES. IHustfated. 

Sixth Editi&tt. Cr. 8&e. ts. 
MY FRFEND THE CHAUFFEUR. Wi|| 

1 5 lUustratiods. Sixth Ediiion, 

ei'ff. &x. 
«WyiIftrd« (Dolf), Author of * Uriah the 

Hittite.' THE PATHWAY OF THE 

PIONEER. Cr.Bm 6r,' ~ 
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Iha Strand NoTdls 

Cr. Sco, Chik, U. n$L 

' ^c^URAC^ED bs^ tbe grftat and steady sale oF their Siiciicnny Noveh, Me^rt. K!«ihticii h&i« 
detCTEnined to issue a new Beries of ficibn at a low price under tbe tiile of *Titt Stitane» 
Novels.' These hooki are wcU printed and wdl bound in clt^ik, and the exctlknce of tbeif 
auAJliiy may be gauged ffom the namc!^ of thxx^ authojrs who contribute the early votu^i^ of 
tjK ISeries. 

Mes^r^ Mctbuen would point out t£tat iha books axe a» good tLi^^ ^& long a$ a six ihllUnf 
novel, that they are bound in clotb and col iti paper^ and that their price b One ShiHlng n^t. 
They feci sure that the pubtic will appreciate suca iood and cbenp JiferatUie* aad the books caa 
be se«n at ail good baoKsclle». 
Tbe first volumes are— 



Balfour (AodriiW), VENGEANCE IS 
MINE. 

BATJuff -aould tS' )■ ^1 RS. CURGENVEN 

OF CURGENVEN. 
•DOMITIA. 
•THE FROmSHERS. 
Barlow (Jaiie)* Author of * Irish Idylls. 

FROM THE EAST UNTO THE 

WEST 
A CREEL OF IRISH STORIES, 
•THE FOUNDING OF FORTUNES. 
Bafr (Robert). THE VICTORS. 
Bartram (Georff«>* THIRTEEN £VEK^ 

INGS. 
Benson (E, F,)» Author of * Dade./ THE 

C K PS 1 N A ■ 
Bowl«i {hi Stewart). A «5T KETCH OWV 

THE LAND, 
Brooke tEmmaK 1 H E POET'S CH I LD* 
BidlockCShaaR). THE BARRY S, 
THE CHARMER. 
THE SQUIREEN, 
THE RED LEAGOEHSr 
fiurtottCJ. Bfoufidellc)* ACROSS THE 

SALT SK AS. 
THE CLASH OF ARM-S. 
DENOUNCED, 
•FORTUNE'S MV FOR, 
C«1iH(B«mttr4^ ATA WJNTHR'^nRTIt, 
Ch^ey {WcAtberby). Til>. MAl'tlHr 

RINCT. 
THE BRANDED l'KIN<:t'^ 
THE FOUNDERED CAl UKOW- 
JOHN TO ?F. 
Cliff DTd (Mr*, W, It.). A |/I.Ahil Ul; 

SUMMER, 
O»UlD£W00d (Hairi^). tn\f llWIItM 

OF THE *JULlin. 
CiiTfif c»rd (L. C&pn U -n N ! I n t ,4 4 1 V l> h 

SlTV: 
a« (St«pb«nl* ^VtJlJ|4Ms \H imi 

(C. ea Tll» NliMANf^i^ iri' 
iJPlPOLD MANOt*. 
MckaOoCHArflti. 1 Ml' t 
BEEED. 

S'GELS, 



^DuncAii CSam J.). THE POOL IN THE 

DESERT 
*A VOYAGE OF CONSOLATION* 
E^iiibre« tC* R). A HEART OF FLAME. 
henn fQ, Miinvtlle). AN ELECTRIC 

SPARIC 
PlndlaterCJan^ll.). THE DAUGHTER 

OF STKIFK, 
^RndlBterfMarvK OVER THE HILLS* 
Porre«t (R* E.). THE i>WORD OF 

AZR\EL. 
Francis (M.' E.>. MISS ERIN. 
Gallon (Tom). RICKERHY'S FOLLV, 
Qarard tOorotheaj. THINGS THAT 

HAVE HAl'J'l' NED. 
Olanvlllc (Bra«n). THE DESPATCH 

RIDKR, 
THE LOST REGIMENT. 
THE KH-"^ -■■:].;, 
THE INc UKK, 

Uordonr.v KS, CLYDE, 

WOl'' ■ ■ 
OtiN- REDEMPTION Of 

*Ci r o y ( u . n\^u4, cii u MY STEWARD. 

SlllP. 
tialei {A. U.). JAIR THE APOSTATE. 
Hamlttodd^rd HriseaO. MARY HAMIL- 

TUN. 
WmwrUnn fMra. fturtnnV \ r-RlMCKKS 

< If ■ ■;- -;;■;- 

lliu*. \vv\ 

lUrMlH 1.. 
> li»li| ' mw*. C«rty nK ANN R HAtlLE* 

•4f r ►tU KEEI'ERS of THE 

I 
%pt^ -rinchl, WMH ItOOFS 

In I;imIIvI, MAICIXHO, 



I lHvI^I^. 



illiii«l(l|. 



t*4tT 



3t 



lESSRS, MKTHtmM'S CATALOGUE 



Mackl* f PuflllDA Br«dfora). TKK VOICE 

IN THE DESERT. 
Mmrth {Rithmt^h THE SEEK AND 

THE UI^SEEN, 
•GAi^NERED, 
•A METAMORPHOSr?i. 
: MARVELS AND MYSTERIES. 
BOTH SIDKS OF THE VEIL. 
iUjttll (J, W.h THE CYNIC AND THE 

SYREN 
m«^klidti<« (AUui\ LOVE IN A LIFE. 
ilcMr« (Aj^hur), THE KNIGHT FUNG- 

TILIOUS, 
N«»]»lt mtt. Blond). THE LITERARY 

^N«rri»(W. HJ. AN OCTAVE. 
OIU»b«tit<MrB.>, THK LADY'S WALK, 
SlRKOIiEHrs FORTUNE, 
THE TWO MARY'S, 
' P^nny (Mri. F» A.K A MIXED MAR- 

AGE» 
I PblllpotU (Edeo). THE STRIKING 
HOURS, 
FANCY FREE, 

ItAOiialMJ.K AUNT BETHIA^S BUTTON. 
'Ravmdiid (WalterJ- FORTUNE'S DAR- 
LING, 
^Umfnor (Olive Pr^tt). ROSALBA, 
ftliya (Qr«cc>* THE DIVERTED VILL- 
AGE* 



mckbtt (EdltH). OUT OF TH^ CYf 

SWAMP. 

Rolwrtoii(M. n.|. AGALLAIJTODAKZI.^ 
Snundcri {Alanhalt), ROSE A CHAl^ 

LITTE. 
Serzuiit (A^cUos). AOCOSED ASU 

ACCUSER. 
BARBARA'S MONEY. 
THE ENTHUSIAST, 
A GREAT L.%DY. 
*THK LOVE THAT OVERCAME. 
THE MASTER OF BEECHWOOa 
UNDER SUSPICION. 
•THE YELLOW DIAMOND. 
Shanooii (W. F.J. JIM TWELVES. 
^Strain (B, H.}. ELMSLlF/S DRAG HI 
Striqg«r(Ajtbiu-K THE SILVER POPP 
Stunrt (Hsnife). CHRIST ALLA. 
SiitherlAnd {Dtif:h««B of). ONE HOUR 

AND THE NEXT. 
Swan^nnle). LOVE CROWN COLD. 
Swift ( Beniomin), SORDON. 
Tanqueray ^Mr*. B. M.J. THE ROYAL 

QUAKER- 
Trafford-Tnufitoii (Mri. B.W.I. SILENT 

1>0M[NICX, 
■Upward (Allen). ATtlELSTANR FORD. 
WiiIiieiiimi<Raiil). A HEKOINE FROM 

FINIAND. 
WatAon |H. B, MJMrlattl, THESKIRTS 

OF HAPPY CHANCE. 



"Books for 6o?d and QiiIb 



T«t GETTttfU Wau. OF DoBOTirv, By Mr*. 

W*K. Clifford, .9re«i*/^<fi/w*. 
Thb IcKLJkT4DSJE'K SwoJtb. Bv S. EaiUlE- 

Godld, 
Onuv a GvAitD'RooM Dos, By K4iih K. 

CathdL 
Tki Doctor of ths Jiiuwr. hy Hatry 

CcUioEwood^ 
LiTTLS Pit Bit. By Lucas Malet. Si£ie*id 

EdititM, 
MaSTKK ROCI£ArKU.Att\ VOVAGK. By W, 

CUikRussclL 



Ths Sbcret of Mahahs ok Mohi.uc. Bf 

the Ambor of •' Mdlle. Mori" 
Std Bkltom : Or> the Boy who wouJd oot | 

to Sea. By G, Manvtlje Ftun. 
Thk Rko Ghav&ic By Mn?. Mol^wmtb. ^ 
A Girl of the Fmomjl By L. T, Me 

Secemd Editi&i^ 
Hewv Gipsy. By L. T. Mf»dt a*. 6^ 
Thb HoNOUKAiue Mi^s. By L, T. Me» 
Theak was once a Phince. By Mrs, M, ; 

ModfL 
Wkfn Armold comes Houc; B^ Mt^ M. ! 

Mann, 



Tlie Novels of Alexandre Dumaa 



Tit^ Thkxi MuSkKtB£K$. Wilb a lan^ 
iDtrDductiati by Andrew La^f. Double 
volume. 

Th* PrihOs of Thikv«9. Ste^md E^itipm. 

Koam Hooi». A SequeUa tbe abovt. 

Tmk Corsicah Brothsr^, 



CRaF'EARED jAC^tWT; Janc J Efcc. 

Twenty Yeaxs ArrSB. Double voti 

Amauicv. 

Thk Castle or Efpst¥1n. 

The Skowball, nnd Svltawetta. 

Cbcile I OK, The Wee^duk^ C^wm. 

Acre 



FkcnoK 







or l^ATi 



i;^ Dock ; 



Dki 




«f Tn CasTxx _. 

Crtit Vy On wit Pit. u.«A 
*^ A ct*, nhtsmod ia Cblsar I9 0«p*m 



Aiiilii (!■■■) PIUDB AND PltE- 

JVDICBL 
B««t(Rkiwi). AROMAKMYSmV. 
DiMiir (AaimrV BT STROKE OF 

SWORD. 
Bari^-OMU(S.V FUR2E BLOOM. 
CHEAP JACK ZITA. 
Eim* ALONE. 
URITH. 

THE BROOM SQUIRE. 
IN THE ROAR OF THE SEA. 
NO^MI. 

A BOOK OF FAIRY TALES. IUiutimt«l. 
LITTLE TirPENNY. 
THE FROBISHERS. 

(RtbTtX JENNIE BAXTER* 



JOURNALIST. 
INI 



'THE MIDST OF ALARMS. 
THE COUNTESS TEKLA. 
THE MUTABLE MANY. 
lOB^P.). DODO. 
irOuwIstte). SHIRLEY. 
•11 (C L.). THE HEART OF 
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